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PREFACE. 



In sending forth this book of collected Addresses in its present form, 
the Publisher has felt that a word by way of preface is desirable to 
give it completeness. The main objects contemplated by the effort 
which the Addresses indicate will be found stated more than once in 
the pages of this volume. Those objects were to draw together such, of 
the working classes chiefly, as were deterred by distaste or disbelief, or 
other causes, from attending upon stated meetings for service aijd 
devotion. By discarding any forms of religious worship, and confining 
the proceedings to the simple delivery of the Addresses themselves, 
it was hoped that the prejudices of such as might have reseuted a 
more formal or solemn method might be met. By spreading the 
range of reference and topic over ground which is social, political, 
philanthropic, as well as religious, it was designed to indicate the 
sympathy and fellow-feeling of ministers of religion with the great 
masses of the people in the common struggles of their lives, in the 
details of their daily work, in the social routine of home, as well as 
in their aspirations as citizens. Perhaps the lecture entitled "The 
Children" best indicates the writer's idea and aim. The intervention 
of a general election during the period of the delivery of the Addresses 
was the incidental cause of a larger infusion and more pronounced 
expression of purely political views than they would have otherwise 
contained. The adoption of familiar catch words as pegs on which to 
hang homely and simple morals has been persisted in, despite forcible 
and sometimes severe protests and objections from several quarters on 
the score of taste. While fully sensible of the- force of these represen- 
tations, and sincerely respectful of the sources whence, for the most 
part, they have come, the author has felt that any marked departure 
from this plan would have endangered the effect, and impaired the 
interest of his effort in the eyes of those for whom it was designed ; and 
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he felt constrained to pursue the more familiar method, with the 
endeavour at the same time not to violate a true decorum, or rudely to 
sacrifice propriety for effect. This book is not meant to lie on drawing- 
room tables, and its author is not without the hope that the majority of 
the occupants of those drawing-rooms in which a severer spiritual 
literature is prized, will appreciate and respect the motive which thus 
bluntly aims to lift the kitchen nearer to the drawing-room ; and these 
humble pages may enlist respect even where they have failed to con- 
ciliate the taste. The aim and prayer has been, and still is, that the 
Christian faith and character may have more influence and attraction 
for the crowd ; though, with his recently lowered and disappointed 
experience of what are known as "professors," the eagerness of the 
author to enrol the honest outsider among their ranks has sensibly 
abated. 

If warm and frequent testimony may be accepted as a proof, the 
author is grateful to be able to point to this in an unusual degree in 
evidence of social and religious benefit received from these appeals. 
For this he would be sincerely thankful to the Source of all true 
.blessing ; while for all contrary influence, if any, he would take blame 
to himself. 

A. M. 

Birmingham, May 30M, 1880. 



WILL IT PAY? 



A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Sunday, Oct. 12, 1879. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



WORKING MEN OF BIRMINGHAM,- It is not because 
I wish to address myself exclusively to those who usually 
pass as working people that I commence with this form of 
speech, but rather from the force of old association. It would 
express my plan much more completely if I were to speak to 
you as " men and women of Birmingham." But before com- 
mencing the preparation of this address, I took up an old 
volume of printed lectures, whose title-page bore my name, and 
was reminded that it is nearly twenty-two years since I stood, 
as a young man of four-and-twenty, before a dense crowd in 
the North, and addressed them as "working men of Man- 
chester ; " and I cannot refrain from repeating the expression 
now, for "auld lang syne." During eight years, from 1858 to 
1866, it was my privilege to occupy the Free Trade Hall, in 
Manchester, for six months of the year, in addressing the people 
of that district on social and religious subjects ; and the hope 
that Birmingham might afford a field and opportunity for the 
occasional resumption of a task in which I found much pleasure 
and success, and by which I made many friends, was one of 
the inducements which led me to yield to the importunities 
with which I was invited hither. Let this, then, suffice by way 
of personal introduction. My experience of the men and 
women whom I used to meet, convinced me that they appre- 
ciated plainness and directness, even when it did not always 
reflect or express their own views. They never hesitated to 
hout out an honest " No ! " if they heard a sentiment from 
which they dissented ; but they thought none the worse of me 



for having an opinion of my own, and we were none the worse 
friends because we sometimes differed in our views. Whether 
my opportunities of meeting a similar audience in Birmingham 
be few or many, I shall always pursue the same course ; I shall 
say what I honestly think as plainly as I can ; and I shall not 
resent it in any way if you, as honestly, express your dissent 
whenever you think I am wrong. A minister in the pulpit may 
say what he likes, and no one dares say **Nay!" But I am not 
here as a minister, and I claim no privilege of infallibility, so 
that a good manly " No ! " blurted out here and there will only 
make me feel more at home, as being among honest men and 
women who think for themselves. I do not want to provoke 
opposition, but simply to invite its friendly expression in a 
single exclamation, if it is felt. I shan't be able to discuss any 
question on which you may disagree with me on this platform, 
as neither time nor strength will admit of that. But the penny 
post is open to you, as well as the newspapers, and you will 
have ample opportunity, if you wish it, of pitching into me to 
your hearts' content. 

But if I do not come before you as a minister, I do come as 
a Christian man, who wants, in his own way, to break down 
certain barriers and overcome certain scruples and misunder- 
standings by which those are kept apart who ought to come 
together. 

A Christian man ! And yet I have called you together here 
on a Sunday afternoon without asking you to sing a song of 
praise, or join with me in a cry of prayer. This I know will be 
the criticism which will be made from many quarters and by 
many friends whom I much respect, and would not willingly 
offend. But I am acting by design. I have not left out hymn- 
singing and prayer because I have forgotten them, or because 
I have forgotten that it is Sunday afternoon, and that my aim 
is, in some degree, a religious one ; but I have left them out on 
purpose. My hope is that there may be drawn to these 
addresses not a few of those who do not believe in prayer at 
all. If I am fortunate enough to gain the ear of those whom I 
am most anxious to aflfect there will be assembled in these 
walls many to whom a spoken prayer would have no meaning. 
I have prayed God*s blessing on what I am trying to do, and 
I ask all Christian hearts to do the same silently and at home. 
But I do not want it to be said that I appealed to the sceptic 



and the infidel under the mask of a public observance in which 
he discerned no meaning. I tell you plainly that I anticipate 
little or no hopeful good from any effort, save as it comes from 
Ood's blessing, and is sought by prayer. But I would rather 
the unbeliever should go away to put up a prayer he did not 
previously believe in, than come to witness what to him is but 
a solemn mockery or dramatic form, and to say he was 
entrapped to a service under a pretence. I may be wrong, 
and shall, no doubt, be told so from an hundred sources; but it 
seems more honestly in accordance with the hope I cherish of 
establishing a footing of confidence with those who discard our 
churches, and their beliefs and efforts, to omit the public 
exercise of any of their forms ; and therefore I come before you 
with the simple and bare appeal, not unbaptized, I trust, by 
many silent prayers, yet unattended by what is termed 
^* devotional exercise " of any kind whatever. 

And this brings me to my topic, "Will it Pay?" It is 
a question I put anxiously to myself before I decided to 
say "Will it Pay?" before publicly saying "Let us pray." 
But on the principle that honesty is the best policy, I hope 
and believe it will pay. That is, I trust it will answer the end 
we have in view, namely the reaching of some hearts with 
something good and helpful, which have not hitherto been 
found to beat in sympathy with accepted methods or official 
expostulations. I can tell you this ; it will pay, as far as I am 
concerned, richly and abundantly, if, after our rough talks 
together on these Sunday afternoons, one heart should be 
lighter, one poor home made happier, one husband made more 
sober or more gentle, one bruise spared from a woman's breast, 
one oath stifled on an angry lip, one shilling of the weekly 
wages saved from the beershop to feed the little ones at home. 
It will pay with ample usury if there should be a tenderer 
emphasis with which the wife shall welcome her returning 
husband to his cottage fireside, or a more trustful fulness in 
the kiss with which the child shall seal the shout of " Father ! " 
as he comes back from work. It will pay, and make me rich 
indeed, if from some word spoken here, a sullen face should 
light up with a smile, and carry it to a home which has hitherto 
been clouded with dark looks and frowns ; or a manly resolu- 
tion should be born to be more gentle towards the weak and 
more unselfishly thoughtful of the dependent If better fathers^ 



husbands, sons; and better wives, mothers, and daughters, 
should go out of this hall than came into it, then it will pay a 
splendid interest. Cent per cent is nothing to it. And if a 
landly confidence should grow out of our meeting, between 
those who pass as ministers and those who have hitherto dis- 
trusted them ; if any should become convinced that, after all, it 
is not a hollow parade of shovel hat, tasselled stick, and gamp 
umbrella, and waistcoat, coat, and choker; but of manly 
sjnnpathy and equal brotherly regard, without cant, humbug, 
or pretension. And if in this new confidence some place where 
God is worshipped should find some truant coming back to its 
deserted walls, then it would pay a golden guerdon. And if, 
however indirectly, the name of Christ should strike with a new 
meaning, and the character of Christian should gather a new 
charm, and determine any to assume and wear it, it will pay 
me with the wages of a king, and dower you and all of us with 
the recompense of priests to God. 

"Do you expect all this?" perhaps you ask me. Yes. And 
if there is an infidel in this place now, as I hope there are many, 
I tell him that the reason why I expect it is that I have asked 
God to grant it, and I know that He will give His blessing. 

Having asked this question, "Will it Pay?" with much 
anxiety, as far as I myself am concerned, in regard to these 
interviews which I am now seeking with you; and having 
realised what I feel is at least a hopeful answer, I would 
venture to press it upon you as a question which ought to 
precede the actions of every prudent man and woman, and 
which ought to be asked with an anxiety proportionate to the 
importance of the step which it is proposed to take. 

I will commence by treading on the most delicate ground 
first; and taking the liberty to express a regret that this question 
does not appear to command the importance which it ought to 
have in the British workman's mind, before he takes such an 
important step as throwing down his bag of tools, and turning 
his back upon his daily task, which often means his children's 
daily bread. It is no part of the task we set ourselves here 
this afternoon, to enter minutely into all the complications of 
the great social controversy of our time between capital and 
labour. But there has been an important congress held 
recently in Edinburgh, whose proceedings I have watched with 
great interest, and in many respects with great pleasure ; with 



interest, because all that affects the commerce of this country, 
and indicates the spirit and temper of the vast producing classes 
towards their employers, cannot fail to interest all who are 
hoping for better times; and with pleasure because the dis- 
cussions were pervaded, for the most part, by a sobriety and 
intelligence, and an abatement of the element of class animus 
and prejudice, which is full of auguries of good. But still, it 
was impossible to read the very able address of the President, 
Mr. Gibson, on the i6th of September last, with which he 
opened the proceedings of that Congress, without detecting that 
common assumption on the part of the veteran trades unionist, 
that all classes, save the workmen themselves, are opposed to 
the principles of trades unions. None, save a dotard or a 
tyrant, would question for a moment the right of the work- 
men to combine in defence of their interests. What is 
deprecated by all wise and honourable men of all classes 
is the terrorism and intimidation by which their propaganda are 
too frequently enforced. All who are upright and true amongst 
the members of these Unions themselves would scorn these 
oppressive measures as earnestly as anyone else. But it is at 
least significant that no word of depreciation was addressed to 
the parliament of working-men concerning this gross abuse. 
All that is attempted is to obtain mitigations of the penalties 
inflicted for these acts of unmanly interference with private 
industry, and thus tacitly to fling a mantle of approval over 
them. This is one feature which mars the pleasure of the 
prospect y and another is the too ready assumption on the part 
of those who organise in the interests of labour, that depression 
accrues from the harshness of employers, and not from the 
immutable laws by which production must be regulated. That 
there are grinding and oppressive employers is just as true as 
that there are violent, misguided, and intemperate workmen — 
and God prosper the oppressed whenever he turns against the 
oppressor ! But when wages are reduced it is not always a 
scurvy, niggardly master who reduces them, but a stern, inevit- 
able necessity beyond his control. But it would be well if the 
wise working-man would proceed sometimes — if only for the 
sake of the little ones at home — on the principle that " half a 
loaf is better than no bread;*' and before he quits his work and 
joins a strike, ask, " Will it pay ? '* or whether it would not be 
wiser to work on and hope for better times. It was not 



pleasant to me, as an Englishman, when on the other side of 
the water, to hear the thinly-veiled exultation, and notice the 
scarcely-disguised chuckle with which our 'cute cousins in 
America referred to our industrial depression, and bragged of 
how they were to whip us out of the market in this, that, and 
the other branch of competition. Speaking of the ingenuity of 
the American mind in connection with the experiments of 
Edison and others, the boast is always, "We are quick to 
adopt an idea and never tired of improving on it." Now^ 
contrast this with the spirit of Mr. Gibson's speech at the 
Edinburgh Congress. Dealing with the question of foreign 
competition, by which many branches of our industry 
are being crippled and curtailed, if not actually ruined, 
Mr. Gibson is reported to have scouted the idea that 
the improved education of the continental workman had 
anything to do with the depression here at home. He railed 
at Tory governments, and Tory policy, with a vigour with which 
few amongst us here might be inclined to quarrel ; but at the 
same time he contended against technical education in the 
various crafts in which Belgium, France, and America are out- 
doing us, with as dense a prejudice, and as unreasoning a 
virulence as the bluest Tory of the good old school ; main- 
taining that the improved education of our own workpeople 
" could not be relied on to bring them promotion of any kind." 
This is surely a principle which the skilled workmen of Bir- 
mingham are prepared to reject, by whomsoever propounded. 
There are few places where the local industry so largely taxes 
the taste and deftness of the operator as is the case with the 
various industries of Birmingham. Why, it is a wonder to me 
how the girls at Gillott's steel pen factory don't get their brains 
bumped out with every turn of the iron beam which comes so 
near them ! And if our clever female workers may be educated 
to keep their heads out of danger, why should the lords of 
creation, who are allowing foreign fingers to beat them in many 
branches of skill, while they are striking and processionising, 
and rattening in the name of liberty and right, despise the 
education which would improve them as workmen even though 
it calmed them as agitators ? Mr. George Potter in The Bee- 
hive, where industry ought to be alert, and whence honey is 
supposed to emanate, once recommended that a deputation 
should be appointed to " fillip the nose and pinch the ears " of 



" the humble individual who now addressed you,** because of 
certain mild protests against the abuses of Trades Unions. 
Now, such a course might have the effect of flattening my nose, 
but it would neither change my opinions, nor prove the sweet- 
ness of Mr. Potter's Beehive, And in the face of the untrue 
accusation that I was ready to attack Unionism before audiences 
where it was not represented and could not protest, I stand 
here now before an audience of workmen in the centre of the 
interests wh^re Unionism is strongest, and declare my honest 
conviction that much disaster has been brought upon the nation 
generally, and the working man in particular by tiie inability or 
unwillingness of the leaders to control the elements they foster ; 
that, too often, strikes have been ill-judged and hasty, and that 
it does not pay nationally, still less does it pay individually, to 
take no wages at all, because the full standard cannot be 
reached ; that combination, while it is wise and noble while 
confined to wise and noble ends, is often a mistake \ and that 
coercion is always a brutality and a disgrace. 

In Tottenham Court Road, in London, there is an emporium 
which professes to be conducted on the principle of equal 
co-operation between capitalists and artizans; and over the 
door there is a carved bas-relief upon the stone representing 
two sinewy arms with their sleeves turned up, and their hands 
tightly clasped together. These hands are supposed to be 
the hands of capital and labour. They are both alike, strong, 
and sinewy, and cordial. You can't " tell t'other from which.'' 
So it should ever be. There is equal dignity, equal power, 
equal honour in labour as in capital. Would that some 
Congress could devise a court of wise and influential arbitration 
by which all disputes might be adjusted ! Would that an altar 
could be reared beside which Patience and Forbearance and 
Justice and Faith should attend as acolytes, as these two mighty 
factors were united in divorceless wedlock. Divided, they are 
sick and tottering paralytics ; united, they are free and mighty 
athletes. Unwedded, they are weedy, barren, childless ; 
espoused, they are prosperous, fruitful, prolific ; their progeny, 
a nation's greatness, a people's plenty, and a household's joy. 
May the good time coming see them hand in hand for ever ! 

But there are bad times over us just now ; and with this cloud 
above our heads, we feel fain to press our title question in 
another strain, and ask, for a moment, " Will it pay to emigrate]'* 
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This is a question for the consideration of but a few ; and that 
few, probably, the younger of this audience. But it is a pressing 
one. We are speaking to those to whom the pinch o^the bad 
times has come very severely, and if it were not very severe 
indeed, this is the very last question we would call them to 
consider. For we will not take our place among those pessimist 
prophets who say the sun will never shine again. To those 
who have families, and strong ties rooting them to the dear old 
soil, we would say, "Try and bear up a little longer," and do 
your utmost to stem the tide. I look towards the political 
horizon, and I look hopefully. They tell us there are spots upon 
the sun. And as I look at the setting sun of this moribund 
Parliament, whose legacies have been more wars than we can 
count upon our fingers, and more debt than we can cram into 
the colunms of our ledger, I see it set in blood, despite the 
" peace with honour." And if the spots upon the sun show the 
faces of men, like the man in the moon, I think I can see one 
face, dark and shady, with a curl of hair upon its brow, sinking 
behind the political horizon. And turning from west to east, I 
can descry the signs of sunrise ; and the face upon the rising sun 
reminds us of a champion of peace, retrenchment, and reform, 
whose legacy, when he was kicked from power, was a surplus of 
six millions. And Birmingham means to see what he and 
others like him can do for us again. But there is a long winter 
before us, and it is not one man, nor an hundred, who can 
regenerate our palsied industries. And hence the cry which 
calls the energy of our overstocked population towards foreign 
fields, grows audible, and demands attention. A deputation 
waited upon the Lord Mayor of London a little while ago, to 
ask him to preside at a meeting of the National Emigration 
Society; and Mr. Arthur Clayden, author of "The Revolt of 
the Field," " The England of the Pacific," &c., told his Worship 
that he had seen more abject poverty and wretchedness in one 
of our large English cities, than in all the British colonies 
he had ever visited. And Mr. J. H. Johnson stated that 
farmers were leaving the country by scores. The other day 
eighty went to Texas in one vessel; while the Canadian 
Government has already sent out more than thirty English 
farmers, free of expense, to this country, to report to their 
fellow countr)rmen on the advantages which Canada offers 
as a fiield of emigration for agriculturists. Will it pay 



to go to Canada? That is a question for you to ask 
and answer. But, to help you to a solution, let me tell you 
what the late Prime Minister of Canada, who presided at my 
lecture at Toronto, said (I mean the Hon. Mr. M'Kenzie), and 
what he was supported in by nearly all the intelligent and 
patriotic Canadians with whom I met. He said — "In Canada we 
are English, not American ; we want English ideas, and English 
settlers ; in England you have many people and little land ; 
here we have few people and much land. We have a territory 
vaster than all the States of the American Union combined ; 
but, while their population is fifty millions, ours is but four 
millions. If English families, equipped with implements, and a 
very small capital, say ;£^50, (not paupers, landed naked and 
starving on our shores), would but come out and tempt fortune 
amongst us, and help to keep us bound to the old country, and 
avert our annexation to the States ; we will give them, as our 
present, three hundred acres of rich land for nothing, and 
the best education for their children that the world can give, 
free of all charge. The Hudson Bay Company, in the 
interests of the monopoly they laboured to keep up, did 
all they could to caricature Canada in the eyes of English- 
men ; but there are thirty thousand square miles of fertile land 
in Manitoba waiting to be cut up into estates, which shall be 
touched and traversed by the Great Pacific Railroad, if capital 
shall be forthcoming to complete it ; and these estates are not 
jungle and brushwood, or swamp, which it will take years to 
clear and drain before they yield a crust of bread, or a dunghill 
for a cock to crow upon ; but they consist of prairie lands, 
which only waits the tickle of a spade to laugh with harvest 
and abundance. Canada holds out her arms to England's 
enterprising sons out-crowded in the struggle, and cries, " Come 
over, and we will give you three hundred acres of this land, and 
teach your children while you till the soil." It is for you to 
reckon up the bargain, and determine, " Will it pay." 

But if you have decided that it won't pay to emigrate, then 
let it be because it will pay to stay at home. And by staying 
at home I mean making your home in an Englishman's house, 
which is his castle, and not in a publican's bar, which is a 
moral grave. This appeal must not be resented as an irrelevant 
impertinence. I only wish it were so. I am not one of those 
who think that an appeal to working people must necessaf^ 
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be an appeal against all sorts of vices and intemperance. I 
know very well that drunkenness is every whit as much a vice 
of the rich and the highborn, as of the poor and the toiling ; and 
with far less excuse. The close atmosphere in which the 
labourer works, and the hard manual toil he has to perform, 
creates a thirst, which the genteel leisure or sedentary occu- 
pation of the well-to-do does not produce. But there is far 
more justice in the expression, *' as drunk as a lord," than in 
that of "as drunk as a pig ; " for lords do get very 
drunk, indeed, while pigs are not, as a class, addicted to 
the vice in question. But, if lords and aristocrats are 
intemperate, it does not hurt them so much as it hurts the 
working man. My Lord Tom Noddy can fill his intellectual 
brain with the fumes of champagne and " Eau-de-Vie," 
and after lisping out the consequent quantum of oaths, 
and breaking the necessary number of glasses, and hiccuping 
the appropriate stream of imbecility, can summons Chawles, 
and Jeames, and John Thomas to fold him in their embrace of 
guardian plush, and bear him bodily to bed. And no one 
sees him ; he passes through the inevitable stages of headache, 
and seediness, and seltzer-water, in strict retirement ; and the 
gentle sympathy of morning callers is excited by the report 
that his Lordship is " indisposed ; " till he is able to get up 
and dress himself like "a new pin," and take his seat upon the 
bench amongst the county magistrates, and lock up Hodge, 
and Dick, and Harry for a week, for being "drunk and dis- 
orderly." There's many a magistrate who ought to change 
places with the poor blear-eyed sot in the dock before him, if 
mQral justice had her way. But the orgies of the working man 
involve a journey to the public-house ; and into that public- 
house the buirs eye of Policeman X is liable to be thrust from 
time to time. And if he is only half as uproarious as his lord- 
ship was, the truncheon of Policeman X is poked into his neck- 
cloth, and the clutch of Policeman X is laid upon his collar ; 
and a damp cell becomes his lodging for the night, and an 
interview with Mr. Kynnersley is vouchsafed him in the morning. 
This last privilege, however, he shares in Birmingham, with the 
worthy Mayor and other leading citizens. I really began at 
one time to fear that our excellent chief-magistrate would have 
to be brought up to the Council Chamber in the police-van 'vvdth 
his hair cropped close, and that it would have been necessary 
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to bail Mr. J. S. Wright out of durance vile for a few hours, 
to enable him to take the chair at a missionary meeting. But, 
you see, the penalties of indulgence are not equal between the 
working man and his greater fellow-sinner among the sots of 
the ** upper ten." The one can hide his shame ; the other has 
it dragged through the streets ; so that our genteel people sip 
their wine complacently and simper sanctimonious balder- 
dash about the intemperance of the "lower orders." But 
while the workman is in the snuggery, or in the police- 
cell, the wife is sitting up, red-eyed and weary with her tears 
and watching, in the lonely home : the children are crying, 
cold and hungry in the stony streets; and the little com- 
forts are being carried one by one to the three golden balls, 
to be turned into a crust of bread. So that it hits the workman 
harder, and hurts him and his more sorely to indulge. And 
thus it becomes a plea more pressing to urge on him to love 
his home and carry his wages to his wife, that she may keep 
their home clean and make the children happy. I may have 
something more to say in this strain another time, but mean- 
while let me be honest and plain with you. You must only 
take my appeals for what they may be worth. Now, I scorn to 
come before people under false pretences, and there are 
thousands of folk who jump to the conclusion that every man 
who ventures to remonstrate against intemperance is a total 
abstainer. They seem to think no man has any right to plead 
for sobriety but those who belong to the ranks of Good- 
Templarism. Well, I differ from them. I quite believe that 
perhaps the only cure, in nine cases out of ten, for drunkenness 
is total abstinence ; and with all the passion of my soul I would 
entreat those who are stricken with the disease to take the 
remedy and cast away the glass for ever. " Why do you not 
enforce your precept by example?" I hear someone say. I 
think I do. I don't care about making teetotallers if I can but 
make sober men. I am a sober man myself, and if you never 
take more than I do, you too will be sober. But if your only 
hope of sobriety is in total abstinence, then in the name of all 
that is sacred in the relations of a husband and a father ; by 
the wrongs of womanhood ; by the helplessness of childhood ; 
by the dignity of manhood ; in the name of honour, truth, and 
(rod ; be a teetotaller, be a Good Templar ; be anything but a 
drunkard. VTou see that what I have said involves the ecu- 
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fession that I do not practise total abstinence, although I come 
very near it. This, I know, puts me out of court in the estima- 
tion of many as a pleader against the drinking habits of the 
intemperate ; but I hope it will not do so with all. I have no 
controversy with abstainers, and would work with them if they 
will accept me as a fellow-worker. But I won't wear a 
mask. It doesn't pay. When I told the working-men, at 
Manchester, that I was not a teetotaller, some people in the 
crowd set up a hiss. Well, I had no objection; that was 
their business, not mine ; hisses break no bones. But I was 
glad they hissed afterwards ; for, some time after, a man came to 
me and said he wanted to join my Church. He had been 
nothing particular religiously, but had been fond of attending 
what are called *' Halls of Science," and places where religion 
is liberally discounted, and freely sneered at, by men who 
choose that very easy, very cheap, and very nasty task as their 
vocation. But he had also, though a well-to-do workman, been 
a free drinker, and had divided his time between hard work, 
free thinking, and free drinking. He said " I have quite given 
up drinking ; and what induced me to do so was hearing those 
people hiss when you said you were not a teetotaller. It was 
the first time I had ever heard working people appealed to as 
rational men, and not as mere machines. I find enough of the 
machine in myself to make me afraid to take a little, lest I take 
too much, and therefore I have left off. Having the disease, I 
accept the remedy. But if you had not made so clean a breast 
of it, and borne the brunt of that hiss so cheerfully, I should 
never have given it another thought." Now there was at least 
one man who accepted the apped because it was an appeal to 
manhood, and not to any lower instinct. And that man joined 
my Church, and for years he taught a large class of young men 
the principles of that Christianity he had formerly despised ; 
and not once or twice, but twenty times in the course of these 
years, did I note the grateful sparkle in his eye, as he introduced 
one after another of those young fellows as being desirous to 
join the Church of Christ. So it pays, I think, to stand before 
honest men in your true colours, and trust to God to bring the 
good result about. 

But I told you that if I do not profess to be a practical total 
abstainer, I do profess to be a Christian. And whether I stand 
before an audience here few times or many ; whether I meet 
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Christians, or atheists, or nothingarians, I never intend to let 
you go without mentioning my Master's name, and tr3ring to 
unfurl my Master's standard. I should be a coward if I did 
so ; and I should miss the main aim I seek ; and the answer to 
my question concerning this effort, " Will it pay ? " would be a 
blank, emphatic, hollow " No." But if I part from you always 
with a faithful testimony for Christ ; if the last ring of my voice 
upon your ears shall ring with the music of His name, it will, 
it must pay ; for my conscience at least will be appeased, and I 
trust some of your hearts may be touched and quickened. We 
are always asking ourselves, " How is it the great mass of the 
people will not attend our regular worship." Well, I fancy if 
we sought the honest answer we should find it to a great extent 
in our own modes and methods. We manage our churches 
too stiffly and mechanically. We preach too technically and 
theologically. We dress too professionally and starchily. Our 
chokers, and umbrellas, and broadcloth, and cheese-plate 
hats, and M.B. waistcoats, are a standing menace to fustian 
and corduroy to keep its distance. It ought not to be 
so. It is not so meant. But it is so taken. I don't see why 
a parson should be ashamed of his broadcloth, any more 
than a workman of his paper cap, and two-foot rule stuck 
half way down his leg. But they don't come together enough 
on an equality. There's too much patronage mixed up with 
it ; and we parsons must drop that sort of thing before a true 
English workman will believe in us. We are trying ; give us 
time, and we shall be " men and brothers " yet. And there's 
another thing we must drop, and that is the sickening palaver 
which we talk at meetings about being working men ourselves. 
I have seen a man in a long black coat, and a spotless white 
cravat, and his white hands smelling of scented soap, and his 
handkerchief fragrant with " Es bouquet," and his hair radiant 
with Mrs. S. A. Allen, stand up before a lot of hard-handed 
grimy men, and say with a sweet lisp, " I, too, am a working 
man, my friends ; I am a companion in toil ;" and then he will 
go on to tell you the difference between his brainwork and 
your handwork. I have often noticed that men with no brains 
are very fond of talking about the pressure of brainwork. 
Bah 1 Who believes in that pink of " sweetness and light " 
being a working man ! Set him behind a wheelbarrow with a 
heap of bricks, and his pantaloons would split alarmingly before 
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he had bent his reverend back to pick it up, and he would soil 
his cambric with the brickdust as he daintily flicked his fingers 
free from the contaminating soil I don't want you to accept 
me as a working maii, though I work as hard as any half dozen 
of you, and play as hard too when I can get the chance. But 
you might accept me as a friend for all that. There's a good 
Latin motto, ab hoste doceri, which means " learn from your 
enemy." I am wishful to do that in the matter of earnestness. 
One of the strongest incentives I ever gathered to be in 
desperate earnest in preaching what I understand as the Gospel 
was from a speech delivered by a captain among the infidels 
from the enemy's camp. Personally, I should be ver}- sorry 
to call Charles Bradlaugh an enemy, for in all my intercourse 
with him I have <ound him honourable, kindly, generous, and 
manly. As a man I respect him thoroughly. But I should not 
<ixpect to retain the respect with which I believe he reciprocates 
my own, if I hesitated to declare that his religious creed (or 
no-creed) I abhor with all my soul. But it was from him I 
caught the inspiration to try to be more in earnest. Rebuking 
an opponent with whom he was debating upon some question 
, of religion, for introducing a jesting and a levity which he 
deemed unfitting, he used some words like these : " If I 
believed in a God, which I don't ; if I believed in a heaven to 
be won or a hell to be escaped, which I don't ; if I apprehended 
all the dangers and fondled all the hopes which Christianity 
professes to contemplate ; do you suppose that I would occupy 
my mind and time in cutting paltry jests and chopping logic 
about trifles ? No ! I should use all the forces of my mind, 
the fervour of my heart, and the passion of my soul, to urge my 
fellow-creatures to fly from the danger and to win the prize." I 
have felt that appeal ever since, and it has often flung an 
emphasis into one's testimony which, without it, it would have 
lacked. Now, men and women of Birmingham, believing as I 
do in a God and a heaven, and believing that heaven is to be 
found in the love and worship of our Father who is in heaven ; 
and that all we fear in hell is to be realised in rejecting Him, I 
am here to plead with you in His name. He will not punish you ; 
but you will punish yourselves most sorely, if you despise His ser- 
vice. There's only death and separation, and failure before us all, 
except through Jesus Christ who died to give us life. There's 
a dark grave across the path we tread, and each day brings us 
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, nearer to its edge. Into it the wife you love, the child you 
dandle on your knee, the friend whose hand you press, as well 
as you yourself, must ere long fall. Some of us have laid our 
heart of hearts there already. The widow's weed, the orphan's 
mourning, tell us that fathers and mothers have gone there 
already. And we are going fast. O, it is a dark, dark bourne, 
looked at by itself. Rottenness and decay are the language 
which we gather from the passing bells that clank and dang 
around it. It won't pay to look at it, except through Christ. 
Co towards it with the faith which His cross teaches, and 
you go towards no dark uncertainty ; but towards light and 
life, and joy. You go to an eternal re-union with the dearest 
who have passed away before you. There's an open door 
for the hardest hearted. There are open arms for the farthest 
off. Since Christ was crucified, and passed the gates of 
death, there has been light through that dark grave; and 
over the bright gate beyond there is written, " Knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you." Armed with Christ's name, 
and holding by His cross, (there is not one, whatever the 
sin of his past life, who is not welcome. 

" And day and night they are pressing nigh 
With tears and sighs to the heavenly gate, 
Where the Watchman stands in his majesty 
With a patience which never has said * Too late/ 

" Let the sorrowful children of Want and Sin 
Draw near to the gate whence none depart ; 
Let the nations arise and enter in, 
For the Lord is willing with all His heart ! " 



EDGED-TOOLS. 



A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on Sunday, Oct. 19, 1879. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



GOOD INTENTIONS are not always understood ; so I 
wish to explain that I propose a delicate compiiment to 
Birmingham in taking this title. But I am afraid the compliment 
is so very delicate, and the edge of the edged tool so exceed- 
ingly fine, that it would escape appreciation altogether unless 
thus pointed out. Take it, if you like, that Birmingham is full 
of such very sharp people, as to make this topic peculiarly 
appropriate. Sharp in their intellects ; sharp in their organisa- 
tions; sharp in their activities and dealings. Of the first 
statement many illustrious names might be pressed in proof ; 
but we need not eulogise the dead, and we are not here to 
toady the living. To the second, the admirable manipulation 
of the " Six Hundred," and the ingenious dodges by which the 
angles of a ** three-cornered constituency " are rounded into 
graceful curves, bear ample testimony. And of the third the 
number of " knaves " to be fpund amongst the " kings " in 
the commercial card-pack supply evidence galore. We propose 
this afternoon to speak a little of edged-tools as illustrated in 
the Trade, the Temper, the Tonguqp the Tankard, and the 
Truth. 

If a stranger were challenged to specify the particular trade 
B 
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of Birmingham from mere observation, and apart from all 
previous knowledge, he would find it anything but an easy 
task. For, judging from the intimations of the sign-boards, it 
is about as miscellaneous a business as can well be imagined. 
And it is not only miscellaneous, but contradictory. You 
travel out beyond Sparkbrook towards Acock's Green, and 
somebody points out the " small arms factory ; " and, turning 
into Bristol Street on returning to town, you see half-a-dozen 
sign-boards announcing the manufacture of " artificial human 
eyes/' So here we have one firm making arrangements for 
knocking people's eyes out, and another busily engaged in 
putting them in again. War and peace, we had almost said, 
go hand in hand ; but certainly they live side by side. In one 
quarter we find a firm driving a " roaring " trade in cannon or 
ordnance : while the next district seems to tick with clocks and 
watches. Here, they are making bayonets to be dipped in 
blood ; round the corner, they are making steel pens to be 
dipped in ink. On one side the street they are casting bullets 
to make women into widows and children into orphans; on the 
other they are lacquering spoons and teapots for the convivial 
fireside. Gun-barrels here for slaughter ; jewellery yonder for 
slaughter too ; but the one is a slaughter which lays a brave 
man on his back upon the battle-field ; while the other only 
brings him to his knees upon a Turkey carpet at a syren's 
feet. Blades and swords are being ground and fashioned down 
that lane ; and round the comer bodkins and needles are 
turned out by the ton. What a contrasting picture do 
the two places call up into the mind ! One sends the fancy 
•to the field of blood, where captains shout, and weapons clash, 
and death-cries echo ; where the baying of the dogs of war is 
fierce and loud, and the diapason of war's bass organ-pipe is 
hoarse and deep upon the smoky air. It takes us to wrecked 
villages where the homesteads are in flames, and to farms and 
gardens where the corn is trampled by the charger's hoof, and 
the produce is stamped down by spurred and booted feet. 
The other seats us by the cheerful hearth, where the housewife 
plies the busy needle ; where the badge of the ambition is not 
the helmet placed on some young Hector's head, but the thimble 
fitted on the deft finger that would dare the task of woman- 
hood, and prosecute the gentle industries of Home. When 
the noise of the trade of Birmingham is heard amongst her 
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factories, it is in the fashioning of many an edged tool of 
massacre and death. But when the voice of Birmingham is 
heard upon her public platforms, it speaks through the lips of 
apostles of peace and of goodwill. May the latter voice ere 
long gather such authority that the jargon of the former may 
be hushed ; and may the day be far away ere any other lips 
than those of the noble three who speak for us to-day in the 
nation's parliament shall echo, the voice of this great consti- 
tuency of freedom, even though the august alternative should 
be the mighty " medicine-man," or a lordling whose ancestral 
acres are not to be contaminated by a licensed beershop or an 
unlicensed nonconforming meeting-house I 

When trade is abnormally brisk in the edged-tool department, 
as it affects the munitions of war, it is inevitably slack in almost 
every other branch of better and more peaceful industry. And 
therefore one cannot help wishing for Birmingham fewer 
Government orders for the steel and iron which are to cut up 
live Zulus and Afghans, and a quickened private trade in the 
knives and forks and spoons with which the raw recruits around 
the poor man's table shall attack the roast beef of Old England, 
and the soup and pudding of which war deprives them. It is a 
blessing that there are fields abroad to which our harassed 
husbandmen can fly ; but to the patriot who loves his country, 
it was a paragraph of heavy reading which the papers of ten 
days ago contained, and which told of nigh three hundred 
English farmers with their families quitting their native soil for 
Texas by one vessel ; and it is small comfort to think that this 
is but one small wave in a high tide of emigration which is 
beginning to deplete our shores, and take the heart out of our 
rural population. This may to some extent be inevitable. But 
the impression is gaining ground, and we shall be much 
mistaken if it does not find a mighty voice at the next general 
election, that many a thrifty family has been expatriated from 
its fatherland by a reckless legislation, and a headstrong policy, 
which has expressed itself in wars which vindicate no principle; 
that protect no vital interest ; that secure no worthy safeguard; 
and that attain no substantial, much less noble, ambition ; 
but which only waste our valour and our manhood on chimeras; 
and drain our coffers for a ghastly dream. One can imagine 
the weeds upon the widow's head stirring with pride, and the 
ribbons on the orphan's neck fluttering with a pulse of consol- 
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ation, over the grave of a soldier sire who has fallen in some 
sacred cause. Had he been called to battle for his country's 
hearths and altars, or to draw sword for aught that's worthy of 
a nation's chivalry or a hero's steel ; it might have served to 
staunch the stab of the bereavement, to remember that the life 
was paid for principle, and right, and honour; and that the 
cherished blood was shed " for England, Home, and Beauty." 
But it is a bitter gall to mingle with the Marah draught to have to 
think that dear and noble life was squandered in a poor ignoble 
work; in the dishonour rather than the glory of its country; 
and in working the behests of a delirious and unhallowed states- 
manship, which dashes at a jungle-hunt and calls it warfare ; 
which flings away the pen of wise diplomacy to fix the bayonet 
of needless strife ; and then jubilates amidst the barren fields 
on which no harvest smiles, and the empty mills whence 
peaceful commerce flies, because a fat barbarian is hunted 
down, and the scare of a band of coward colonists is set at rest 
by the butchery of a gallant, though a savage race. Let true 
Englishmen who are jealous for their country's truest honour ; 
who would preserve unstained the best traditions of her history; 
and re quicken to their old supremacy her peaceful industries ; 
see to it that better, purer counsels shall assert authority. And 
let that vox populi^ which is vox Dei\ that voice of the people, 
which is the voice of God, be heard with the indignant clarion 
of its roused omnipotence, " Be wise, now therefore, O ye 
kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth." Then shall the 
clash of anvil and of forge, silenced and hushed loo long, 
b^ heard ringing back the era of peace, and plenty, and 
contentment, by beating back the sword into the ploughshare, 
and the spear into the pruning-hook. We wish success to the 
trade of England in general, and Birmingham in particular. 
You remember the story of the boy whose mother gave him 
more broth than meat ; and who looked up out of his porringer 
and exclaimed, " What, broth to-day, missis ; and broth yester- 
day, missis, and broth the day before, missis ; and broth every 
day, missis ; why, Td rather wear out half a dozen knives and 
forks than two silver spoons." So I think I should be inclined 
to meditate between the arsenals where they are busy making 
the swords and guns and brewing the hell-broth of war ; and 
the pen-factories where they cast the peaceful weapons ot 
diplomacy; and shut the gates of the first as. Augustus C3esar 
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shut the gates of Janus, and fling wide the portals of the other; 
because I would rather wear out half a million steel pens than 
two edged tools of war. 

But we must apply our subject a little more figuratively, 
though more personally, and refer to those edged-tools that 
are so often brandished too recklessly in the home life; I mean 
the temper and the tongue. The one is the exponent of the 
other. The temper is the powder; the tongue is the trigger 
which explodes the charge. Shall I be right in asking the 
ladies to lend me their special attention here ? I hardly think 
so. I don't believe that woman holds a monopoly in tongue 
and temper. It is customary to talk as if it were so ; but, in 
spite of that capital and racy piece of genuine humour in our 
friend The Dart (an edged tool by-the-bye itself), of last week 
but one, called the "Silence Match," I think the men may 
fairly take their share of bad temper, although their tongues are 
not so clever in expressing it ; and therefore they often take to 
the cowardly and brutal way of conveying it through the medium 
of a clenched fist or a hob-nailed boot In any difference or 
disagreement, your opponent has more than half won the 
battle as soon as he has got you to lose your temper. In a 
contest of tongues or of pens, the palm is pretty sure to b«. 
with the competitor who keeps cool. Lookers on are said to 
see most of the game ; and if a passer-by should step into the 
village tap-room — that parliament of garrulity, that Lyceum of 
small wiseacres, and should hear the wrangle running high on 
tweedle-dunl and tweedle-dee— he would find no difficulty in 
deciding which had the best of it, if he saw one man gesticulating, 
and shouting, and perspiring till he was purple in the face, and 
the other quietly smoking his churchwarden, and putting in his 
blows artistically with a smile upon his face and a twinkle of 
the eye. I will not suppose such a wild possibility as that any 
gentleman here is afflicted with a scolding wife; but there 
may be one who is blessed with a partner of fervid tempera- 
ment and decided views, and a pointed way of conveying 
her sentiments. If there is such a thing as a scolding wife 
in Birmingham, I will account for it in the way in which 
the Americans explain all the evils and mistakes of their 
country, by saying it has been imported, and is not native. 
But it is just possible that even in Birmingham there may 
have chanced to settlCi one of those ladies of warm impulse, 
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who have the gift of leading, with their husbands, what is called 
by those who are more graphic than polite, a cat-and-dog life. 
Matrimony is a strange lottery ; and some of the alliances it 
mcludes, turn out rather in the seidlitz powder line, a mingling 
of an acid with an alkali, and a consequent effervescence and 
boiling over. Well, if this simile should at all come Jjipme, or 
near the home, of anyone here, may I suggest a word of 
friendly counsel There are two ways of treating such a case ; 
homoeopathically, and allopathically. Now I am generally a 
believer in homoeopathy ; but it wont do here. The motto of 
the homoeopathic school is similia similibus curantur^ "like 
cures like ; " but it wont apply to rage and passion. Neither 
will the principle of small doses prove efficacious. Tinctures, 
and triturations, and pilules and globules, will only prove 
irritating. Large, copious, drastic doses must be the method. 
And, not similar, but contrasting drugs must be administered 
to the patient. In the good old days the ducking-stool was 
the panacea for a scolding tongue ; but as that has unfortunately 
gone out of vogue through the mismanagement of modem 
legislation, the henpecked husband must take the case into his 
own hands. Not into his own fist, by striking, that is cowardly: 
not into his own feet, by kicking, that is brutal. But into his 
own hands, like a skilful practitioner. I^et me offer a few 
simple prescriptions. If there is a little too much brimstone in 
your better half s composition, let there be an extra quantity of 
treacle in yours ; and when the brimstone becomes too -mani- 
fest, you lay the dust and quench the flame with a little treacle. 
Meet the frown with the blandest smile, and turn away the 
wrath with the softest answer. Brimstone and treacle clears 
the skin ; and the same mixture in domestic life will purify the 
atmosphere wonderfully, and the face will clear up like an April 
morning, as the frown smooths from the brow, and the pouting 
lip subsides into a smile. Just step over to the Free Library, 
and read the " Taming of the Shrew," and come home and 
play Petruchio, smothering the scolding lips with kisses ; and 
strangling the abuse with close embraces. It can't go on long. 
She must give in, if you are kind and patient The Seidlitz 
powder will die down if you let it alone. But the storm in the 
teacup will run over into the saucer, and from the saucer to 
the floor, and there will be no end of it if you hit back again. 
But if you only take it easy, she tmist cpme round. Play the 
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man, and don't be impatient ; and then the true woman will 
show herself in the softened wife, and the domestic cloud will 
pass away. You must make allowance for the worries, and 
botherations of the round of home-cares, which have engrossed 
her. It is not an easy thing to keep half a dozen children out 
of mischief and danger; to tend the little one who may be 
sick ; and to wash, and dam, and mend, and keep the house 
clean and neat every day ; and if the effort should cause a ruffle 
on the temper, and put an edge upon the tone of voice just 
now and then, the true man will bear it patiently and bring the 
gleam of summer weather by a husband's gentleness and a 
father's smile, and not turn twilight into midnight by a ruffian's 
oath, or a dastard's blow. 

But there is another side of the picture. A wise, good 
wife will try her best to remember that her husband, if he is 
industrious, has been doing his part towards keeping that cot- 
tage bright and clean, by earning the wage which keeps the 
wolf from the door. It is a hard thing, for a man to come home 
with his back aching from his work, to find a sullen face to greet 
him, and a sharp word ,to mock the welcome he deserves. 
There is nothing so likely to drive a good man wrong, and send 
him to the public-house, as want of gentleness at home. And 
there is nothing more likely to keep him from the tap-room, 
and bring him and his wages home, than a cheerful wife, who 
tries to beat the landlady in tidiness, and make her cottage 
hearth sweeter and more inviting than the beerhouse parlour. 
If there must be contention, let the contest be between 
the workman's wife and the barmaid, which can make the 
place the most inviting; not a contest between those who are 
yoked together for affection and defence. If that contest is 
honestly entered into, I know who is sure to win. It is any 
odds on the loving wife. When the struggle is between love 
and greed, love must conquer. It is love which scrubs the 
cottage floor, love which sews on those shirt buttons, love which 
puts that neat patch into the conjugal breeches, and love which 
washes little Tom and Polly, and sets them in clean pinafores 
at the window to hail their father home to tea. But it is only 
greed which sticks the lemons on the tumblers on the snuggery 
shelf, and puts clean sawdust in the black spittoons, and rubs 
the shining taps, " and polishes up the handle of the great fronl 
door." And when the Edged-tools of the duel are love and 
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greed, I mean to put my money on the first at ten to one. Nc 
pothouse can contend against a clean home, a smiling wife, and 
children waiting for their father's kiss. 

Three little noses against the pane. 
Three pairs of eyes looking down the lane. 
Trying to see through the mist and rain 
If father is coming home. 

Three little faces clean and sweet, 
Dimpled fingers and dancing feet ; 
Well brushed jackets, and aprons neat. 
For frther is coming home. 

Over the track, with its lamps so bright, 
The long train glides in its rapid flight ; 
And three little children are happy to-night. 
For father is coming home. 

The whistle sounds, the gate's a'swing, 
Footsteps clatter, and voices ring ; 
Red lips kiss, and white arms clmg. 
For father has come home. 

If Temper and Tongue are sometimes the pepper with which 
a worried wife curries her tired husband's dinner, they are too 
often the dynamite with which that husband blows up the little 
home, and scatters its choicest Penates and household gods in 
ruin. And this is owing to the despotic and enslaving power 
of that other edged-tool of which we have set ourselves to 
speak — I mean the Tankard. If you mingle with a certain 
class of people you would almost come to think that a pewter 
pot was the axis of the globe on which they lived, the pole and 
pivot upon which their world revolved. Nothing can be done 
or thought of except over **a glass." They see everjrthing 
through a glass, darkly. There's a charming etiquette about 
this boozing too, which would be amusing if it were not so sad. 
Rich people at their banquets go through a solemn farce of 
the same kind, so that the poor man is not singular in his 
tomfoolery. The portly host, or chairman at a feast, shouts out 
the name of Mr. Tompkins halfway up the table; and Tompkins, 
who is swallowing a walnut or peeling a pear, starts and is 
half-choked by the surprise, and coughs himself purple in the 
face, and tries to smile blandly through his tears. From the 
solemnity of the challenge one would expect that Tompkins 
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was about to be carefully prepared for the intelligence that his 
house was on fire, or that some Claude Du Val had run away 
with his wife ; though, perhaps, he might have borne the latter 
intelligence with fortitude, and a sympathetic sigh for the hardy 
Du Val. But when silence is restored, and his dimmed vision 
enables Tompkins to see to the end of the table, he hears 
nothing more impressive than the exclamation, " The pleasure 
of a glass o* wine ! " and he perceives that the chairman's hand 
is hovering round the neck of a decanter as if he were trying to 
catch a blue-bottle. Then Tompkins says, with emotion, " Sir, 
you do me proud ! " and there is a solemn silence while a decanter 
is passed hand over hand all down the table, and the nervous 
Tompkins has poured a little into his glass, and slopped a great 
deal over the cloth ; and then the chairman grins from ear to 
ear, and ducks his nose into his cheese-plate, and Tompkins 
grins from ear to ear, and ducks his nose into his cheese-plate, 
and the performance is over till the next repetition. Tom and 
Jerry have a somewhat shorter but equally indispensable 
ceremonial. They meet at " The Jolly Nail-makers '* and call 
for pewters: and when they are filled they knock the rim of 
one tankard against the bottom of the other, and the bottom of 
this against the rim of that, and solemnly ejaculate the sonorous 
monosyllable " luck ! " and then they thirstily dispose of the 
decoction. " Luck !" alas, it is too often a sad satire. ** There's 
nae luck about the house," which has a drunken master at its 
head. When I have seen men fuddling in the mornings over 
their gills, and pints, and tankards, I have fancied, as the 
draught has gurgled down their throats, that they were drinking 
the little shoes from a pair of naked feet, which are left to 
patter on the pitiless stones, while the shrunken little wearer is 
taught to say "father" through a croupy throat, or a con- 
sumptive chest. There would be less lung consumption amongst 
innocent children if there were less lush consumption amongst 
gailty men. Even here, in Birmingham, a glass of beer seems 
to have its fascination. I have recently begun to live up 
Hagley Road, and am fain sometimes to use the 'buses on 
that favoured highway. And it is a matter of rather grim 
amusement to observe the convivial routine which is invariably 
indulged in by the drivers and conductors. As soon as the 
vehicle gets to the comer of Monument Lane (I think it is) it 
is drawn up^ and the passengers are detained while a drama of 
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great interest is enacted, occupying some time. The dramatis 
personcB are the guard and the driver. And the movement of 
the piece consists in the disappearance of the former into the 
recesses of the " Ivy Bush " and presently emerging with a spark- 
ling glass of nut-brown ale which he hands to Jehu on the box, 
and which that worthy dispatches with an air which only long 
practice and a ripe experience could impart Of course the 
passenger who occupies the box-seat cannot resist " standing 
Sam," and some of the passengers inside, who may be in a 
hurry cannot resist certain strong expressions at being detained 
while the British windpipe is being thus ostentatiously washed 
in the presence of ladies in the street. I am sure I do not 
grudge these good folks their glass of beer, but I can't see the 
need for this invariable parade of it, just for the sake of showing 
off a little fustian independence. But it has become a part of 
the programme now, and I don't believe the horses could be 
induced to pass that spot till they have felt the tricklings of 
the tankard on their tails. Dickens tells of a sagacious dog 
who was found profoundly staring at a board, and neither kicks 
nor coaxings could induce him to pass it. Upon the board 
was written, "The gamekeeper has orders to shoot all dogs 
found in this enclosure," and the dog was so impressed that he 
was rooted to the spot And so it seems to be with the Hagley 
Road horses whenever they approach the " Ivy Bush." But 
the glass of beer seems to be the goal which an Englishman 
keeps ever in his eye. He makes everything bear upon it 
He causes the most remote and unlikely things to lead up to it. 
I once heard Mr. Spurgeon tell of how he was crossing Clapham 
Common on a hot day, and met a man wheeling a large truck 
before him. On looking into the truck Mr. Spurgeon observed 
that there was nothing there except a small parcel that a man 
might carry in his coat pocket He could not repress the excla- 
mation, ** Well, that seems a queer thing ! " " What's a queer 
thing, sir?' said the man, setting down his truck. "Why, that 
you should take the trouble to wheel that great heavy truck about 
this hot day only for the sake of carrying that small parcel." 
" Oh," says the man, wiping his face, and smiling at his ques- 
tioner; " Vou call that a queer thing, do you." "Yes, I do." 
"I've met with a queerer thing than that this morning." 
"Aye; what's that?" "Why, I've been wheeling this truck 
about ever since ten o'clock ; it's now past twelve, and you are 
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the fust gen'leman as I've met, as looks likely to give me a 
glass of beer/' Now there was no apparent connection between 
the first part of the conversation and the glass of beer ; but 
that man's mind was set upon it, and he made everything bear 
upon it Is there not a good moral there for all of us ? If a 
glass of beer can absorb so much attention and quicken so much 
ingenuity, might not we be intent upon higher and better 
objects, and make everything tend towards them? We find 
this tankard turned into the aim of men's lives, as though it 
were the prize of a man's high calling to drink beer. If an 
athlete wins a race, a boxer wins a fight, a sculler wins a rowing 
match, he is presented with a cup. If a choir desire to com- 
pliment their leader they dower him with a cup. No matter who it 
is, or what the service, it is always a cup. A testimonial always 
takes the form of a tankard ; and the paradise to which many 
men press forward is sure to be a public-house. When a pro- 
fessional cricketer gets too fat and stiff to bowl down any more 
wickets he retires into a " pub." When an oarsman can't pull 
any more he gets behind a bar-counter and goes in for grog 
and apoplexy. When a fighter ceases to prosecute the noble 
art he sets up a dram-shop to foment quarrels among other 
people. It is a terribly ruling and dominant passion this 
British beeryness. It holds the workman with an iron chain, 
and makes him often into a helpless slave. We might certainly 
have enlarged our list of "T's" with which we have been 
illustrating our army of edged tools, and hailed the advent 
of the Teapot as a weapon which is beginning more effec- 
tually to cross swords with the Tankard. Men sometimes 
drink beer and gin and all the rest of it, because there 
is nothing else to drink. But a healthy movement has 
been set on foot of late, and has gained much ground, I 
am glad to know, in Birmingham, I mean the cocoa and 
coffee-bar movement. Here, at these clubs, the working 
man can gain the comforts of the public-house without its vice 
and squalor ; he can quench his thirst without being poisoned ; 
he can smoke his pipe, and read his paper, and play his game 
(I think) of billiards, "Nap," dominoes, chess, or draughts, 
without the brawling of a brandy-drinking herd around him, 
and can enjoy the recreation of the man, without the gruntings 
and guzzlings of the swine. I presage much hope out of this 
movement It cannot be too liberally enlarged. One h&'^'s. 
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with pleasure of each new development of it If music, and 
dancing, and such other pleasures, if they be pleasures, as are 
connected with the public-house, can be blended with this 
movement, let them be so blended by all means. Anything to 
send a man back sober to his home, and save the little ones 
and the toiling wives the misery, the debasement, the violence, 
the neglect, the rUin, the damnation, which drunkenness for 
ever brings upon the household and the home. 

Our last edged tool is the Truth. But where to find it? Are 
we not all Pilate's who need to ask " What is truth ? '* Some 
time ago some excavating geologists found some stones which 
bore impressions of certain implements, and on the strength of 
these they made an attack upon the Bible. They took these 
antediluvian old knives to cut out the Old Testament, and to 
stab holes in the New. But the blades broke against the 
adamant they sought to injure. Truth is the quest of sages in 
all the generations of the world. They search for it in the 
earth ; they search for it in the sky. They have tried to read 
it in the stones ; they have tried to spell it in the stars. They 
have been holding a Social Science Congress lately ; and a host 
of garrulous women who had better have kept at home, have 
speechified about women's wrongs and women's rights, and 
raised the old anomaly of petticoats in parliament, as though 
there were not old women enough there already ; and all this is 
supposed to be the part of the hue and cry after truth. Perhaps 
it may be true that the Social Science Congress, like many 
similar institutions, produces the maximum of talk, with the 
minimum of result But I can hardly endorse the verdict of a 
gentleman I heard speaking about it in Manchester the other 
day: that "hever since them two fellers Uxley and Tyndale 
made them speeches, there had been more hinfidels than hever." 
Truth is much indebted to Huxley and Tyndall, and all earnest 
men for what they are aiming to do in eliciting the facts of 
science; and a religion that cannot stand such testing had 
better talL We rejoice in the labours oi the men who turn the 
microscope towards the earth, and the telescope towards the 
sky. But still we are told to declare that he only finds the 
truth of truths, when bending his gaze upon the earth, who 
discovers the footprints of Christ upon its pathways. Healing, 
benevolence, gentleness, wisdom, courage, sweetness, all that 
makes home worth living in, shall be found there. He only 



finds the truth above in proportion as his lens reveals to him 
the Star by which the wise men were guided to the Bethlehem 
inn 1879 years ago. Find Christ, and you have found the 
Truth. You have not far to searck He is here, beside each 
one of yoa Here to forgive the foulest sin; to help the 
heaviest load ; to soothe the sharpest sorrow. The truth which 
tells of Him, and of His love ; of His Cross, and His salvation 
is the two-edged sword which shall strike down the empire of 
wrong, and cruelty, and vice, and which shall win the victories 
of grace, and love, and life, to all who lay hold upon Him. 
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EVER since Thomas Carlyle published his marvellous work 
on the French Revolution, and his, perhaps, still more 
marvellous "Sartor Resartus," it has been customary for young 
orators in debating societies to rumple up their hair, and declaim 
against Shams. The historian knew what he meant; for he 
always exposed the sham first, and denounced it afterwards. 
He gibbeted it, a spectacle for angels and men, leaving it 
writhing in its ugly and grotesque contortions, with his mighty 
pen infixed into its vitals. But the declaimer at our Mutual 
Improvement Society has not always a very clear perception of 
his own meaning when he talks of Shams. It has rather a fine 
sound ; it carries a ring of boldness with it; and, of course, the 
inference intended to be drawn is how abnormally real the 
speaker himself must be. But, from the grease upon his hair, 
to the Day and Martin on his boots, he is a living sham. His 
** make-up " is a sham ; his enthusiasm is a sham ; his indig- 
nation is a sham. His real purpose is to create an impression 
in his own favour, not to excite any horror or aversion. about 
shams, as he calls them. He says he is a Republican, and that 
Rbyalty is a sham ; that he is a child of nature, and that all 
** pageantry '' is a sham; that he is a tribune of the people, and 
that aristocracy is a sham ; and so on, and so on, and so on. 
Well, all right. Nobody ever dreams of disputing the matter 
with him. And why? Not because what he says is not 
palpably absurd ; but because it doesn't signify two straws >vihat 
c 
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he says. Because the whole thing is in itself a sham which 
exposes its own tinsel and unreality. To borrow a rather vulgar 
expression, the tyro is posing as a " big pot ; " and upon the 
platform of his club, and at the distance of his audience, and 
under the gaslight and shirt-front, the pot glistens and gleams 
enough for the occasion. But take it and scrape it, and you 
will find that it is only pewter, very thinly electroed. Analyse 
the speech, and it will probably have a very mixed pedigree, 
d,nd owe^ its origin to many authors. Weigh the sentiments, 
and you will discern more pennyweights than " scruples," 
and more *' drams '^ than " drachms ;" since they smack more of 
the tap-room than the forum. Note the manner, and it will be 
redolent of the artificiality of the elocution-class rather than the 
earnestness of the school of thought. In short, the whole 
performance will be replete with the sham it denounces. But 
still it is not altogether to be condemned. It may be that the 
" pot " is only pewter ; but pewter is not a useless metal ; it has 
its value, and that value is not small Neither is the attempt 
to appear, for the nonce, what it is not, entirely reprehensible. 
We base our societies on the model of the British Parliament. 
We have a speaker and an usher, and all the rest of it. We 
have a high stool which we call the speaker's chair ; and we 
put three ricketty benches, along one side, which we call the 
Government side ; and we can't make them too ricketty for the 
present Government; and we put three more ricketty benches 
on the other side, and call them Opposition. But we know it 
is all a matter oiform. It is but a sham. But there's no harm 
ih it ; and there may be a great deal of good. In that little 
sham Parliament there may be some young student of the 
world and of principle who may live to carry a little more 
reality and truth into that bigger sham which we call St. 
Stephens. A sham is not of necessity a deception or an 
imposture. Mock-turtle soup is not poison because it is not 
real turtle. I dare say the Lord Mayor of London might be 
starved down to such a pitch as to make him accept it with 
gratitude ; and an alderman might, in time, be induced to say 
a thankful grace over a plate of cold mutton. There's a good 
deal of lacquer and veneer in the world ; but it doesn't follow^ 
that there is not good grit below it The livery of London 
look very funny in their cloaks and chains and collars ; but I 
daresay there are some good enough fellows among them* 
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Even a beadle may by some chance have a few brains under 
his cocked hat, though it is a very great stretch of imagination 
to conceive it ; and a British policeman may carry some sterling 
worth under his official buttons, although the uniform, especially 
the helmet, is a dead weight upon it. But it need not follow 
tliat a man is untrue because there is a little sham about him ; 
nor is it a matter of course that he is of necessity a spoon^ 
because he is electro-plated. 

This electro-plate is a severe test and trial to the man him- 
self. It is a touchstone for real manhood. Put a dummy in 
buttons and bangles, and he is simply buttons and bangles, 
" only that, and nothing more." Put a man into anything or 
nothing, and whether wearing a bishop's apron or a black- 
smith's ; whether garbed as a prince or grimed as a puddler ; 
whether in the lawn of a chancellor or the shirt-sleeves of a 
chandler; the worth of modesty, and kindliness, and virtue, and 
talent will shine out 

•' The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man's a man for a' that." 

We can't get along very well without a little of this electro- 
plate to keep up appearances. Ever since Adam and Eve set 
up tailoring in Eden, with fig-leaves for their stock in trade, 
mankind has felt that it is necessary to set itself off a little. 
And we are obliged to extend the branches of that business, 
aud to strip the branches of more fig-trees to make ourselves 
look decent. The fig tree can afford to go naked better than 
the man. We have to disguise our motives, our purposes, our 
feelings, as well as ourselves. There was a doll in Paris (it is 
safer to go there for our illustrations) which used to wriggle out 
of a truckle bed in a garret in the Rue St. Honors, every 
morning at nine o'clock, and stand before a toilet table. A 
toilet table ! Well, it looked like one ; all hung with muslin 
and adorned with satin bows. But when the doll once 
tumbled up against it, and knocked it down, it turned out to 
be a heap of bricks with a deal board on the top. But what 
of that ? It answered the purpose of a toilet table ; and after 
an hour or two among the rouge pots and hare's feet, and the 
dyes and cosmetiques, the doll appeared on Bois and Boulevard 
like a woman, buxom, comely, and coquettish. That bald head 
** sunned over with curls ; " the toothless gums gleamed with 
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rows of pearl peeping from between banks of coral ; the " pen- 
cilled " brows arched over the languishing eyes, which were 
made to swim in dreamy glances with belladonna ; and from 
the dainty feet to the feather on the bonnet, what youth and 
nature could not do was done by art to fascinating perfection. 
AVhat though it was but a naked wig-block that sought the 
pillow when the day's farce was played; and a bag of bones 
that came out of the pads and gauds, and a death's head which 
showed its yellow parchment and its hollow jaws in the glass 
when the curtain fell ; the flies had buzzed about the sugar basin 
through another day ; sham had attained another victory ; and 
electro-plate had won the day once more. We know there's 
plenty of it in matters of costume. Why, even the ladies don't 
despise it altogether. Back hair has been known to fall off 
bodily; and figures and faces owe some small debt -to art for 
their contour and their colour. In America they keep busts 
and bosoms that wind up like a clock, so as to rise and fall like 
a palpitating emotion. They are warranted to keep going for 
four hours ; and if a lady stays out later than that limit she has 
to run out to get wound up. Prudent husbands try to get 
possession of the key, so that the gushing beauty may come 
home in good time before all her emotions are expended. I 
wish we had the key to one another's deeper feeling, that we 
might know whom to trust. 

But electro-plate advertises itself in a thousand tricks by 
which to cheat the old sage with the forelock and the hour- 
glass, and to dodge that still grimmer sentinel who bears the 
scythe. False hair, false teerh, false limbs, false eyes, false 
bloom, false pallor. Does your hair come off? Try our 
Zylobalsamum. Have you no teeth ? Try our Succedaneum. 
Axe you a cripple ? Accept as a legacy our unstoppable Cork- 
legs. Are you blind ? Have a pair of our Lamps of Light 
which will see round the corner. Are your cheeks too pale ? 
Tinge them with our Blushes of the Angels which shall make 
them damask as the rose. Is your nose too red? Sickly 
it o'er with the pale cast of our cream of alabaster, and 
the last blossom of the grove of Bacchus shall melt away 
for ever, or if not for ever, until the next application. 

There is a good deal of electro-plating going on just now in 
the political world. Cabinet ministers are stumping the country^ 
and are trying their best to put a shiny coat of gilding over their 
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policy of legislation. Some people had imagined they dis- 
covered a little pinchbeck showing beneath the blazon of 
" imperial " profession ; and it has become needful to give the 
article another dip to make it look like the real thing. Lord 
Salisbury tried to dip it in the clouds the other day at 
Manchester, if haply some of the sunshine might stick and make 
it look like gold But the sun had set, and it was but moon- 
shine that remained. He looked towards the East, but the 
Eastern Question looked very questionable indeed. No 
sunlight rose upon that eastern sky to gleam upon his shield. 
He did not say a word too much or too strong about the 
perfidy of Russia, the craftiest and most intriguing foe this land 
or human liberty ever had amongst civilized nations. But the 
more black he made the Czar, the more futile did he show his 
policy to be. To give to Russia, even in seeming, much less 
in reality, the honour of restraining the barbarities of Turkey, 
and to fix the eyes of nationalities panting for their independence 
on the Northern Bear as the power and director of their hope ; 
is to delegate to an impostor what is the work of noble men, 
and to permit a golden opportunity to slip out of our fingers. 
The work of freedom, progress, and reform is the hereditary 
and natural mission of our country. But our Government has 
refused to accept it, and left it to be performed or pretended 
by Russia. Mr. Cross, at Leigh, declared " No one abhors the 
bad government of Turkey more than I do. None is more 
anxious to see reforms carried out in that country, and no one 
would ever stir a finger ; I know I never would, nor would any 
member of the Government, in such abuses as have been brought 
before us." Why, there was a time when all Europe was prepared 
to unite to coerce Turkey to treat her Christian subjects with 
common humanity ; and it was the action and attitude of Mr. 
Cross's Cabinet which prevented this union. And Russia was per- 
mitted the honour (such as it was) of doing brutally by the sword 
what we might have done gloriously and alone at one time, and 
afterwards in moral concert with all Europe, by peaceful and firm 
diplomacy. We are told by those who know Turkey well — and 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cross must know it as a fact — that scarce 
a day passes in Turkey without some foul and unpunished 
outrage being inflicted by the Moslem on the Christian. The 
oath of a Christian is not accepted in a court of justice ; and 
the Government of Christian England, with its State Church 
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and its imperial braggadocio, dares not unmuzzle the British 
Lion to roar "This shall not be." Mr. Humphry Sandwith, 
in a letter of the other day, quotes from an English gentleman 
who had visited a Protestant family which had passed through 
nameless outrages, and who says, **I should be glad to accom- 
pany some member of the English Cabinet to that afflicted 
home, and show him those three men, all covered with wounds 
in one room, and those disgraced women, and those bloody 
clothes, and then translate to him from Turkish the words of 
that modest Protestant woman describing what they had passed 
through that night. If his blood did not run cold before he 
left the house, I should say there was very little English blood in 
his veins." Mr. Sandwith adds "Such experiences are common to 
all who travel in Turkey. A few months ago, near where I was 
staying, a Christian woman hung herself some days before her 
expected confinement. She could not face the terrible position 
of having to nurse the child of her Turkish violator." Those 
who live exposed to these horrors appeal to the English Cabinet 
because they know that, but for their protection of Turkey, 
they could not exist. "They pretend," says Mr. Sandwith, "to 
cure Turkish tyranny and fanaticism by sending a distinguished 
antiquarian to preach * sweetness and light ' to these irre- 
claimable savages. He cannot even get Shevket Pasha 
punished. That monster is decorated, and sent to massacre 
Greeks, as if in mockery of our remonstrances. Our ambassador 
cannot get justice done on the murderers of Englishmen. The 
blood of Ogle and of Anderson lies unavenged. I hope Lord 
Salisbury will tell us in his next speech of a single reform begun 
in Asia Minor, now lying in blood and anarchy under our 
protection ; and I beg to inform Mr. Cross, who has shown 
some conscience in his speech, that this hideous Turkish policy 
of ours will inevitably break down from its own inherent 
wickedness ; for, whatever its authors may profess or may wish, 
they are but protecting the robber, the assassin, and the 
violator, for such are now free to work their will under the 
segis of Christian England." 

Now this is written by a man vv^ho has spent much of his life 
in Turkey, and who knows its people well. Our ambassadors 
must surely know these things too ; and, through them, our 
Government must know them. If, knowing these things, they 
are concealing or conniving at them they are guilty of a 
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monstrous crime. If they are striving to repress them, but lack 
the power, then let them cease to brag of an imperial policy, 
and let stronger men come forth to whom England's honour 
and fair fame are dearer, and who will make her voice heard 
with authority in the name of humanity, and right, and God. 
Let Birmingham resolve that the shield of England shall not 
be lacquered with a sham imperialism, but shall flash with the 
solid gold of righteousness and truth, and be burnished with 
the sunlight of freedom and religion. 

Even the boundless ingenuity of the versatile Premier has 
been sorely taxed to paint the present state of things couleur 
dc rose; and it needed a good deal of electro-plating in his 
speech five weeks ago to the yokels at Aylesbury to conceal 
the gravity of the agricultural distress. It might do pretty well 
for a banquet speech, because accuracy is not looked for after 
dinner; and country squires and parsons, "with fat capon 
lined," are not acutely sympathetic with poor Hodge, who is 
not " lined" at all. If fair words could have made those light 
ears that were waving outside the feasting hall heavy and thick 
with wheat, the great necromancer of the Treasury might have 
accomplished it But there were the crops all thin and 
blighted, and there were the farms all wet and sodden, and 
there were the labourers sad and hungry ; so it was little use to 
juggle with mere phrases ; so even Vivian Grey was fain to 
pretend to be practical. And so he talked about the opening 
which the Western fields offered for agricultural industry. And 
he put in a word for Canada. Referring to American com- 
petition with Great Britain, he said the greatest apprehension 
was felt in the United States that they could not compete with 
Canada, because of their high taxation and high wages. Since 
the surrender of the territories of the Hudson Bay Company, 
Canada, he said, had become possessed of an illimitable and 
fertile wilderness. Nearly all the chief land owners in the 
extreme Western States of America had sold out, gone to that 
wilderness, and begun to cultivate it. His lordship had heard 
on high authority that Canada expected to outstrip the United 
States in the competition for the European markets. He, 
therefore, advised the farmers of England not to be precipitate. 
Another high authority had informed him that, under all the 
circumstances, the markets of the United States would be 
disturbed, and that, with the impulsive character of humanity 
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in the United States, the Canadian wilderness would soon be 
occupied by millions. Now all this was, we suppose, intended 
to indicate Canada as a preferable field of emigration for the 
British farmer, to Texas and the Western States of America. 
He seemed to tacitly acknowledge that emigration on a large 
scale from these shores was an undeniable necessity. No amount 
of " electro " could plate over that ugly fact. But, granted 
that emigration was a necessity, there were two things it became 
necessary to conceal. The first of these was that this necessity 
had largely arisen out of the policy pursued by the party 
" educated " and led by the speaker himself. The Sphinx has 
an imagination, although that imagination is not, we fear, too 
often, or too greatly, stirred by conscience. But although the 
board on which the fruit and the decanters clustered, and 
helped the toast to which the Premier spoke, was probably 
surrounded only by those whose past prosperity had placed 
beyond the need of emigration ; a little fancy on the part of 
the practised orator might have filled the room with a murmur 
from outside not quite so loyal as the ringing cheers which 
greeted him within ; and the voices of pale labourers, pinched 
and hungry, might have struck upon his ear, as they tied their 
bundles and shouldered the spade there was^ no use for here ; 
"Aye, Canada and Texas may be very good places in their way, 
but an Englishman likes Old England best. Our fathers' graves 
are here ; the scenes of our happiest days are here ; the days of 
childhood ; the days of love and courtship; the churches where 
our troth was pledged are here; and the cottages where our 
children were born are here ; and these things make the old 
land dear to us, and make it hard to leave it And but for an 
* imperial policy,* it may be we might have been able to live 
and die here ; and we lay no small share of the pain and 
burden of our banishment at your lordship's door." I say a 
little fancy, pricked on by conscience, might have called up 
some words or thoughts like these ; so it was needful to plate 
over the idea that these emigrating tribes were lashed from 
their country by the same Government " whip " which had been 
at work to muster the majorities in favour of expensive 
" scientific boundaries," and barren " annexations." 

And then, too, whilst he gave the wise advice to emigrating 
Englishmen to turn their attention towards Canada, it was 
necessary to conceal the fact that one reason for this preference 
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should be that the more Englishmen could be encouraged to 
settle down in Canada the longer would the threatened 
annexation of that Dominion to the States be postponed. 
Annexation is all very well when we are the annexers ; but 
when we are annexed, it is a different thing. We may annex 
the Transvaal,- or Afghanistan, or Cyprus; but it isn't so 
glorious to have fifty thousand square miles of territory quietly 
annexed by a foreign Power; so Lord Beaconsfield gives to 
that unpleasant possibility a plating of good advice to the 
emigrating farmer to turn his face towards Canada, that she 
may be peopled by Englishmen who might help to retain her 
for the mother country. But emigrants who have been kicked 
out of the mother country are hardly the people who are likely 
to carry with them the kindliest feelings towards her, especially 
when their mentor is the very man who has done most to kick 
them out But part of the electro-plate of the Prime Minister 
in this emigration speech will not bear much scraping or 
rubbing against facts. He says " the greatest apprehension is 
felt in the United States that they cannot compete with Canada, 
owing to their high taxation and high wages." Mr. T. B. 
Potter, M.P. (I think) for Carlisle, writing from Niagara Fallsy 
says he does not believe any such apprehension exists. But, 
be that as it may. Sir John Macdonald, the present Prime 
Minister of Canada, and the Lord Beaconsfield of the Dominion^ 
has been putting a charge upon the land, while the American 
Government are giving their's free to all settlers. When I was- 
in Canada, in the winter, Mr. Mackenzie, the late Liberal Prime 
Minister of the Dominion, was good enough to preside at one 
of my lectures in Toronto, and I learned that it had always 
been the policy of that gentleman while in power to give the 
land free of charge to those who came to settle in Canadian 
farms ; but his successor, so far from encouraging the immigrant 
to choose Canada as his adopted home, is driving Canadians- 
over the border into American territory, because he will insist 
on charging two dollars an acre for Canadian allotments. If 
Canada is to keep pace, much more outstrip, the American 
competition, a liberal policy must supplant the present impost^ 
and the land must be set free. 

And, what is more, the land question will have to be over- 
hauled here in England by patriotic statesmanship, unless our 
poor and crowded population are to be elbowed and shoved 
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into the sea, or to the colonies by millions to make room for 
Lord Nobody ^s grouse, and to accommodate his lordship's 
harriers. Deerstalking is very well ; but justice and the right 
to Hve must take precedence of sport The lordly monopolists 
of vast estates are not only pursuing the stag and the fox ; but 
Ihey are chasing Englishmen and Englishwomen who have a 
birthright in their native land, off the soil on which they have a 
claim to live and thrive. There are problems forcing themselves 
to the front and this is one of them ; and they must be confronted 
by honest legislation. And those men must be summoned 
to deal with them, who will give forth the ring of the solid 
metal, md not show the flash of a thin lacquering of tinsel 
•swagger. It is true the Queen is an Empress ; but the people 
are in want. Cyprus is annexed; but Ireland is in revolt 
The six millions are squandered ; squandered in wars and 
strifes that the pen might have settled better than the sword : 
they are squandered, and rusted with the blood of the loyal and 
the brave. But, men of Birmingham, men of England, the 
man who saved for you those millions, and so lightened your 
iDurdens from being crushing and intolerable ; that man still 
lives ; and he waits for you to crown him, and to set him where 
he can make the moral sense of Christian England heard from 
vend to end of Europe and across the coasts of Africa, and the 
frontiers of Asia ; as he waves over the troubled scene abroad 
and the stagnant marts at home, that sceptre which branches 
forth into the three-fold luxuriance of Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform. 

But I must let you go ; and I do so with reluctance, because 
we have to part at least for some time. I am glad to have had 
an opportunity of thus breaking the ice and making the 
acquamtnnce of an audience of Birmingham working people. 
I wish they way had been clear for our occasional meetings in 
this hall ; but that, it seems, cannot be just yet. I tried to 
bring about an arrangement by which, perhaps, once a month, 
or once in three weeks, I might meet with such as might accept 
the interview ; but I failed in this. If not here, perhaps else- 
where, we may meet again ere long. Meanwhile, I cannot let 
you go without doing two things. The first is to thank you 
from my heart for coming in such vast numbers to hear these 
addresses ; and for the patience and good nature with which 
you have listened to me. I leave this platform for a better man to 
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come and do better work; a work in which I wish him affection- 
ately " God Speed." He will preach what he and I call the gospe! 
to those who fill these walls. I have not proposed to do that 
directly, having been anxious to enlist the attention and the 
sympathy of many who would not have come to hear it from 
my lips. I am thankful to say that from the heaps of letters I 
have received, signed *' Infidel," ** Atheist," and the like, but all 
of them criticising kindly, that hope has not been frustrated. 
By these I have been thanked for the social and political element 
which has pervaded these addresses, and challenged to adduce 
facts in vindication of the' Christian sentiments and religious 
principles laid down. It will be seen that it is hardly possible 
or right to turn this platform and this opportunity into a 
discussion forum with a comparative few. But I will promise 
those who have thus challenged me not to forget their appeal, 
and to try in the course of my future ministry to set my side of 
the religious question over against theirs as logically and clearly 
as I can. I do not ask that they should come to hear such 
efforts ; but I shall try from time to time to cast them into a 
form which shall be very cheaply accessible to them. Mean- 
while my present object will be gained, as far as my hearers 
who object to Christianity are concerned, if I have convinced 
them that honest interest in what concerns the welfare of the 
people, is not confined to Baskerville Hall, or to those reformers 
who leave out the Prince of all Reformers from their creed ; 
but that even in the pulpits, and the Bethels, and the Ebenezers 
which too many of them connect with Phariseeism, and cant, 
and narrowness, and dogma, and priestism, and fire and brim- 
stone ; there are warm hearts and anxious minds to whom the 
social problems of the time, as well as the religious difficulties 
of men's minds and consciences, are matters of anxious thought 
and tender sympathy. If I have helped anyone to believe 
that more fully I am very thankful ; because that faith will 
help to forge a hopeful link between people who are classed too 
much apart, and warm hearts which have been estranged. If 
good fortune should find for me a place and opportunity to 
renew these addresses, with a view of deeping that bond, 
perhaps I may hope that some of you will come to hear and 
hiss me. Will you ? I shall be right glad to see you. 

My last word now shall be especially to the friends who 
chailenge me ior facts, although they are emphatically for all. 
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There are some facts which are only verified by actual 
experiment If anyone had told you or me fifty years ago that 
we could flash a message from Birmingham to Edinburgh in 
twenty seconds we should not have believed it But we believe 
it now, because we have done it If anyone had told us thirty 
years ago that a single electric spark could be made the means 
of burnishing a pale white bowl of German silver or base metal 
with bright gold and making it shine like an imperial crown we 
should not have believed it. But we believe it now, for we may 
see it done every day at Mr. Elkington^s, in Newhall Street 
You would have jeered the man who told you these things, 
and voted him a fool. You may do the same by me now if 
you will ; but there are a thousand hearts in this place who will 
know I state 2^fact^ when I declare that there is a cord let down 
from heaven to earth, none the less real because invisible, whose 
further end wraps round the heart of the great Father of 
mankind, and which only waits the touch of faith to bear the 
wants and woes of the troubled and the sorrowful to that great 
spring of helpfulness and love. Some of us know it because we 
have proved it We have been heavy hearted, and He has 
comforted us. We have been lonely as we have sighed after 
our loved and lost, and He has brought back to us the touch of 
the vanished hand, and the sound of the voice that is still. I 
tell you I know that my Redeemer liveth. And if you ask, how 
do I know ? I say because His arm is round me now, and none 
can pluck me from His hand. I am prepared to prove that 
such faith is not fanatical but philosophical. A sneer is as easy 
as an assertion, and a taunt is cheaper and nastier than a 
dogma. But that life is dependent upon faith is as clear as the 
sun. And I submit that it is better to believe an everlasting 
fact, than to believe a lie. 

The atheist or the so-called free- thinker will not believe me, 
will have little patience with me ; but I must apply my title to 
the many here who will have patience. But before I do so let 
me frankly apologise to the unbelieving friends who have 
protested against my speaking of free-thinking and free-drinking 
in the same breath. I did not mean offence ; nor did I intend 
a reflection on the moral life of those who like to call themselves 
free-thinkers on the strength of a self-asserted licence to laugh 
with a cheap and fustian scorn at the faith which has made our 
nation great, and which makes our hopes immortal. But to 
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you who are not atheists but only heavy-hearted and sin- 
stricken ; to you who make no boast of being free-thinkers, but 
who only groan under the galling of a guilty conscience ; to you 
on whom the stain of violence, intemperance, deceit, or wrong, 
in one or each of its ten thousand forms, is deep ; to you I 
make my last appeal. That heart which is so heavy and so foul 
may be made light and clean ; and on that clouded brow the 
gold of life and spiritual resurrection may glitter in a moment 
I have seen the tinsmith bring the dull and leaden-looking 
bowl under the cross-beam whence the flimsy scroll of go^d-leaf 
hangs, and bring the two poles of wire into a moment's contact 
with the poor and tinsel metal ; and with the flash the surface 
has been burnished with a rich and shining gold, bright as the 
amber of the morning sun. And my prayer goes up to God 
to-day that some poor heart — the heart of a drunkard, or a 
slave in one of sin's myriad dungeons — may find its way beneath 
the cross-beam where the Saviour of mankind atoned our guilt 
with His own blood, and find not only cleansing but glory. I 
tell you, brother, sister — I tell you in spite of the sneer of the 
firee-thinker, as he boasts himself to be — that one touch of the 
two poles of penitence and faith about the cross of Christ shall 
golden that dead heart with immortality and light ; and that the 
only freedom which is worth the name shall come to you with 
the liberty wherewith Christ shall set you free. I'arewell ! 
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An Address to Working People, in the Toiun Hail, Birmingham, on Sunday, 

January 25//^, 18S0. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



WHEN I took the liberty, in October last, to invite such 
of my fellow-townsmen and townswomen as might feel 
that way disposed, to attend a few addresses I was desirous of 
making to them, I tried to describe the kind of audiences I 
hoped to attract, and the reason why I was wishful to attract 
them. Such explanations need not now be repeated at any 
length, and would not require to be made at all, save for the 
fact that this is not the only effort put forth in this town in the 
same direction. It is on this account that I wish to say that 
I attempt no rivalry, but only a humble co-operation with similar 
work already set on foot. In such a population as this there is 
room for the utmost that the most zealous of us all can do to 
foment an interest in principles of social progress, of domestic^ 
improvement, and especially of spiritual growth. I may claim 
to have been, if not a pioneer, at least one of the earliest 
treaders of this path. I remember when I was a student at 
Bristol College, how I heard of the success of the addresses 
given to the '^ Men of Liverpool " by my friend Hugh Stowell 
Brown. I used to read these plain, outspoken, manly social 
lectures ; and it was the influence which they had upon mc 
which led me to accept with alacrity the invitation which I 
received in 1855 to a pastorate in Manchester. I hoped that 
an opportunity for some similar effort, within the limit of my 
humbler capacity, might be afforded by such a place of residence, 
and my ambition to get among the working people, and reach 
their hearts with homely talk, was rewarded by their coming in 
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large numbers to a rough hall, in a rough district called Ancoats, 
and then, for seven consecutive years, crowding the great Free 
Trade Hall to its utmost capacity. Even during my twelve 
years' residence in London, I could not leave the much be- 
lectured " working man " alone, but dragged him into an empty 
swimming bath in Lambeth, whither he came from time to time, 
, and kindly let me talk to him. And it was the hope of decoying 
him within the range of the same irrepressible garrulity which 
operated strongly in drawing me to Birmingham. As the 
sportsman draws the covers where he imagines the game to be 
most plentiful, and whips the streams where he hopes the 
shoals will be most thick, so I, who have made the " working 
man " my natural prey, swooped down on Birmingham where 
I hoped to find him plentiful and ready to nibble at my bait. 

I hope this explanation will exempt me from the suspicion of 
anything in the shape of rivalry with work already done by a 
better workman. ' When I first applied for, and for three weeks 
obtained, the use of this hall for my purpose, I did not know 
that it had been occupied for similar endeavours ; and when I 
made a friendly effort to infringe the monopoly of this place, 
by proposing that once in three weeks, or once a month, I 
might have an opportunity of trying my methods of address, 
it was simply to put myself in communication with those in 
whose social happiness I take a friendly interest, and whose 
temporal and spiritual good I was wishful to promote. Had 
this place been less efficiently occupied, I might have regretted 
more strongly that my friendly overture was repelled. It is 
only because this hall did not happen to be required that I am 
here this afternoon ; and it will be with the utmost readiness 
that I shall retire from it after to-day, to pursue my modest 
design in a less ambitious building, until this shall again, become 
available. 

As to that design itself, a very few words will be enough. 
Primarily, it is an attempt to break down the barrier of distrust 
which keeps the cleric and the artizan asunder, and whiqh 
causes so large a section of our people to avoid churches ai)d 
public worship, bee i use they resent the badges by which priests 
affect distinction from the laity. Even should we fail to draw 
any appreciable number within the orbit of stated Sabbath 
worship, which is a consummation at which we shall strive, we 
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may at least hope that something helpful and cheering amidst 
the worries of the work-life, or the drudgeries of the domestic 
routine may be gathered from our meetings. We shall not be 
too scrupulous or fastidious as to the means by which we shall 
carry out this aim. We do not deprecate a healthy laugh, even 
on a Sunday afternoon ; and therefore we shall take our chance 
of criticism from the sticklers for rigidity, and of Pharisaic 
stricture, and indulge a smile should it happen to seek vent. 

Moreover, although controversy is one of the last elements 
which will come within the scope of our plan, we shall not be 
forgetful of that hope which we expressed at the first of our 
former meetings, namely, that not a few of those who disbelieve 
not only in stated religious methods, but in religious creeds also, 
may be drawn by the social character of our gatherings ; and 
whilst we repudiate, as outside our plan, and beyond our power, 
anything like efficient or consecutive debate, we shall hope to 
take sympathetic cognizance of any real and honest difficulty 
which may lie across the path of the thoughtful, and which 
prevents his broadening the orbit of the life of mere perception 
into the freer and wider range of faith in the Unseen. In other 
words, while the chief aim we set before us will be to cheer the 
domestic and work-a-day life with homely social counsel, and to 
make the spiritual life more attractive by setting forth the love 
of Christ ; we shall have a word of sympathy and suggestion, 
when it comes in our way, to the honest unbeliever whose 
doubts are real, and whose difficulties are substantial We may 
not be able to alleviate, much less remove these hindrances ; 
but it will form a bond which is not to be despised if we can 
succeed in showing that we have a human and a brother feeling 
towards those who feel them. 

This effort to make clear the reason why we want to meet you. 
Sabbath by Sabbath, is what we mean by "Shaking hands." A 
making things pleasant all round, that we may know where we 
are, and what we are about Even pugilists used to shake hands 
before they pounded one another into pulp ; and as we are not 
going to do anything of that kind, surely we ought to do the 
same with very great cordiality. 

There is a great deal in the shake of the hand, and there 
ought to be a great deal more. It ought not to be a form, but 
a pledge of real friendly feeling. There's a hint of equality 
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about it which distinguishes it from assumption and patronage. 
It is on this footing of equality that I want to shake hands with 
rriy audiences on these Sunday afternoons. I wish to be 
recognised as one of yourselves in every respect; not as a 
parscMi, or one who shelters himself behind any official claim or 
pretence. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that a shake of the 
hand is as varied as the feelings it is supposed to convey. But 
a great deal of meaning and of feeling may be thrown into it A 
Freemason, 1 believe, has a method of shaking hands peculiar 
to his mysterious order, by which he is known by any brother 
in the same fraternity. But significant hand-shaking is not the 
monopoly of the "mason,'* but is shared in by the "brick." If 
a man is a brick he shakes hands like a brick. And by this I 
do not mean that a man must squeeze your hand into a jelly 
to show his cordiality ; but he can infuse the honesty of his o^\ti 
feelings of manly friendship into his greeting without compelling 
you to wear your hand in a sling for a week, and dictate your 
correspondence to an amanuensis, because you can't hold a 
pen. I used to have a friend in Manchester who had a hand 
as large as a fire-shovel, and a wrist as strong as a vice ; and 
when he took you by the hand you could feel your fingers 
crunching into mincemeat, while he sweetly smiled and told 
you it was a fine day, and how he had been longing to shake 
hands with you. I endured the hug of this digital boa constrictor 
some half dozen times ; but by degrees I used to get upon ray 
guard, and when I saw him coming I used to get my umbrella 
handle ready to place into his all-devouring palm, so that I 
might receive his cordiality through the medium of a third 
party ; like the constable who sits in the little room between a 
prisoner and his visitor to warn them against being too warm, 
and to tell them when to leave off. I think a very useful 
application of this plan of shaking hands by deputy might be 
made sometimes. • For instance, I have drawn a moral 
occasionally while sitting at a pantomime, when the clown has 
gone grinning up to the unsuspicious pantaloon, and offering 
his extended palm, suddenly withdrawn it to substitute the red- 
hot poker in its place. The moral I have drawn has been this : 
" Be careful of the friendships you make, lest you burn your 
fingers." How many have been ruined through the misplaced 
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confidence which shakes the wrong hand ! A little child will 
l)ut out the left hand, but when its mama says: "The 
other hand, my little man," it will substitute the right. 
How many thousands would be happier and richer to-day 
if there had been some monitor in the shape of conscience 
in the Board Room of the Glasgow Bank, to say to the men 
who were slipping the sinister or left hand into that of innocent 
and confiding customers, " the other hand, gentlemen," so that 
the right hand might have been offered as the pledge of righteous 
dealing. It is not always possible to guard against the knaveries 
of public companies ; but it is easier, and not less incumbent, 
to exercise wise caution in the choice of our associates. We 
would be the last to recommend a churlish suspiciousness which 
never has a kind word for anybody, .or a cheery look for a 
neighbour, for fear of being overreached or taken advantage of 
But it is one thing to be a sneak, and another to be a dupe. 
There are thousands of weak and confiding working-men who 
would be happier to-day in their recollections of the past, if 
they had discriminated more wisely as to when and with whom 
to shake hands. The "confidence trick" is worked in more 
ways than one. It is not only the man who button-holes the 
simpleton at the street-corner, and pulls out his purse-full of 
flash notes and laquered sovereigns, and gets him to put a five 
]X)und note in his hand as a mark of confidence, while he goes 
away to speak to a friend, and never comes back again ; it is 
not only this clumsy knave who does the confidence tricL It 
is tlie mercantile company which deceives its shareholders ; it is 
the trustee who violates his trust; it is the workman who 
swindles his employer, and the employer who oppresses his 
workman. All these are violations of the law of hand-shaking, 
which should be the law of mutual confidence. Whatever makes 
it more difficult for man to trust his brother man, is an infringe- 
ment of this law of hand-shaking. He who shakes confidence 
ought never to shake hands. Nor does the principle stop in 
its application at such instances as wc have given. It shows 
itself in the conduct of the election candidate who is ready to 
promise anything on the hustings, but to do nothing in his seat 
in parliament Nor is it constituencies only which have been 
falsely wooed. That is an evil easily set right ; for it lies in the 
power of a constituency which has been betrayed, to fling back 
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the false hand which has betrayed it. And it also lies in the 
power of a nation which has been betrayed ; betrayed by false 
glamour, by "imperial" tinsel, by disingenuous decoys; betrayed 
into gigantic outlays, complex entanglements, and inglorious 
wars ; it lies, I say, in the pow^er of a nation thus betrayed to fling 
off the thrall, to relegate to the limbo of well-earned obscurit>' 
the unmasked empiric, beneath whose tawdry domino no lion- 
heart is found to beat ; and transfer her confidence from the 
sorcerer to the statesman ; from the juggler to the patriot. God 
send England peace ! But if we must have war may we show 
the warriors' greaves stained with the blood of foemen worthy of 
a mighty nation's steel, and not the cloven hoof bespattered 
with the crimson of down-trodden savages and stricken serfs. 
Strike bravely, O my country ! if thou must strike at all. Hit a 
man your own size, and don't slink frightened from the Russian 
bear while crowing on the reddened dunghill of the Afghan or Zulu. 
But if a constituency or a nation can thus dissolve a tie which 
is compromising and untenable, there are other unions not so 
easily dissevered, and therefore which should be made with special 
care and circumspection. I dare say there are some here who 
have already guessed my drift These are addresses to " the 
men and women of Birmingham." Men are stupid, but women 
are shrewd and quick to take a hint So if you men don't 
know what I'm driving at, I guess the women do. I say there 
is a link which law and honour combine to forge very fast and 
strong, and which, once forged, is not easy to unclasp; What 
is it ? That worse than widowed heart who wears the weeds, 
not on her head, but dank and cold within her bosom, and who 
finds the thing the world calls her husband, not still in the 
grave, but raving in that more deadly sepulchre, the public- 
house ; she knows. That little child whose errands are divided 
into two dreary missions, one to the pawnshop with trinket 
after trinket, till the little house is bare, and its one inmate is 
starvation, and the other to the beershop to beg the sot she 
still calls "father" to come back to the den she still calls 
"home"; she knows. It is the marriage tie I mean. The 
hand-clasp of the altar is an awful and a solemn hand-shaking. 
It is a delicate thing to speak about ; but I would venture on a 
word of caution to the fair, the thoughtless, and the unsuspect- 
ing amongst the young women who may hear me. It is a 
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pleasant thing to be courted, and admired, and flattered. When 
I was a lad 1 often used to wish I was a girl that I might receive 
all the pretty speeches, instead of having the trouble and 
embarrassment of making them. But I would venture to advise 
the fair owner of those bewitching eyes, and clustering ringlets, 
and all the other charms, to be wary, and to put the claimant 
who comes suing for her smiles to a long and careful test ere 
she commits her life to that irrevocable pledge " I will," which 
seals her fate "for better or for worse." If it turn out "for 
worse " you have no idea how terrible that " worse " will be. 
But you may gain some inkling of it by a stroll along the nearest 
alley; a ramble towards the nearest madhouse; a saunter 
through the nearest cemetery ; or a glance at the granite of the 
nearest gaol. Some of those blanched, bruised, hollow-eyed 
skeletons who drag their poor rags to the entrance of that alley, 
as though the narrow street were the most sweet-breathed 
country, and the smoke-filmed sky the bluest heaven, were once 
as fair as you. Some of the white and frosty hairs the fingers 
of that poor maniac in that asylum are tearing up by handful s 
were once as soft and rich as yours ; and if she had never worn 
a wedding-ring upon those fingers they would not be thus 
employed to-day. Some of those broken hearts which form the 
pavement of that cemetery were once as light as yours, until they 
were crushed by miscreants who swore to God to love and 
cherish them. And some of the captives in those cells were 
once as honest and as good as you, until a guzzling swill-bowl, 
called a husband, drove and drank them into theft and fraud. 
So sisters, daughters, be wary. It may be very nice to have a 
home of your own. The picture is a pretty one of a bright 
fireside, with plenty on the board, with love reigning through the 
cottage, and children smiling on the hearth. But the loneliest 
and the hardest drudgery, by which an honest crust was ever 
earned, were dignity and bliss compared with the heart-blight of 
a drunkard-haunted home. If your admirer speaks to you in 
the accents of respect as well as passion ; if he looks at you 
through manly honest eyes, and challenges you to put his love 
to the test of patience and devotion, listen to him, and believe 
him j but if he leers at you with fuddled glances ; if he seeks to 
lure you into doubtful haunts where a self-respecting woman 
ought not to be seen, send him to the right-about : fling back 
his profiered gifts ; tear up his beery photograph, and tell hixcv 
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that when you many it will be a man that you will choose ; and 
till he comes you will fight life's battle with your own bare 
hands, and with your heart unfettered by an incubus, and that 
John Thrift and not John Barleycorn shall be the name of him 
you call your husband. 

I fear it is a little impudent to venture upon this very homely 
sort of counsel ; but I do it with the best intentions, and in the 
full conviction of its soundness. It is not often, I'm afraid, 
that ood advice is taken upon points like these. That heart 
which is a "free and fetterless thing" is very difficult to guide 
or to restrain. But it would be worth all the abuse which I 
expect to get for these addresses, and all the snubs and sheers 
of the prim and the censorious, if any flighty and too-trusting 
woman might be led to baulk herself, and pause ere she topples 
over the a'nyss in which millions of fair and honest Englishwomen 
have been engulphed by a hasty or an ill-judged marriage. 

But there's another, and a sunnier side to this matrimonial 
picture. It is not all deception and decoy. It is not every 
wooing smile that hides the grin of the death's head. And when 
that si: ken knot is worthily and wisely and lovingly tied ; when 
it weds two brave fond hearts together who are resolved to halve 
the trials and double the joys of life to one another; then there 
is a sacred music in the marriage peal. May such be the music 
of the nuptials of the sons and daughters who may hear me now; 
and may t'lC song, you lads, shall sing about your wives, when 
you and they are old, be this — 

" Her dainty hand nestled in mine, rich and white, 

And timid as trembling dove ; 
And she twinkled about me,. a jewel of light. 

As she garnished the feast of our love. 
'Twas the queenliest hand in all ladyland. 

And she was a poor man's wife, 
O, little you'd think, how that lily-white hand. 

Could dare in the battle of life. 

Her heart was as lowly as maiden's might be. 

But hath climbed to heroic height. 
And burned like a shield in defence of me 

In the sorest field of fight. 
And startling as fire, it hath oft leaped up 

In her eyes, the good heart and rare, 
As she drank down her half of our bitterest cup. 

And taught me how to bear. 
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Her sweet eyes that seemed with their smile subUme, 

Made to look me and light me to heaven, 
They have triumphed through bitter tears many a time. 

Since their love to my life was given. 
And the maiden-meek voice of the womanly wife 

Still bringeth the heavens nigher. 
For it rings like the voice of God o'er my life, 

Ever bidding me climb up higher. 

I hardly dare think it was human, when 

I first looked on her fair young face. 
For it shone as the heavens had opened them. 

And clad it with glory and grace. 
But dearer its light of healing grew 

In our dark and desolate day. 
As the rainbow when Heaven has no glimpse of blue, 

Smileth the storm away, 

O, her shape was the lithest loveliness ; 

Just an armful of Heaven to enfold. 
But the form which bent, flower-like, in love's carets. 

With the victor's strength is souled. 
In her worshipful presence transfixed I stand, 

And the poor man's English home 
She lights with the beauty of Greece the grand. 

And the glory of regallest Rome," 

When I lived in Lancashire, I was a younger man than I am 
now, and more prone to practical jokes. And I remember an 
old woman who used to sit all of a heap at a street corner in 
Manchester, selling baked potatoes and hot chestnuts to belated 
passers by. When I have arrived by a late train at night, I 
have seen the red eyes of the old woman's fire-can glaring 
through the fog and darkness like a genial heaven ; and 1 have 
often gone in for a hot potatoe or a dozen smoking chestnuts. 
But it was always a great delight to me to find some drunken 
fellow tumbling homeward, and, smothering up a red hot chest- 
nut in my glove, go to him with a hearty grip of the hand and 
rub the hot chestnut on his fingers, and squash a hot potato 
in his hand till he swore he'd never get drunk any more. This 
is a legitimate betrayal of the unwary into a misplaced confi- 
dence, and was quite as likely to do the inebriate good, and 
read him a healthy lesson, as if I had put into his hand all the 
tracts and startling appeals of the Temperance League and the 
Good Templars' Association. 
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It is good to shake a hand which you have wronged ; and 
better still to shake a hand which has wronged you. Greater 
than the joy of being forgiven is that of forgiving. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. If you have done anyone any 
wrong ; if you have injured him by word or act, go and ask 
him to forgive you. There are few things so unpleasant to eat 
as "humble pie;" but it is a brave man who will sharpen his 
knife and hand up his plate for a slice, rather than let a grudge 
continue or an old sore keep open. It is an easier task to 
forgive than to ask to be forgiven. But when you forgive, do 
so thoroughly, and don't allow your memory or resentment to 
detain one vestige of the injury. It is rather an equivocal 
prayer for some of us to put up " Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us." If that is to be the 
highest measure of the forgiveness we expect from God, it were 
hard measure for us. It is asking for a curse rather than a 
blessing to crave that our degree of forgiveness to our neighbour 
should be the degree of God's forgiveness toward us. Nay, let 
us rather pray, "help us to forgive as Thou forgivest us" 
Then, instead of the cold and gingerly reconciliations we attempt 
from time to time; instead of the distant and fishy hand- 
shakings through which we pass ; there will be a closer approxi- 
mation to the infinite pardon and oblivion which He gives to 
us who buries our transgressions in the depths of the sea. 

It is delightful to shake a hand which you have not clasped 
for years, but which brings back the joys of an old friendship 
long interrupted. But it is a sad and heart-wrenching thing to 
long for a hand-clasp which must never come again on earth. 
When I called about a year ago upon the poet Longfellow, and 
chatted with him in his own house among his books and 
pictures, I thought I could read sometimes in his deep and far- 
away look the spasm out of which arose the cry — 

" It's O for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still." 

It is heartache which only the mother that feels it knows, to 
miss the velvet pressure of a little hand which has been fondled 
through the years of infancy ; to listen for the patter of a pair 
of little feet ; and the cry of a child-voice ; but to see nothing 
but an empty crib at night, and a deserted nursery, with its 
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unused toys, by day. It is desolation which none but those 
who have groped in the chill valley can ever understand, to 
solve the riddle of the mandate, " Son of man, behold I take 
away the desire of thine eyes, as with a stroke." The piano 
over whose keys deft fingers played, and to whose notes a voice 
of melody has sung sweet songs ; the workbox with the un- 
emptied reels, and the unfinished needlework; these things 
have a voice to some of us which sets our hands tossing wist- 
fully for another hand which does not meet our pressure. And 
this would mean madness, suicide, despair to the really loving 
heart, if ours were the atheist's creed of no God, and no here- 
after. It is only in so far as we can look beyond the veil and 
anticipate re-union ; only in proportion to the emphasis with 
which, by faith in Christ, " who only hath immortality," we can 
cr}', " I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me , " only 
in the vividness with which Christian faith enables us to behold 
our loved ones in divine keeping waiting for us yonder ; only 
as we "know in whom we have believed, and are persuaded 
that He is able to keep what we have committed to Him against 
that day ; " only thus can we bear and wait with patience. And 
to all who have a heart to feel, we commend the faith of Jesus 
Christ, as that alone which can change despair to hope, and 
death to life. 

Last week I was at Dundee, and I saw the broken bridge which 
frowns over the sudden graves of nigh a hundred hearts and 
hopes which, not a month ago, were bounding and expectant. 
I went into the station where fathers had waited for their 
children, lovers for their friends, wives for their husbands, and 
sisters for brothers. Over the little bookstall hung the Christmas 
wreaths unfaded. In the deserted refreshment room dangled 
the boughs of mistletoe and festoons of pouting holly. And 
in the waiting-room, dismantled and laid bare for still and 
ghostly waiters, there were the w^elcome mottoes, "A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year." But, one by one, as the 
gropers in the oozy river bed met with success in their grim 
search, some pallid load was brought and laid under those 
mottpeis, till a wife or sister or relation came and wrung their 
liands above the clay, and called it "husband;" "father:" 
*• frienci.'' But terrible and sad as such a scene of heart-break' 
is,* fibere is nothing more sure in heaven or earth than this; 
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that every one of those startled divers into that gulf of sudden 
death were startled by a resurrection into an eternal life, if they 
knew the faith-clasp which keeps hold of Him who is the resur- 
rection and the life. If there was satire in the motto which 
gave welcome to the corse, there was truth in the welcome 
which hailed them to the skies. It was not their Sabbath trip 
which was judged and punished, as bigots, hard in creed, and 
harder still in heart, have tried to teach ; for what Sabbath can 
be better spent than in journeys of affection and re-union ? But 
there's a worse death than that which came upon that band of 
travellers that night It is that soul-death which empals the 
Christless man. There is mockery in the WTeaths and mottoes 
which broider and bedeck the haunts of vice, however loud the 
revelry within ; but there is no mockery in the welcome which 
the Father gives the prodigal who comes back in penitence 
from the exile of swine-trampled husks and orphan banishment. 
'* Bring hither the best robe and put it on him ; for this my 
Son was dead, but is alive again, he w^as lost, but is found." 



BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 



An Address to Working People^ in the Birmingham Music Hall, on Sunday , 

February ist, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



THESE are three plain and unmistakeable names. To an 
English tongue there is not the slightest difficulty in 
pronouncing all, or any of them. There is nothing at all 
foreign about their cadence or associations. It is possible that 
the pedigree of Jones may be Welsh, and that the root of his 
family tree may be embedded in the soil of the principality. 
It is more than probable that, should a musical talent be 
discovered in Brown and Robinson, the one would appear at 
the Italian opera singing bass as Signor Boronowski, and the 
other warbling tenor as Herr Robin sini. But there is some- 
thing unmistakeably native in Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
which it would be very difficult to disguise. 

Now it is something to have an honest name. Though 
Shakespeare asks " What's in a name ? " it is a fact that there 
are a great many people who would appear to have no name 
at all. The question with some is how to disguise a name ; 
and this is solved by wrapping up plain Smith in a number of 
foreign affixes and prefixes, till poor Smith is smothered in 
unpronounceable consonants. The question with others is 
how to hide a name; and they meet the difficulty by never 
signing one, but subscribing themselves as "Truth," "Plain- 
speaker," or any other nom de plume which comes into their 
heads. The qnestion with many of this last class is, too, how 
to take away a name ; and they try to achieve this noble end 
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by blackening the character of men they know nothing at all 
about, and gossipping about other people's affairs instead of 
minding their own. And the question with another class is, 
how to make a name ; and this they attempt in many ways, at 
some few of which we may glance as we go along. 

Now there's nothing anonymous about Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. If you see a letter signed "John Brown," you may 
be sure it is a more honest production than one signed ** A 
Lover of Truth." If you read " T. Jones " at the foot of an 
effusion, you may have more confidence in it as a bona fide 
thing than if it were subscribed " A Sinner," or ** A Pilgrim 
towards Zion." And if you spell out a plain autograph of 
" Bob Robinson," you may have far more respect for it than if 
it is signed "Timothy iiL, 7." It will be all the more respec- 
table should Brown, Jones, and Robinson add their address to 
their signatures; and, should it transpire on inquiry that they 
really do reside at the addresses specified, there will be all the 
elements of a reputable transaction. 

I suppose my own humble waste-paper basket may be accepted 
as an average specimen of a similar commodity in the libraries 
of most men whose correspondence is miscellaneous. If so, the 
amount of wasted time, as well as wasted paper, must be even 
greater than the extravagance of a Tory government. During 
the ensuing week, at least a dozen men or women who might 
spend the time consumed in the efibrt, in playing with their 
children, or in relieving their own moral ophthalmia, by extracting 
any beam from their eye which may happen to be there, will 
devote good ink and paper, and much precious time to the 
composition of such effusions as the following, which they will 
misspell egregiously, and post to my address. 

"Sir, — Having sat in torture during a sacred hour on Sabbath after- 
noon, hoping to hear something from the voice of one who caljs himself 
a Christian minister, in harmony with the day and the occasion ; I write 
to ask you what you can mean by insulting the moral sense, and shocking 
the conscience, and outraging the better feelings of the people, by an 
address in which all the canons of sacred usage are set aside, and no 
nobler sentiment appealed to than that which laughs at a cheap and 
fustian jest, or which echoes to vulgarity and slang. — Yours, with 
contempt, 'SABBATH.'" 

Now, as these sort of things cannot be replied to individually, 
we may answer them by anticipation by saying that, apart from 
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a man who is afraid to sign his name, being too contemptible a 
cad to deserve any notice ; and a fellow who assumes a sancti- 
monious soubriquet being a specially aggravated specimen of 
the genus ; our business here is not with folk of " Sabbath's " 
stamp at all ; but with those who have muscles to laugh, eyes to 
weep, hearts to feel, and consciences to be aroused. To none 
of these classes does " Sabbath " belong. Our business is with 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson ; men who have an existence, who 
have pulses, interests, and souls ; not with things who have no 
entity, vessels of spleen which spill themselves over a piece of 
paper and get into an envelope, and encumber the post under 
the shadow of "Sabbath." These are the puppets which get 
on presbyteries, and give forth sympathetic resolutions by pulling 
a string, to the effect that it served the poor women and children 
right to be hurried into eternity from the Tay bridge, because 
they preferred to travel on the Sawbath to a loving home, to 
sitting to hear an hour of cruel Calvinism in Dr. Drybones' kirk. 
These are the men who cause Brown, Jones, and Robinson to 
give a wise preference to skittles before psalms on Sundays ; and 
though our object in these addresses is to persuade the man 
who gives a wide berth to a place of worship, to come to it that 
he may learn to "flee from the wrath to come," we certainly 
would not try to urge him, but rather commend his abstinence, 
if we believed we were inviting him to the wrath that is already 
come, in the Gomorrah of vindictive bigotry, which rains from 
pulpits such as these. 

But we are bestowing too much attention, and attaching too 
much consequence to these things with no names, and 
impolitely neglecting our friends. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
whose names are not to be mistaken. We often find that there 
is a more or less laudable ambition about Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, which makes them dissatisfied with the plainness 
and obscurity of their names, and eager to emerge from the 
crowd, and stand out conspicuous from the rank and file. So 
that their attention becomes fixed upon that other and more 
praiseworthy problem, how to make a name. True, my name 
is Brown, and my father was Brown before me, and my break- 
fast table is surrounded with a belt of little Browns, who make 
such havoc with the bread and milk that I shall be done brown 
altogether, unless times begin to mend ; but I feel a big soul 
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stirring within me, and now and then the Divine afflatus beats 
through my spirit, and I burn to halo the name of Brown with 
a glamour which shall set it above all other Browns, just as my 
neighbour Jones is panting to be received by an admiring 
world as " the only Jones," and my landlord, Robinson, thirsts 
to be known as Robinson the Great. Now, how can this be 
done ] Such is the problem which confronts the aspiring 
Brown. If he lives in Birmingham he begins to climb the 
ladder by haranguing a select crowd against any vote in 
increase of the stipend of the Prince of Wales, on the strength 
of which morsel of patriotic parsimony he becomes merged in 
that valiant conscription of political pioneers known as " the 
six hundred." But what is one among so many ? One Brown 
amongst so many Greens and Whites and Blacks, to say nothing 
of the Smiths, the Joneses, and the Robinsons ; the Thompsons, 
Jinkinses, and Webbs, which form the phalanx of this serried 
band. How shall he elbow himself to the front, and push the 
ruck of ardent nobodies into the shouting rear? If it were 
only a brass button on the coat it would be something ; a ribbon 
of stewardship ; a wand of office by which he might be entitled 
to stand near a policeman at the Town Hall door, and bid the 
crowd stand back. " Brass buttons !" A bright idea ; " bright 
as a button," as Mrs. Winslow says. He will let off another 
speech against uniforms ; he will denounce the degradation of 
liveries. Carrying a flag with Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform 
upon its silk, he will slaughter the British army in the interests 
of peace ; he will remove the hatbands from the beefeaters in 
the Tower by way of retrenchment ; and he will blow up the 
throne as a small measure of reform. This rigorous assertion 
of pronounced opinions cannot fail to entitle him to a chair- 
manship of committee, which will give him influence in some 
ward or other ; and thus the highway is paved to the council, 
to the aldermanic purple, and, if his purse be long enough, even 
to the civic chair. If the throne should still endure after 
Brown's oration, royalty may one day come down to Birmingham 
to open a new letter-box in the post-office which somebody can 
find, and if Brown should happen then to be chief magistrate, 
he may grow be-knighted and blossom into Sir Judas Brown, 
and Mrs. Brown will fling aside her cotton apron to smile on 
an assembled and applauding " town's meeting," as Lady Judas 
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Iscariot Brown. There is no end to the vista, as Brown dashes 
away the tears of emotion with which he anticipates it, flinging 
an extra ounce of cheese into the scale, that his customer may 
be impresse^l with the liberality of truly great minds. 

But there are Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons, not only 
amongst the conscription of common citizenship, but amidst 
all ranks of men and women, from the cottage to the throne. 
It sounds almost like treason, but there are Prince Brown, 
King Jones, and Emperor Robinson in the courts and on the 
thrones of Europe. A certain king begins to find himself 
unpopular. It may be because he has been despotic, sending 
the intellect and flower of his subjects into Siberian banish- 
ment ; or it may be because he is simply obscure, gravitating to 
the level of the Browns among kings, and the Joneses among 
potentates, and the regal Robinsons on imperial seats. What 
shall be done to bring the people to surround him with acclaim, 
and make him the idol of the hour ? Well, in these hard times 
there may be one or two adventurers to be found who would 
not mind, for a consideration and a free pardon, to play the 
role of regicide. If such a minion is not to be found in Spain 
or Russia, the Prime Minister has heard of a place in England 
called Birmingham where they are reported to dislike kings and 
imperial policies in every shape. But his Majesty does not 
favour the idea of sending to Birmingham. Perhaps the Birming- 
ham man might be too conscientious, and put a real bullet into 
his pistol, or aim at the royal head instead of at the hat of an 
outrider or the feather of a flunkey. So a real live Nihilist is 
caught to annihilate the king and all his baggage, and to do the 
" bag and baggage " business thoroughly. His Majesty starts 
to Moscow by the 10-15 train, and the 12-20 train is filled with 
potatoes, supposed to be the royal jewels, and the potatoes are 
blown up by an infernal machine, and then his Majesty appears 
to receive the popular congratulations, and a solemn Te Deum 
is sung, and the royal Brown becomes once more the royal 
Alexander. If you would but be kind enough to fire a rusty 
pistol at me as I walked down New Street, taking care not to 
hit me, but only to damage the very valuable hat I am accus- 
tomed to wear when out a-walking, my popularity would be 
assured, and my fortune made. I will give any man a liberal 
percentage on the profits of the transaction, and a free and 
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royal pardon if he will kindly carry out the plan successfully. 
A politician is anxious to be known as something more than 
plain Jones or Robinson. There are divers- ways. Let him 
try " obstruction ; " and he will no longer be left to " lie in cold 
obstruction," but be known and detested as an illustrious public 
nuisance. Let him put his umbrella where the mace is usually 
found to lie, and he will emerge from beneath the shade of that 
umbrella to "shake dewdrops from his mane," and be idolized 
as " the Member for Stoke," and the heroic advocate of the 
oppressed, in the person of "the unfortunate nobleman now 
languishing in Her Majesty's Prison at Portsmouth." 

Sometimes the ambition of Brown, Jones, or Robinson makes 
its appearance in the clerical ranks. Brown wants to be better 
known ; Jones wants to cram his conventicle. How shall it be 
done? Nothing simpler. Put out a placard anouncing it is 
crammed already. And then say you have been teaching the 
doctrine of self-sacrifice with such success, that the countless 
host which crowds your walls to suffocation, are prepared to 
forego the inestimable privilege of "sitting under" the rapt 
Robinson once a month, and will vacate their seats, for the 
benefit of a struggling but excluded world outside. The efiect 
is magical. " Have you heard Robinson ? " says Tom. " No ; 
who's Robinson ? " says Harry. " Robinson ! why the man 
whose church is packed to the roof hours before the service ; 
the man whom people are so anxious to hear that they stand 
round the church doors all Saturday nights that they may rush 
in as soon as they are opened on the Sunday morning, and take 
their dinner and tea with them so that they may keep the seat 
till the evening service. Not know Robinson ! Where can 
you have been living ? You wait till the second Sunday next 
month, and keep in the neighbourhood of Dash Street during 
. the latter part of the week, and get near the door as soon as 
the crowd begins to gather, and you will be carried in with the 
rush of the multitude ; for Robinson's people vacate their seats 
once a month for the benefit of the millions outside who are 
dying to hear Robinson." You do not stop to congratulate 
Robinson's flock on their monthly escape ftom the feverish 
excitement of Robinson's eloquence; but you at once take 
measures to secure the intellectual treat, and henceforth 
Robinson is known as Robinson the Great, the Ciceronian, the 
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Demosthenian, the Gladstonian, the Brightonian, the Chamber- 
lainian, in fact, "the only Robinson." Robinson's fortune is 
thus made, and he is enabled to repeat an old sermon once a 
month. 

So we see from these simple illustrations the methods by which 
men in all grades of life and calling are found endeavouring to 
make a name. But it is a worthier, if less ambitious, aim which 
strives to make and keep a good name. I knew a man whose 
name was Brown, and they called him "Lord Brown"; not 
because he was great or good or worthy, but because he was a 
snob and a bashaw. He was rich ; but he was always jingling 
his money-bags in people's faces ; there was more breeches- 
pocket than brain about him. By putting that word " Lord " 
before his name the people seemed to brand him, to degrade 
rather than ennoble him. Brown was a good enough name ; 
but Lord Brown seemed to rob him of his good name, and 
make him "poor indeed." This, then, is the way to gain a 
good name. As a boy at school, to look upon the hours as 
golden hours, too precious to be squandered, but to be used 
with all the industry and thirst which opportunities demand, 
which are to fit us for the work of future life, and which slip by 
quickly, never to return. As an apprentice, to write the watch- 
words "punctuality," "attention," "honesty," "obedience," 
" industry," as the motto of the daily struggle. As a workman, 
to keep the same golden syllables before the mind in every 
task however humble ; and thus it shall become noble. As a 
master, to be forbearing, just, and generous to all whom you 
employ, that they may honour and respect while they cheerfully 
obey. As a citizen, to let conscience and not caucuses 
dominate your stewardship and suggest your politics. As a 
suitor, to wait for love, and not intrigue to prompt your pledges 
and inspire your heart As a husband, to hold your health, 
and manhood, and devotion, in every energy and aim of life, 
as an armour of protection for the woman you have made your 
wife, and a source of all available support for the dwelling 
which her smile makes worthy of the sweeter name of Home. 
As a father, to discipline the mind and conduct that it may be 
a meet ensample for the children who surround you, and a 
fitting focus for the concentration of their young and imitative 
minds when they look for worthy leading. As a man, to sum 
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up the responsible relationships of life, as so* many awful items 
of stewardship to God and men ; so that with the common 
thought which hangs about the name of Brown, or Jones, or 
Robinson, there may come the gentler and the nobler thought 
which connects these names with the honest neighbour, the 
sober citizen, and the manly Christian. 

In like manner, too, may a woman achieve the jewel of a 
good name. She, too, may be the diligent school-girl ; the 
attentive work-woman ; the modest bride ; the faithful wife ; the 
frugal housekeeper ; the wise and tender mother. Oh, in that 
last name how much unspeakable responsibility is centred ! A 
true motherhood is a dowry for a daughter, and a portion for a 
son, more priceless than a legacy of millions. To have a good 
mother is to go full-armed to life's sternest battle, and to stand 
well equipped before its harshest brunt. To have a bad mother 
is to stand unsheltered under the black sky, unscreened beneath 
the pelting hail. If I speak to any now to whom the memory 
of a mother's counsel is a fresh association, let me, as one to 
whom that best of recollections was denied, entreat him or her 
to fondle and to cherish it as a thing of price. Let the lad or 
the young man who has left a gentle home never forget amongst 
the cares or bustle of business, or the more tempting fascination 
of pleasure, the pressure of a mother's hand upon his forehead, 
the warmth of her lip against his cheek, the sparkle of her tear 
upon his hand, or the music of her prayer beside his bed. Keep 
her picture hanging in your room, or in a locket near your 
heart, and, above all, keep it on the most sacred pedestal, next 
to Christ Himself, in the Pantheon of your soul. A mother's 
face was a light taken from my nursery before I was old enough 
to know its glory, or to feel the gloom of its removal; and, 
therefore, I can speak with an almost orphaned passion to those 
who hold the prize. Never deem it a manly or a womanly 
thing to fancy you have outgrown a mother's counsels. 

My mother ! when I knew that thou wast dead, 
Say, wer't thou conscious of the tears I shed, 
Hovered thy spirit near thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun. 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss, 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss ; 
I heard the bell toll on thy burial day ; 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
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And, starting from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept one last adieu. 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ; 
May I but meet thee on that further shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more. 

Well, if these are some of the means by which to gain a good 
name, how shall it be kept when gained ? Avoid anything that 
would roll it in the mire. Reputation is an upright, well-drilled 
soldier, with head erect ; with " eyes right ; " standing alert and 
at "attention." Reputation soiled, is that same soldier worsted 
in the fight ; his shining epaulettes clogged with the mire of 
defeat ; and his plume of pride all dragged in the dust. If that 
soldier has been wounded in an honest struggle, and in brave 
resistance, then we pity him. But if he has been decoyed from 
his watch, if he has been bribed from his allegiance ; if he has 
turned traitor to his cause ; then we despise him. You and I 
shall doubtless meet many a backfall and repulse in the struggle 
against temptation and in the effort to do our duty; but if we 
blush for the defeat and renew the combat valiantly, we shall 
succeed at length in the vindication of our good name ; especially 
if we look for strength from Him whose help means certain 
victory. I have sometimes read accounts of wrestling tourna- 
ments, when twenty or thirty athletes have been brought together, 
and as couple after couple are engaged in the hot struggle, the 
list of fallen grows longer and longer, and the list of those who 
remain standing grows shorter and shorter, till at length there are 
but two left to contend for the laurel of the champion. All 
eyes are strained towards the final bout as the victory sways in 
the balance; till at length the dull thud of the last back-fall leaves 
one prone upon the ground, and one solitary figure panting and 
erect, unconquered 'midst the fallen. So would I have it with 
myself. I envy that lonely champion. With fiercer and with 
stronger foes than his would I engage ; and nobler victory than 
his would I achieve. He only locks in the tough grip of biceps, 
human like his own ; my struggle must be with adversaries of 
calibre more strong, and drill more steady, and of purpose still 
more mortal. With lust after lust, engarrisoned within my own 
degenerate heart, must I engage ; with foe after foe who dares 
me from without, must I stand foot to foot. The world strides 
out and smiles and beckons to the arena to have a friendly 
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bout ; but when it once begins, the tussle is in most tremendous 
earnest. The Flesh displays its carnal muscle, and holds me 
helpless in its wrenching grip. The devil slings his scaly arms 
about me, and in his hellish hug, good resolution cracks like 
thread, and strength gives way, and manhood helplessly suc- 
cumbs. My fond ambition to stand up alone amongst my 
trampled sins, and baffled enemies, is laughed to scorn, as the 
weakest of them stands up and points to my fallen stature 
on the ground defeated. And yet I have heard of those 
who have waxed valiant in fight, have stopped the mouths 
of lions, and have come off more than conqueror. I have 
heard of those whom the rack could never swerve, and whom 
the stake could not subdue. What Nessus shirt, what pierceless 
mail was theirs, that they should conquer, while I lie vanquished 
here ? Where have I read of these men who thus triumphed ? 
Let me read again. Yes. Here it is. " Who, through faith> 
subdued kingdoms, stopped the mouth of lions, escaped the edge 
of the sword, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens." " Through faiM^ There is the key; there is the 
secret of their victory. There was a man of old who met a 
lion by his path and tore him by the jaws asunder. When 
bound with green withes, tough and lithe from the osier bed, he 
wrenched them Jike weak filaments of flax. When prisoned in 
the city, he ripped up the iron gate posts, and bore the bossed 
and ponderous portals to the mountain tops, and flung them 
down like pasteboard toys. And why? Because he was strong. 
But that same man had his heart thralled by the syren; his fancy 
bowered under her silken tresses, and his manhood was spelled 
under the glamour of her eye. And he flung his thick ambrosial 
curls back on Delilah's lap, and when the taper fingers have 
soothed him into sleep, the scissors click amongst his clustering 
hair, and the warm breath wafts on his ear the whisper through 
the mocking coral lips, "the Philistines be upon thee, Samson;" 
and, bald and feeble, he wakes up out of his trance, a mighty 
man no more, but the prey and plaything of his weakest foe. 
And his enemies mocked him, and put out his eyes. So, when 
Delilah has encoiled us in her toils, will the world of temptation 
and deceit deride and blind you and me. But there came a 
time when the courtiers sought for sport, and sent for their blind 
and baffled captive ; and he came, a feeble tottering old man 
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among them. Fainting and weak, he leans upon the pillars of 
the house ; but at that moment his heart goes up in prayer. 
The wing of his/aM begins to fledge, and bud, and flutter; and 
a strength, to which his former might was babyhood, came 
through the muscles of his frame, and the pillars and founda- 
tions reel and totter, and the house comes crashing down upon 
the tinselled host It is faith that subdues kingdoms, and turns to 
night the armies. And if you would conquer, you must draw 
your strength for life's great combat from Him who is the 
-conqueror of death and hell and Satan; and daring your victors 
back to the field with the challenge cry of faith, you shall renew 
the struggle, not this time to fall, but to stand firm, as one and all 
take up the glove, while you overcome them through the blood 
of the Lamb. These are practical addresses. But it is no use 
to ofier anything short of the name of Christ for your 
confidence, and the power of Christ for your dependence, 
and the love of Christ for your redemption. We must lead 
up to that, or we shall leave you in the lurch ; shall leave the 
struggler just where we found him. Your name may be obscure; 
it may be enrolled on the general conscription of the Browns, the 
Joneses, and the Robinsons. But still you may keep it unstained 
by avoiding what would disgrace it. Avoid the dens which are 
the stepping-stones to disgrace. Keep from the drink-traps, 
where so many reputations have been lost. Share bite and sup 
with those for whom it is manhood's manHest privilege to 
struggle — your wife and little ones. Let them never see in you 
what might make the name of "husband" faithless, or of 
" father " treacherous. Let them never hear from your lips the 
lewd or brutal word which should change honour to disgust ; or 
notice in your actions the violence which must turn love to fear. 
A brave Brown is better than a brutal Norfolk Howard. A 
gentle Jones is more of a nobleman than a cruel prince of the 
blood. A righteous Robinson is a truer aristocrat than a sottish 
sprig of royalty. It is not only big men who leave a name 
behind them. It was said by the pupils of a schoolmaster who 
was always scolding and birching his scholars, that 

He left a name at which the school grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tail. 

But you may leave a name for duty and fidelity by a life of 
gentleness, sobriety, truthfulness, and love. Though Brown 'is 
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but a coramon workman, and wears a paper cap, let it be said 
of Brown by all the little Browns who shall grow up to cherish 
his memory after he is gone, that the paper cap never rested 
on a fuddled head. Let the posterity of Jones, although he 
wore a greasy apron for a greasy trade, refer to him as one who 
had a manly heart throbbing beneath that apron. Let the 
children of Robinson, though he earned his honest wage with a 
black face and horny hand, have cause to say that the brightest 
spark he struck from his anvil was not so bright as his gentle 
smile and sparkling eye. And let it be said of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, and of every one of us, that however common 
were the surnames by which people greeted us, we had one 
princely Christian name belonging to us all, the patent of a 
real nobility, the charter of a sterling heraldry, the token of a 
lordly rank, the credential of a royal priesthood, and the pledge 
of an eternal life, and that that name was " Christian," and our 
hope was Christ. 
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BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



I DO not know much about billiards or billiard-rooms, but I 
know enough about them to have noticed that when a good 
player happens to be engaged in playing a game with a regular 
duffer, who wants to be thought a second Cook or Roberts ; 
whenever the duffer misses an easy stroke, or attempts an 
impossible one, or does something exceptionally ridiculous, 
there is a cry from the polite oj^onent, who can hardly conceal 
his contemptuous laughter, " O dear, hard lines, indeed, Sir ; 
very hard lines ! " And thus the duffer is led to believe that, 
although unsuccessful, he has made a marvellous shot ; and 
when the game is called a hundred to fifteen, and the fifteen 
have been all " flukes," he lays down his cue, and puts on his 
coat, and pays for the table, with the air of a man whose talent 
has not made itself apparent, but who is immensely talented for 
all that Like certain election candidates, who are ambitious of 
parliamentary honours, when they go to the poll and are beaten 
by a majority of ten to one ; they first go home and cry their 
eyes out at having been so completely licked, and then get up 
an elaborate smile with which to mask their chagrin, and con- 
gratulate their hundred and fifty supporters upon having gained 
a great moral victory. A moral victory, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the phrase, means a regular thrashing; and when a man 
begins to talk of having gained a moral triumph, you may 
generally conclude that he has been, what our American couslrv^ 
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call, " handspmely whipped," or considerably " chawed up." I 
remember when I was at school, and when our first eleven 
happened to meet a club three times as strong as we were, who 
bowled our wickets down like ninepins, and swiped our bowling 
all over the ground, and kept us leather-hunting all day, and 
beat us in one innings, with lots to spare ; we used to talk the 
matter over in the bed-room at night, before we rested our 
aching bones ; and the result of the conversation was always to 
settle it to our own complete satisfaction, that it was "hard 
lines," and that we were by far the best players, only we did 
not happen to " come off." 

I fancy the derivation of this expression, " hard lines," is 
traceable, in the first instance, to some of these excuses for moral 
victories which are actual defeats. 

But whatever the origin of the expression, it is certain that 
now-a-days it may have only too many and too serious an 
application. It may be applied nationally, politically, socially, 
domestically, individually. 

For instance, it is hard lines for a nation if they cannot take 
up arms in self-defence against invasion without being treated 
by the victorious invaders as traitors and criminals, and hung 
by wholesale upon a common gallows for a simple act of 
patriotism. Yet this is very like the treatment to which the 
imperial government of Christian Britain has been subjecting 
the Afghans and Cabulese. We say nothing as to the justice 
or necessity of our invasion of that country ; we leave that 
abstruse question to the creators of scientific frontiers and 
patentees of imperial political inventions of that character. 
Neither do we say a word in mitigation of sentence upon the 
cowardly assassins of our resident representatives in CabuL 
But we do say that it is travelling beyond all the usages of 
civilised warfare, if warfare can be called civilised at any time, 
for soldiers on a campaign of invasion deliberately to put their 
prisoners to death under a technical charge of rebellion. It 
would seem that the general in command of our forces in 
Afghanistan, having obtained possession of the territory around 
Cabul, instituted a systematic search which did not confine itself 
to those who had instigated the attack upon the British envoy, 
but included all those who had been most active in the defence 
of their country. According to a memorial forwarded to the 
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Prime Minister on the 31st January last, in protest against 
these actions, we learn that " the accounts, published under a 
strict military censorship, inform us that in a series of public 
executions a considerable number of Afghans have been hung 
by the orders of British officers, with no military object, but as 
a mere political vengeance. Against some of these, we are told, 
there was evidence that they had a share in the attack on the 
envoy. Others, and among them a chief priest, were put to 
death on the general ground of having fought in the enemy's 
ranks. These executions took place at a time when there 
was no active resistance, those executed being persons either 
previously taken in fight or arrested in their homes. In 
some cases men were hung on the spot on the sole evidence 
that their names were found on the list of particular regiments. 
We are told that after the bloody combats of December the 
general, on retaking Cabul, returned to the system of hanging 
prisoners on political as distinct from military grounds. A 
pardon has now been proclaimed, but this pardon rests on the 
principle that those who defend their country from invasion 
are committing a crime ; and it reserves the leaders of that 
defence for special punishment." And thus it appears that one 
canon of an imperial creed and one element in an imperial 
policy is to regard the defence of one's country and the 
resistance of invasion as a capital offence ; and while one dandy 
officer after another comes home and struts up to Windsor to 
receive the Victoria Cross from the matronly hands of the 
" Empress of India " for his valour in butchering Zulus, the 
poor Afghan, whose one crime is patriotism, is awarded a gallows 
and a noose of hemp for fighting for his hearth and home. If 
this is not " hard lines " we would like to know what is. Why, 
in the most brutal era of the prize-ring, when it was the chosen 
amusement of a Prince Regent to escort a retinue of strumpets 
to see two men punch and pound the last vestige of human 
semblance from each other's faces, or, in other words, when 
it was deemed worthy of Royalty to patronise the "noble art," 
the victor would go round the ring while his adversary lay 
bleeding and faint upon the grass, and collect the subscriptions 
of the people for the man he had defeated. Such was the 
oode of honour learned by the instincts of men who had no 
better nurseries than the drinking-ken, and no nobler training 
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school than the Fives Court. But the rough morality of 
Moulscy Hurst finds no favour amongst the soldierly gentlemen 
of Afghanistan. Officers, the sons of gentlemen, of clergymen, 
of noblemen ; the alumni of our schools and universities ; they 
can descry no element to admire and to honour in a gallant 
self-defence ; they find nothing under their ssished and starred 
and medalled uniforms beating with sympathy at the spectacle 
of the brave barbarian brought to bay in the battle for his 
homestead; and the best reward which they can find for 
valour is a gibbet and a rope. This is hard lines upon the 
Afghan, even as the " scientific frontier " is among the softest 
of all the soft lines that were ever drawn. But it is harder 
lines on every real well-wisher of his country here at home, to 
see Great Britain, with her fair prestige, her splendid record, 
her archives of illustrious achievement, her chronicle of 
centuries of valour, culture, progress, learning, and religion; 
her bead-roll of poets, warriors, statesmen, orators, philosophers, 
divines ; her scroll of martyrs, confessors, heroes, champions ; 
it is harder lines on those who proudly hoard these memories, 
to mark this base degeneracy. When we take our Bibles and 
read of a scene at which a mob screamed out for the Cross ; 
and when the Roman lawyer answered, " Why, what evil hath 
He done ? " it only made the echoes hoarser with the shout of 
'* Crucify Him ! " we find the counterpart of the same drama in 
our newspapers, which tell us of the gallows being an English- 
man's reward for a patriot's valour. You say the Jew was wild, 
fanatical, unreasoning, bloody, murderous, because he quaffed, 
as a meet Hbation to his hate, the blood of innocence ; don't 
dare to scorn or to upbraid him while this stigma lies at your 
door. Thou art the man, until thou hast made the country echo 
with thy protest, and till these islands reel in their ocean bed 
at the indignant cry of an offended people, that the imperialism 
of cowardice is not the imperialism of England, and that 
dastardly revenge is not the policy of Englishmen. Even the 
least loyal of our people, and those who have the smallest love 
of kings and queens, will still admit that there have been upon 
our throne from time to time august and noble monarchs. 
And it will be a grief and gall to most, if not to all, that the 
crown of the noblest, the most august and virtuous of them all, 
should be tarnished by such deeds as these. We hate and 
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denounce these things because they involve that worst and 
basest of injustice, one law for the poor and another for the 
rich. If these poor Afghans had been cultured Europeans ; if 
they had been Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Austrians, and 
had been unsuccessfully resisting an invasion of their country, 
should we have hailed them to the gallows then? No, we 
should have praised their valour, and extended to them the 
most magnanimous courtesies of war. But imperialism makes 
that a crime in Afghans, which would be a virtue in Europeans. 
It is a wrong done to our nation, against which the nation 
must exclaim with clarion voice. Until the righteous instincts, 
of freemen have disowned it and denounced it, Victoria wears 
a pinchbeck crown; the royal robes are rolled in blood; 
treason against the altar and the throne of a Christian nation is 
unatoned ; our sabbath bells are jangling out of tune ; our 
prayers are hoarse and halting in their song and flight; the 
God of Battles is insulted, and the Prince of Peace deposed. 

Hard lines, too, it is for a country to have false friends. 
Bad rulers are bad enough ; but bad friends are worse still. 
There's a green and beautiful island across the silver streak, as 
truly an integral portion of our country as the county in which 
our town is found : an island tenanted by a bright, a poetic, a 
witty, a brilliant, and a warm-heated people. But this island is 
under a cloud ; a cloud which the breath of her priesthood 
cannot pray away, because it is thickened with the belch of 
disloyalty. One of the scourges of Ireland is her false friends. 
It will hardly be denied here ; and if it is, it will be a lie that 
denies it ; that Ireland has a truer friend connected by political 
ties with Birmingham, than the demagogue who is pretending 
to defend her by abetting her sedition. May the time come 
soon when the olive branch which was so nobly held out from 
the platform of your Town Hall, by the honoured hand of John 
Bright, shall be held out from the Government bench of the 
House of Commons by the same hand, installed there by the 
voice and suffrage of a free people ! 

There is a political application possible of our title of hard 
lines. The theory of the representation of minorities is not a 
bad or unjust one ; but it is only good so long as minorities 
are sane and not stark mad. I do not want to be at all 
invidious ; but I should regard it as very hard lines, indeed, 
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upon a constituency which is not only ably, but illustriously 
represented, by any want of foresight or management, to see 
one of its veterans ousted to make way for a nobody ; or to 
have to write upon Ihe other side of the banner which bears 
the watchwords " Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform," the 
bathos of "Six Pills to be taken at bed-time/' 4 trust the 
ballot-box in Birmingham will never put the pill-box in St 
Stephen's. 

It would seem, too, that our topic may have a social 
application if we may believe what we read in the papers. 
There is evidently great room and need for further amendment 
in our Poor Laws, or at least in the system of administering 
them. As it was in the beginning, so it is now, but we trust 
not, with the coming era of wise home legislation, " ever shall 
be ; " red-tape is strangling not a few of the poor, the needy, 
and the hungry still. One of the many classics, in the way of 
phrases, which the senior member for Birmingham has created, 
is the expression by which he designated some phase of pensions 
or patronage, as a system of " out-door relief for the aristocracy." 
However efficiently this system may be administered amongst 
the aristocracy, it would appear to stand in need of some 
amendment amongst the poor, if the story which I am about to 
recite to you in rhyme be a true picture, or anything near it. It 
appears to have been the practice of the guardians of a certain 
union, not so very far away from this town, to give the inmates 
of the house a pretty good Christmas feed. Well, we have no 
fault to find with that. On the contrary, we say " Bravo, 
Guardians ! give them a better one next Christmas, and put 
more currants in the pudding, and more lemon-peel in the 
mincepies, and more brandy in the sauce." But, while they 
have been feeding up the inmates of the house, they have been 
curtailing out-door relief. Now the last thing a poor man, who 
is a man, desires to do, is to go into the workhouse ; and long 
may it be before an Englishman's aversion to that parish 
purgatory shall decrease. But the system of out-door relief 
helps to tide him through a rainy season, helps him, perhaps, to 
keep his little home together through a cold and trying winter, 
and keeps his family unscattered, and his self-respect unbruised. 
But the guardians have been refusing this out-door relief, and 
trying to drive those who seek it into the house, amongst the 
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lakum and the " skilly." Now it is these guardians to whom 
commend a perusal, at their next board meeting, of the 
allowing lines from the " Dagonet Ballads," by G. R. Sims, 
ntitled, " In the Workhouse on Christmas Day " : — 

It is Christmas Day in the workhouse, 

And the cold bare walls are bright 
With garlands of green and holly, 

And the place is a pleasant sight ; 
For, with clean-washed hands and faces, 

In a long and hungry line 
The paupers sit at the tables. 

For this is the hour they dine. 

And the guardians and their ladies. 

Although the wind is east, 
Have come in their furs and wrappers 

To watch their charges feast ; 
To smile and be condescending, 

Put pudding on pauper plates, 
To be hosts at the workhouse banquet 

They've paid for — with the rates. 

Oh, the paupers are meek and lowly 

With their " thank'ee kindly, mum's ;" 
So long as they fill their stomachs. 

What matters it whence it comes ? 
But one of the old men mutters. 

And pushes his plate aside, 
" Great God ! " he cries, " but it chokes me, 

For this is the day she died.*' 

The guardians gazed in horror. 

The master's face went white ; 
" Did a pauper refuse their pudding ? 

Could their ears believe aright ? " 
Then the ladies clutched their husbands 

Thinking the man would die, 
Struck by a bolt or something 

By the outraged One on high. 

But the pauper sat a moment. 

Then rose 'mid a silence grim, 
For the others had ceased to chatter. 

And trembled in every limb. 
He looked at the guardians' ladies. 

Then, eyeing their lords, he said, 
•' I eat not the food of villians 

Whose hands are foul and red ; 
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Whose victims cry for vengeance 

From their dark, unhallowed graves.*' 
*' He's drunk ! " cries the workhouse master. 

Or else he's mad, and raves." 
•' Not drunk or mad," cried the pauper, 

But only a hunted beast. 
Who, torn by the hounds, and mangled, 

Declines the vultures' feast 

" I care not a curse for the guardians, 

And I wont be dragged away, 
Just let me have the fit out, 

It's only on Christmas Day 
That the black past comes to goad me. 

And prey on my burning brain ; 
I'll tell you the rest in a whisper, 

I swear I wont shout again. 

" Keep your hands off me — curse you ! 

Hear me right out to the end : 
You came here to see how paupers 

The season of Christmas spend. 
You came here to watch us feeding, 

As they watch the captured beast ; 
Hear, then, why a penniless pauper 

Spits on your paltry feast. 

*' Do you think I will take your bounty, 

And let you smile, and think 
You're doing a noble action 

With the parish's meat and drink ? 
Where is my wife, you traitors, 

The poor old wife you slew ? 
Yes ! by the God above us, 

My Nance was killed by you ! 

•' Last winter my wife lay dying, 

Starved in a filthy den ; 
I had never been to the parish, 

I came to the parish then. 
I swallowed my pride in coming, 

For, ere the ruin came, 
I held up my head as a tradesman. 

And I bore a spotless name. 

" I came to the parish, craving 
Bread for a starving wife, 
Bread for the woman who'd loved me 
Through fifty years of life. 
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And what do you think they told me, 

Mocking my grinding grief ? 
That ' the House ' was open to us, 

But they wouldn't give ' out relief.' 

" I slunk to the filthy alley, 

*Twas a cold, raw Christmas eve. 
And the bakers' shops were open, 

Tempting a man to thieve. 
But I clenched my fists together. 

Holding my head away. 
So I came to her empty-handed. 

And sadly told her why. 

" Then I told her ' the House * was open ; 

She had heard the ways of that, 
For her bloodless cheeks went crimson. 

And up in her rags she sat, 
Crying, * Bide the Christmas here, John, 

We've never had one apart ; • 

I think I can bear the hunger ; 

The other would break my heart ! ' 

" All through that eve I watched her. 

Holding her hand in mine, 
Praying the Lord, and weeping 

Till my lips were salt as brine. 
I asked her once if she hungered. 

And as she answered ' No,' 
The moon shone in at the window, 

Set in a wreath of snow. 

" Then the room was bathed in glory. 

And I saw in my darling's eyes 
The far-away look of wonder 

That comes when the spirit flies ; 
And her lips were parched and parted. 

And her reason came and went. 
For she raved of our home in Devon, 

Where our happiest years were spent. 

" And the accents, long-forgotten. 

Came back to the tongue once more. 
For she talked like the country lassie 

I wooed by the Devon shore. 
Then she rose to her feet and trembled. 

And fell on the rags, and moaned, 
And, ' Give me a crust, I'm famished. 

For the love of God I ' she groaned. 
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" I rushed from the room like a madman, 

And flew to the workhouse gate, 
Crying' ' Food for a dying woman ! * 

And the answer came, ' Too late ! ' 
They drove me away with curses ; 

Then I fought with a dog in the street. 
And tore from the mongrels clutches 

A crust he was trying to eat. 

*' Back through the filthy bye-lanes ! 

Back through the trampled slush ! 
Up to the crazy garret, 

Wrapt in an awful hush. 
My heart sank down at the threshold. 

And I paused with a sudden thrill. 
For there in the silvery moonlight 

My Nance lay cold and still ! 

" Up to the blackened ceiling 
. The sunken eyes were cast, 
I knew on those lips, all bloodless. 

My name had been the last. 
She called for her absent husband ; 

God ! had I but known ; 
Had called in vain and in anguish, 

Had died in that den — alone ! 

" Yes, there in a land of plenty 

Lay a loving woman dead, 
Cruelly starved and murdered 

For a loaf of the parish bread. 
At yonder gate last Christmas, 

1 craved for a human life — 
You, who would feed us paupers, 

What of my murdered wife ? 

" There, get ye gone to your dinners ; 

Don't mind me in the least ; 
Thmk of the happy paupers 

Eating your Christmas feast ; 
And when you recount their blessings, 

In your smug parochial way, 
Say what you did for me, too, 

Only last Christmas Day." 

I have not inflicted this long effusion upon you just for the 
sake of filling up space or time, but because they are really 
hard lines, and touch an evil in our parochial system with a 
powerful hand. And I scarcely think there is one present who 
has followed the quotation, who will blame me for having given 
it without curtailment 
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A domestic application of our subject is capable of only too 
great variety. When we think of hard lines in the home life, 
the picture of the Irishman trying to thread his needle to darn 
his nether garments, in the absence of the tender assistance 
of a wife, comes up into our minds, and the hard lines under 
which the Irishman has fallen in these circumstances remind 
us of the recent career of an illustrious statesman. Mr. Glad- 
stone has recently been to Scotland to endeavour to woo the 
heart of Mid-Lothian. And, for my own part, I fervently hope 
his suit may be successful. But you will remember that as Mr. 
Gladstone passed through Galashiels, he was presented with a 
specimen of the local industry in the shape of a pair of trousers. 
But it has been said that these are garments of very mysterious 
attributes ; for they enable the wearer to put one leg in Leeds 
and the other in Mid-Lothian ; but pending the election, he has 
not the remotest idea where his seat is. I am sure I am echoing 
the sentiments of nine out of every ten working men of Birming- 
ham when I say, that we trust that when the statesman gets 
into those same tweeds, whether he is indebted to Leeds or to 
Mid-Lothian for his position, they may find a sure and dignified 
seat upon the Treasury bench as Prime Minister of England. 

These are but simple illustrations of an aspect of our 
topic which comes more closely home to us ; home to us in 
a very literal way. It is very hard lines upon a man to have 
an uncomfortable home. This will be his first excuse for 
making himself at home elsewhere, and putting up at another 
hoteL There used to be a very famous hotel in Birmingham 
called the Hen and Chickens ; and that is the sign I would 
advise the working man to patronize. The Hen and Chickens ; 
that's the warmest nest ; for his hen and chickens is where his 
wife and children are. The Queen's is a capital house, and 
your Queen's is where the woman you swore to protect occupies 
the position of landlady. " Landlady ! " I fancy I hear you 
say. " Why she occupies the position of queen, empress, and 
sultana, all at once. Talk of an imperial policy, my old woman 
goes in for that with a vengeance, I can tell you." Well, and 
so does mine. But I like it I haven't a will of my own, and 
I don't want one, when I am at home. I have quite enough 
to do to think for myself, and for other people too sometimes, 
when I am away, without having the trouble of being my own 
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master at home. It is quite a relief to have someone to take the 
trouble of thinking off one's hands or off one's heart, and when 
that thinking takes the loving form of anticipating one's every 
wish, it is not hard to give in to it Do you say that your Grand 
Hotel is not ruled in the same way ; and that the imperial 
policy of your dominions takes the form of a scolding tongue, 
and a toasting-fork vigorously applied to your back and 
shoulders. Well, perhaps you deserve it. Sometimes vigorous 
measures are imperatively called for. You say it's hard lines to 
have to come home only to be blown up, and to feel not only 
like Daniel in the lion's den, but like Daniel in the lioness's 
jaws. But, perhaps, there may be some hard lines on the other 
side. Perhaps she knows that you are making five and 
twenty shillings a week, and you only bring fifteen of those 
shillings home in your hand, and the other ten in grog blossoms 
on your nose ; and she has to take it out in hiccups and bad 
language. I admit it is hard lines on a man who does his best, 
and is kind and gentle, and shares his weal or woe to the last 
crust with his wife and little ones, to find that home is the 
scene of disorder and ill-temper. But I can hardly believe 
that it is often so. Try what a change a reformation on 
your part will effect, old man. Take home all your wages. 
Pass by all the favourite houses of call, and get home sober, 
cheerful, and with a father's manly smile for the bairns, and a 
husband's honest kiss for the wife. See then how the clouds 
will pass and the blue sky shine. See then how next day what 
took the form of a cold fire-grate and a cold shoulder will take 
the form of a clean tea-table, a cheerful hearth, and a happy 
circle. Why, the door-step will hail you with a whiter gleam, 
-and the very cat will purr a welcome from the ruddy bricks ; 
the children's voices will be tuned to tones of trustfulness, and 
the wife will bloom into a girl again, because the load upon her 
heart is gone. Oh, you have no idea what you can do if you 
try. A little bearing and forbearing would make millions of 
homes happier. It is hard lines to discover that you have put 
the ting upon a slattern's finger, but it is harder for a woman 
to find out that she has pledged her faith to a drunkard's 
perjured vow. The home is made up of individuals. Of what 
does yours consist ? Yourself, your wife, and yonder sleeping 
child. There may be a dozen, but say one. On you, as a 
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man, devolves the happiness or wretchedness of that house- 
hold. I don't say woman has no responsibilities, for they are 
many and momentous. But in nine cases out of ten the 
woman will be faithful to her duty if the man is but faithful to 
his ; and in many instances she will be found nobly struggling 
to keep a decent face before the world while handicapped with 
the burden of an idler and a sot Well, that household of 
three represents the three relationships of husband, wife, and 
child. Husband and wife. That was the silken knot which 
was tied at the altar but a year or two ago. It was tied by 
God's own fingers and in God's great name. Child. That is 
the seal upon that knot which welds it and cements it as a 
sacred binding bond, bringing the responsibilities as well as 
the joys of love. O man ! if you are fit to be a husband, one 
glance of that wife's trusting eyes into your face, must make 
you feel the muscles of your strong right arm, and swear that 
by the help of God, you'll work from grey morning to black 
night to make life's battle lighter for her. If you are fit to be 
a father, you will feel that one smile from those little lips, and 
one touch of those soft warm hands now folded in that cradle, 
is wage and payment, more than mints of gold for all your toil. 
And you will monopolise each trouble, and divide each pleasure 
with those you love. Let it never be said that it was hard 
lines for a woman when she married you ; but let her marriage 
lines be the sweetest testimony that the lines have fallen to her 
in pleasant places. Add to the name of husband and of father 
that of Christian ; and you will perpetuate these links and loves 
for ever. Try some of these reforms at once. Turn over 
some of these new leaves to-day. Let there be peace, retrench- 
ment, and reform at home. Go with brave heart to work 
to-morrow morning, and make that heart braver by a prayer 
for strength to do your duty. Go with bright face back to the 
cottage when the day's work is done. Stick to it day by day 
with sober resolution. And when you take home the full, 
though hard-earned wage, you will have enough left to bring 
the wife to see the "Friendly Zulus" at the Coleshill Music 
Hall on Saturday, for sixpence ; and hear a friendly English- 
man for nothing, in the person of your humble servant, talk to 
you for half an hour on the Sunday, on "A Mile a Minute." 
May God help you ; and make our meetings blessings to us all. 



A MILE A MINUTE. 



An Address to Working People^ in the Birmingham Music Hally on Sunday ^ 

February l^th^ 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



NOTHING short of it will do now-a-days. And it is a 
pleasant thing to feel ourselves rushing through the space, 
diving into the tunnels, through the cuttings, and away across 
the embankments ; to go whistling through the stations, past 
the fields, the farms, the villages, and little towns ; to fling our 
wreaths of panting breath across the meadows, to be caught 
upon the leafy trees, and scattered into scudding flakes of 
white upon the evening air. All this is pleasant, if we feel, at 
the same time, that we are grinding down the miles which keep 
us from some dear friend, or household circle, where welcomes 
wait us, and the kiss and the embrace of love are tiptoe for our 
greeting. It all depends upon what we are leaving behind us, 
or what we are expecting to reach at the journey's end, whether 
a mile a minute is too fast or not half fast enough. The sailor 
who sees as the beacon, at the end of his long voyage, a sweet- 
heart's rosy lips, or a wife's sparkling eyes, or a mother's silver 
tresses ; who carries in his dreams, as he lies in his hard tossing 
bunk, the vision of a group of faces loved and fair; who bears 
a home full of sisters with him in his heart as he climbs the 
shrouds, and feels fond fingers playing with his curls, as the 
wind stirs through his hair ; who buttons his blue jacket over a 
heart-load of loves and longings which every adverse wind 
postpones, and every helpful breeze accelerates; he doesn't 
think a mile a minute fast enough. A mile a minute with ten 
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thousand miles of salt and stormy sea to make ten thousand 
minutes of the interval ! He only wishes that those flapping 
sheets were wings indeed to lift the labouring keel over the 
waters and fly into that purple horizon beyond which his hopes 
are trembling. The ship's log is a tedious tally when it registers 
twelve knots an hour to a heart which is all wings. And, as 
the proud captain boasts of the speed of his gallant craft which 
is making such fine headway, she seems but a sluggish laggart to 
the young hope, athirst for home's firelight, and home's embrace. 
And so it is with youth at all times. They want to overtake 
the years ; to touch the tiptoe of manhood's cubits ere the time. 
Those of us who have little ones about us often feel as though 
we were living again in our children, when we hear them 
expressing just the same wishes that we used to feel when we 
were young. How glad we were when our birthdays came 
round ! How we longed to be men ! How tall we felt when 
we got into double figures and were ten years old ! How 
nervously our fingers began to feel our smooth and silken 
cheeks, as we tried to lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that the dawn of whiskers was perceptible ! How, a few years 
later we laid other flattering unctions to our chins and upper 
lips to coax some sign of beard and of moustache to sprout I 
How, on the first sign of downy hair, we assumed other ai'rSy 
and tried to speak in a deep bass voice, and stuck up our 
collars, and affected walking-sticks and tall stove-pipe hats ! 
We couldn't get on fast enough. Life wouldn't fly at high 
pressure speed. How about it now? Which of us who arr 
men, or as much like men as we are ever hkely to be, doesn't 
wish he was a boy again ? AVho doesn't want to put the clock 
back, and tries to lose count as the birthdays come hurrying 
round ! I have long begun to try to forget when my birthday 
is; and I should have succeeded before this, if it were not for 
those horrid birthday cards of which the postman discharges a 
sackful every 14th of November, to remind me that I have 
advanced another year into old fogeydom. O, often do the 
lines rush through ihe mind as the years roll round — 

" Backward, turn backward, Old Time, in thy flight. 
Make me a child again, just for to-night." 

The young would fly past the stations one by one, lea\'ing 
infancy with its unwrinkled span, boyhood with its unburdened 
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rush, youth with its careless ease, all behind, that they may 
begin to bear the tonnage of man's trials. They see only what 
they deem the dignity of manhood, and they take no count of 
its headaches, back-aches, heart-aches. But the old would fain 
get out at a station or two upon the journey. The terminus is 
near enough without all this hurry. The bookstall yonder has 
a charm, and the old traveller would like to lounge among the 
magazines and papers. He is not annoyed by the sound of the 
brakes checking the rushing wheels ; and even the thin pea-soup 
and the kitten pies of " Mugby Junction " are an excuse for a 
pause upon the road. But a mile a minute is the speed at 
which youth wants to travel, while it is the speed at which old 
age finds itself hurried on in spite of itself. 

'• Oh, when I was a tiny boy 
My days and nights were full of joy ; 

My mates were blythe and kind ! 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye 

To cast a look behind ! 

A hoop was an eternal round 

Of pleasure. In those days I found 

A top a joyous thing ; 
But now those past delights 1 drop, 
My head, alas ! is all my top, 

And tangled thoughts the string ! 

My marbles : once my bag was stored. 
Now I must play with Elgin's lord. 

With Theseus for a taw ! 
My playful horse has slipt his string. 
Forgotten all his capering, 

And harnessed to the law. 

My kite, how fast and far it flew ! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin, drew 

My pleasure from the sky ! 
T 'Twas papered o'er with studious themes, 

The tasks I wrote ; my presei^ dreams 

Will never soar so high. 

My joys are wingless all, and dead ; 
My dumps are made of more than lead ; 

My flights soon find a fall ; 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop ; 
Joy never cometh with a hoop. 

And seldom with a call. 
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My football's laid upon the shelf ; 
I am a shuttlecock myself 

The world knocks to and fro ; 
My archery is all unlearned, 
And grief against myself has turned 

My arrows and my bow ! 

No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship's an endless task ; 

My head's ne'er out of school ; 
My heart is paved with scorn and slight ; 
I have too many foes to fight, 

And friends grown strangely cool. 

The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh ; 
On this I will not dwell and hang, 
The changeling would not feel a pang, 

Though this should meet his eye. 

No skies so blue or so serene 

As then ; no leaves looked half so green 

As clothed the playground tree ! 
All things I loved are altered so ; 
Nor does it ease my heart to know 

That change resides in me. 

O for the garb that marked the boy, 
The trousers made of corduroy, 

Well inked with black and red ; 
The crownless hat, ne'er deemed an ill, 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head. 

O for the riband round the neck ! 
The careless dog's-ears apt to deck 

My book and collar both ! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 

A boy of larger growth ? 

O for that small, small beer anew ! 

And (HeaMiBn's own type) that mild sky blue 

That washed my sweet meals down ; 
The master even ! and that small Turk 
That fagg'd me — worse is now my work, 

A fag for all the town ! 

O.for the lessons learned by heart, 

Aye, though the very birch's smart 

Should mark those hours again ; 
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I'd ' kiss the rod ' and be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 
Some sugar in the cane ! 

The ' Arabian Nights ' rehearsed in bed ! 
The fairy tales in school-time read 

By stealth 'twixt verb and noun ! 
The angel form that always walked 
In all my dreams, and looked and talked 

Exactly like Miss Brown ! 

The • omne bene,' Christmas come ! 
The prize of merit won for home, 

Merit had prizes then ! 
But now I write for days and days, 
For fame ; a deal of empty praise 

Without the silver pen ! 

Then home, sweet home ! the crowded coach. 
The joyous shout, the loud approach. 

The winding horns, like ram's. 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill. 
The sweetmeats, almost sweeter still, 

No ' satis ' to the 'jams.' 

O when I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 

My mates were blythe and kind ! 
^Vhat wonder that I sometimes sigh. 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye 

To cast a look behind ! " 

t has often occurred to me as an anomaly, that many people 
> are ambitious of the character of go-a-head men, and who 
lally succeed in acquiring that character, are among the 
jt slow and retrogressive folk in all the world. Now, I sup- 
e our American friends pose as the most progressive nation 
the round globe, or the " almighty airth," or the " universal 
eres," or whatever other synonym for space you choose. 
2y pride themselves on always being too much out of breath 
io anything but spit. But I do not remember ever being 
re irritated by the reluctance of the people in any place to 
a-head. They lounge and saunter along the streets as though 
lars were made by counting the paving-stones, and squaring 
r elbows so that no human being could get past you. As 
as speed of locomotion goes, whether in a train or on foot, 
trikes me as a misnomer to call an American a go-a-head man. 
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And so it appears to be in reference to matters of creed or of 
opinion. The people whose creed is smallest, and most crude 
and colourless, are called "advanced"; while those whose 
beliefs are richest and most full of hope, and scope, and liberty, 
are called " slow," " old women," " behind the time," and all 
the rest of it A man who believes nothing is called an 
*' advanced " man ; as though it were advancing to stand stock 
still. A man who has a cynical sneer for every effort of 
ingenuous faith : who has a blast of nipping frost to breathe 
upon the tendril of a trusting hold, to blight the bine and 
wither it; such a man is called an "advanced thinker." And 
the boorish, hulking iconoclasm, which is for ever unbuilding, 
and breaking images which are graceful and beautiful, swaggers 
before the world as " free thought." Why, it is not thought at 
all ! Neither is it free. Any fool can dreak an image, but it 
is not every one who can make one. And so it is a cheap and 
fustian counterfeit of earnestness and meditation, which is for 
ever asking questions while deaf to the eloquence of facts. 
Someone wrote to me in challenge of an expression which I 
ventured to use in one of these rough addresses, and which 
asserted that a cord uncoiled from heaven, inviting man 
to touch it with his faith and trust, whose further end was 
wound round a Father's heart : and I was challenged to give 
facts to prove this, to show my correspondent something he 
could see, and let him see this cord, this Father, and this heart 
Because I cannot bring to this advanced " free thinker " a line 
of hemp in proof of such a statement, he brands it as nonsense, 
and bids me hold my peace. But if I cannot point to a visible 
being, and say "there is the Father"; I can point to a hundred 
visible things and say "there is the Fatherhood." I point to 
the daylight which greets that man's eyes in the morning, and 
the loaf which lies upon his breakfast-table, and the flower 
which blooms in the garden, and the tree which waves by the 
pathway, and the grass which spreads its emerald carpet at his 
feet ; and I say it is easier and more reasonable to believe that 
these are the creation of a living and beneficent intelligence, 
than that they are the result of chance or hap-hazard, and have 
no first cause. And, I say, further, that that man most truly 
reads, and most wisely uses these things, who accepts them as 
a Father's gifts, and touches them with a gratitude which draws 
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his heart upward to that Father. That is the cord which is let 
down to us from a living and a loving Creator ; and although 
it is an easy thing to greet the metaphor with a zany laughter, 
it is only a stagnant brain and a still more stagnant heart which 
stands amongst the proofs of living providence which multiply 
with every breath we breathe, and grunts **' there is no God." 
It is no advance, but a bucolic inertia, which leaps not to the 
appeal. It is no free-thought, but dullard slavery which will 
not recognise the living pulse. And I say that we, not you, 
are the advanced men and the free-thinkers, who touch this 
cord until we feel the Father's heart beat through it ; and who 
use it as a telephone to speak back, not with the sluggish crawl 
of a mile a minute, but with the fire-flash of filial response, the 
answer of a grateful child. We have thie liberty which faith's 
momentum gives. The atheist has no wing to fly, no goal to 
tempt his pinion could he spread it ; but 

" He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides." 

And I will venture a little further, and will ask any man who 
is willing to think as well as sneer, whether with the signs 
around us of a living God, it is not fair and reasonable to look 
for some revelation from that living God ? If so, is there, on 
the whole when fairly read and honestly interpreted, any 
book which ever claimed man's contemplation, so like a revela- 
tion from a good, a just, and gracious God as is the Bible? I 
don't ask you to take it piece-meal, but as a whole. I don't 
ask you to accept as a literal description of historic fact the 
picture of creation which it draws. I don't claim your adoption 
of impossible chronologies, or details that appear to clash. I 
will not bid you be mute, or restrain protest, or concede assent 
where moral instinct seems to be revolted, or the axioms of 
kindly righteousness disturbed But I ask you to scan the broad 
outline of its scheme and plan, and say if it does not throb 
with a distinct inspiration which lifts it above mere literature into 
the orbit of a revelation. If so, does it not behove us to 
accept it with a special deference, which should bring 
devoutest reason to bear upon its study? The atheist says 
it shows God as vindictive; that it sets Him forth as partial, 
capricious, and unjust ; that it paints Him as half tyrant, and 
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half father. We say, Never ! and as soon as this is proved, 
tear out the record and destroy it The atheist says it teaches 
that the soul is tortured in a ceaseless flame ; and that God takes 
pleasure in the anguish. Never, ten thousand times never! 
It teaches that the soul that sinneth, it shall die ; and that the 
wages of sin is death. But it teaches too, that the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. And if the atheist 
tells me that a God who was just and merciful would never 
destroy His Son to save a world, and could find no atone- 
ment in such sacrifice ; I say it was God Himself who died ; 
and that there is beneath that sacrifice some subtle principle of 
satisfaction, not for a Divine wrath, but for an abstract justice 
which has been defied, and could only thus be vindicated in 
the sacrifice which God made for man. If I cannot entirely 
explain it, that very vastness which baffles my reason, only 
convinces it the more. And the more my intellect is staggered, 
the more my faith is steadied, and my hope enlarged, as I take 
hold upon the hand of God in Christ. Touching Him, I touch 
life ; for He only hath immortality. And if you will not stand 
still and wait for logic, but fly on and up upon the wing of love, 
you will know something, even here, of the heights and depths 
which pass our knowledge; and with the grave behind you, 
and the Resurrection and the Life before, you shall know as you 
are known, and live for ever, seeing the Invisible. If logic could 
prove these things as Euclid proves a theorem, they would not 
be worth believing. But it is because they would lodge their 
love-facts in the bosom, not the brain, that they are like a God, 
and worthy of a Deity. It is because they go beyond these 
limited arithmetics with which we calculate, and overflow the 
little vessels which we carry to the springs of Helicon, that they 
ring with the dither of eternal truth, and fill their soul-truths 
with the voice of God. 

There's nothing more hopelessly unsatisfactory than set 
arguments on the philosophy of what we call revealed religion. 
You ask me to prove it ; and refuse acceptance of it until I 
have done so. Well, I can't help it. It is you who must prove 
it, not me. If a doctor comes to see me, and asks me what is 
the matter with me, I tell him that is what I want him to find 
out. And in beholding my fellow man amongst all his needs, 
and cares, and sorrows, and burdens, I see just the same 
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symptoms I have felt in myself. And I know there is but one 
name to give to his complaint. That name is sin. I know it 
has but one end. That end is death. And I know too there 
is but one prescription. And that is Christ. And I know 
there is one sure result accruing from the taking of it ; that is 
eternal life. I won't argue about the Bible. I only submit to 
any sane man that a faith in some higher power and love is 
reasonable ; and I leave the Bible to vindicate itself or not, as 
it may, to the man who opens his heart to Jesus Christ. You 
must prove these things by experiment. Pilate stood before 
Christ, and said, " What is truth ? '' If he had bowed before 
Him, and said, " My Lord and my God," he would have known 
the truth, and the truth would have made him free. The proof 
is with yourself. It is a matter of the heart. Whether you are 
the Jew who requires jel sign, or the Greek who seeks for 
wisdom, there is one key for both ; " we preach Christ crucified, 
to the Jew, a stumbling-block, and to the Greek, foolishness ; 
but to them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God." And all are called 
now. The cry is to all who have a sorrow or a burden, or a 
sin, to come and have rest. You will prove it all when you 
surrender the heart, and leave off puzzling the head, or pre- 
tending to create impediments. You will prove it, partly, when 
you have learned to take each crust of bread as from a Father's 
hand, and seen a Father's smiling face behind it. You will 
have proved it wholly when you have brought your sins and 
burdens to the Cross, and fled for refuge to lay hold on the 
hope set before you in the Gospel. 

I have often asked myself how it is they call the rake of the 
nineteenth century, or the painted girl of the period, fast people. 
To my idea they are the slowest nuisances out. There is 
nothing fast about them except the speed with which they are 
going to the devil. But to call a coxcomb, who tries to move 
and speak as though it were too much trouble to do anything 
but yawn, or a doll who simpers through a cake of cosmetic, 
fast, seems an unhappy choice of language. I always thought 
those were called fast colours which would not wash off; and 
so I should have imagined that the country maiden, whose 
complexion bloomed with health and modesty was faster than 
the dame of society, whose blushes are dabbed on with a 
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hare's foot in the morning, and washed away with soap and 
water every night. All this is far too slow, instead of fast. But 
the mile a minute idea comes in, when we regard the fast man 
*' plunging" on the race-course, in the betting-ring; havocking 
the inheritance of industry and thrift upon the hazard of a 
handicap or the cast of a die. The card-table, the billiard-room, 
the turf — these scenes and places show what is meant by fast 
life. They show men pawning their manhood's crown, and 
women trampling the flower of womanhood in foulest mire. 
They show the dignity of life defaced, and^its responsibility 
ignored ; they show each high relationship dishonoured, and a 
legacy of ruin laying up for innocence and virtue. Drink, 
play, lechery, violence ; these are the wheels of that chariot of 
infernal fire on which so many are hurrying on the down-hill 
road, whose bourne is death. Soberness, thrift, honour, gentle- 
ness ; these are the brake upon the wheel which makes life a 
graceful and a fair procession. " It's not the miles we. travel, 
but the pace that kills." Live like an honest man, and you shall 
live for ever. Live like a knave, a trickster, or a sot, and you 
shall die like a dog " unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." 

Sometimes our children rather outstrip us, and kick over the 
traces. A fond mother, hearing of a predicted earthquake, sent 
her son into the country to get out of the way of it. In the 
x:ourse of two days, a letter came from the friend to whom the 
truant had been sent for refuge, " Take away your boy, and 
send us the earthquake instead." So that a little sober dis- 
cipline in parental training is a good thing early in life. 

But the swiftest thing in all the world is Divine love. Sin is 
swift, but love is swifter. Death is fast, but life is faster. The 
man who sees death coming, thinks the monster's footsteps all 
too fast. And it is quite possible to see him coming if we do 
but keep our eyes wisely open. You may see it in the slow 
procession where the mourners follow the black nodding plumes 
to the cemetery gates. I hardly ever see a funeral passing 
through the crowded streets, and catch a glimpse of the 
red-eyed weepers in the coaches, hiding their faces behind 
handkerchiefs, and trying to escape the vulgar gaze, but I feel 
how terribly contrasting are their full hearts, freighted with 
their new trouble, with the careless myriads who are passing by, 
-and I always try to make myself one in spirit with the 
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sorrowing group, and let my heart weep with the weepers. 
But surely that sombre sight might remind us that the same 
swift step is on our track. A glance into the graveyard 
where mounds are green over infant and aged heads, and 
where the flaxen curl and the bald or grisly brow lie side by 
side, may teach us that death is as capricious as he is swift. 
We may discern his coming in the aches and pains of our own 
body, and the broader lace of silver in our hair, and the deeper 
furrow on our brow. But we are slow to take note of these 
things. It is too gradual to arouse attention. We are like the 
infidel, who brays out when we talk of the eternal and invisible, 
that till we can show him something he can see, just as a 
donkey sees a gatepost, he won't believe us. But if at any time 
the monster does make his skull a visible and a grinning 
presence close beside us, we are not indifferent then. It is 
said that in Spain there was a fiendish prince, who constructed 
in a distant and rocky part of his estate a dungeon of a subtle 
and most cruel plan. It was made of iron, and fixed in a 
cavern amongst the rocks, so that the cries of the captive might 
touch no pitying ear. Into this cell the prince thrust a young 
chief, by name Vivenzio ; and the sentence on him was that he 
should be imprisoned there a week. When the captive 
grew accustomed to the dim light, he found that it was 
admitted through seven slits in the iron roof, which 
was several feet above his head. After the first night he 
could only count six openings in the roof, but, fancying 
some debris might have choked up the seventh, he took 
but little heed. But the next day he counted only five, 
and the cell looked smaller ; the roof was lower, and the walls 
had visibly contracted. The next day showed but four slits of 
light in his still contracting dungeon ; and when the fourth day 
showed but three, and the iron roof descending on his stooping 
head, the hellish fact flashed in upon him that his week's 
imprisonment was a slow grinding death by which he was to be 
barbarously crushed. He watched all night, resolved to ascer- 
tain how, and by whom, or by what means, his pit* her of water 
was replenished, and his food conveyed to him. V\ the watches 
of the early morning he felt a trembling of the irofi floor, and a 
current of cool air fanning upon him, and in thai instant the 
vessels of his food and drink were changed. He flung himself 
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down by the black wall and shrieked aloud; but the only 
answer was the narrowed space of his collapsing tomb, and two 
dim eyes of light mocking him with the two remaining days he 
had to live. The rising sun for an instant passed across the 
slit of light and cast a sunbeam pencil on the iron wall. And 
the bloodshot eye of the prisoner caught the sight of writing on 
the wall. He flew to the spot; but only to read his doom. 
For the writing had been scratched upon the wall by the 
hapless architect of the instrument of death ; and it told how 
the prince had bribed him to contrive it, and then made him 
the first victim of its fatal properties. The prisoner knew that 
in two brief days he would be crushed to death ; and as the 
next night rolled away, the shriek of his despair fell on a deaf 
ear as his last meal was changed, and the one window blinked 
down upon his stooping form to light him through his last day 
of life. By nightfall the black walls had hugged him in their 
stern embrace, his bed was turned into a coffin ; and his 
flattened bier was his iron shroud. To a man thus confronted 
with a visibly advancing death, there would be a palpable 
reality in the speed of his approach. Yet which of us can 
confidently count even seven slits of light above our heads, ere 
all may be dark about us ? 

About a year ago this very day, I stood upon the wooden 
bridge at the white lip of Niagara, and saw the rapids dancing, 
leaping, boiling round me till they took the plunge into the 
eternity below. I'hey seemed to laugh, those ripples crested 
with the cloudless sunlight, as they capered on behind me, and 
they tripped carelessly along till they suddenly swept madly 
down the fall. So, I was fain to think, does many a youth, 
tossing all thought and care to the winds, dance through a too 
brief hey-day of hectic and unbridled glee, till, without warning 
or hope of a return, he shoots over the abyss, leaving myriads 
more behind him, to sweep on, unwarned into the same 
destruction. But swift, awfully swift, as that tide of waters was, 
it was not swift enough to outstrip the fairy footstep of immortal 
Hope. For, even from the cauldron of the vortex, out of its 
deepest, darkest womb, there leaped a thousand rainbows 
belting the billow and spanning the spray, with a fantastic yet 
triumphant laughter which defied the death, and irradiated the 
hell, and turned it into heaven. So, as I told you, if death is 
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swift, there is one thing swifter, and it is life. It comes not on 
the footstep, but on the wide and outspread wing of Christ's 
own love. And it comes through atonement and intercession. 
Your life and mine are won by our Saviour's death and 
resurrection. Beyond the Niagara of our fall and ruin, and 
beyond the darkness of our grave, there is the Iris, and the 
colour and the beauty of immortality. This has been won for 
you ; and you are asked to-day to take it, by a believing look at 
Christ, who dies for your redemption. 

I believe it is an old and pretty hackneyed story ; but it is 
the best that I can think of now, as a parting illustration of the 
thought I want to leave and fix upon your minds ; and I would 
rather sing " Nancy Lee " for the thousand and first time, if it 
recalled a wholesome memory, than perform the grandest 
overture just for the sake of novelty; so I close with this old 
story. There was a Russian nobleman upon a journey with his 
family, who was traversing many miles of a wild and sparsely 
peopled country. His fair young wife, their one little girl, and 
an old grey-headed servant man, who had been with them many 
years, were all the party. They did not mind the distance, because 
they had a swift and well-appointed sledge, and they harnessed four 
fresh horses every stage of twenty miles. They did not mind the 
cold ; for they had furs and wraps enough to keep them warm, 
even amidst those piercing Russian snows. So they drove 
gaily on, the sleigh-bells tinkling merrily, and the steeds snorting 
proudly in the rare and frosty air. The lady was talking cheer- 
fully to her husband ; and the little girl had gone to sleep under 
the thick furs ; when, far-away across the acres of white country 
comes a low deep howl, which the old servant knew too well 
was the baying of a pack of hungry wolves. A mile a minute 
would hardly be enough to keep these beasts behind; for, 
spurred by hunger, they bounded after the retreating sledge. 
They came so near that the low bay rose into a fierce yell, and 
soon their scampering feet are heard to rusde in the dead leaves 
of a copse hard by the roadside. The driver plies both whip 
and spur in vain, and turning back, he sees the red-chapped dog- 
wolf leading on his pack, and knows that another moment will 
find those gleaming fangs tearing the life away from husband, 
wife, or child. He cuts a trace and sets one of the four horses 
free, and soon the thirsty wolves are pouncing on the noble 
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beast, and drinking at his blood. With his three horses he 
dashes onward towards the post-house, still three miles away. 
The road grows steep and nigged, and soon the hideous howl 
denotes that the wolves are hot in chase again. Another horse 
is sacrificed just as the pack come near the carriage ; and with 
the two remaining steeds the postillion fags at slackened pace 
along those awful miles. But still a long stretch is before 
them ere they reach the refuge, and the wolves, maddened by 
blood, are hard behind again. The third horse is cut adrift, and 
the one remaining can hardly drag the sleigh along the rugged 
road. The smoke of the post-house chimney is now visible ; 
the lights of its fires are ruddy on the hill-top ; but the breath 
of the panting wolves is smoking nearer, and the rabid flash of 
their carnivorous eyes is close behind. The old white-headed 
servant turns to his master. " Master, I am an old man, and 
have not long to live at best ; you and yow fair dear lady have 
a long and useful life before you ; and my little mistress must 
live long to be happy, and make others happier. I will leap 
out to the wolves, and you will have time to reach the post- 
house. Farewell, my master. Mistress, one parting kiss from 
an old servant ! A kiss from those sweet lips I knew before they 
could speak. Keep this for my poor sake." And tearing from 
his neck an old silk handkerchief he tossed it to the little girl, 
who shrieked out that he should not go, and flung himself 
amongst the wolves who had come to claim their prey for the 
last time ere the chariot reached the post-house and was safe. 
That is sacrifice. And that is what your case and mine 
required. It is what Christ has done for us. And I am here 
this afternoon to swear that this is the truth, and to entreat, in 
the presence of the sneer of the atheist, and the laughter of the 
silliest scorner who ever tried to spit into the face of the sun, 
the coldest, hardest, and most careless to believe that Christ 
has died that you, if you accept Him, may not perish, but 
have eternal life. 



THE LETTER "D." 



An Address to Working People^ in the Birmingham Music Hall, on Sunday y 

February 22nd ^ 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



SOME may anticipate our drift in making this letter of the 
alphabet the peg on which to hang our remarks this 
afternoon : while others may wonder what there is about the 
letter " D " to be suggestive of discourse. In the lyrics of my 
nursery it ran to the following effect — 

•* C was a Cow so gentle and kind, 
D was a Donkey who kicked up behind." 

But it is not with the view of entering into any questions of 
natural history that we have labelled our lecture with this 
letter. Our purpose is to enter a remonstrance against a habit 
of speech which is only too common amongst such members of 
society as have not learned the art of bridling the tongue. We 
propose to lodge a protest against swearing, as a practice 
unmanly, weak, and wicked; as lending no force, or wit, or 
interest of any kind to the language, and as branding him who 
indulges in it as a low type of man. The letter " D " is the 
initial of the pet expletives of the profane, and indicates the 
Cayenne with which they spice- and pepper their conversation. 
I do not know that such a reriionstrance is more appropriate or 
more called for in an address to working people than in one to 
those who don't work. For I am very sure that there is no 
monopoly, of the sin of blasphemy amongst the working classes. 
The coarse and the profane word, as well as the lewd and 
unchaste allusion, are quite as common in the salon or the club 
as in the workshop or the cottage. I hope that so long as you 
and I are permitted to come together I shall never fall into 
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the practice which is so common amongst many who address- 

the workman, of taking it for granted that all the vices are with 

the poor, and all the virtues with the rich. I have heard far 

more wit and wisdom from poor men than I have ever heard 

from rich ones; and I have heard quite as much vulgarity, 

profanity, and brutal language from rich men as from poor 

ones. So it is not with the idea of charging upon working men 

the vice of swearing, as a vice peculiar to themselves, that I 

come here to lecture you about it. But I do it for two very 

simple reasons. First, because my audience happens to be an 

audience of working men, and I have the opportunity. And 

secondly, becajuse there is more intelligence to appreciate 

remonstrance ; more right feeling to credit a good motive ; and 

more conscience to appeal to in a working man than in a lazy 

or a rich one. There's far more hope of speaking with good 

effect to a poor man than a rich one ; that is, if you speak to 

him like a brother, and not like a bishop. And I will tell you 

why. A rich man is accustomed to bully and to patronize 

other people, and he deems it a piece of insolence to expose 

his folly or denounce his vice. He encases himself in the 

triple mail of his own self-importance, and " d dash d^s " any 

fellaw who has the audacity to preach to him. He makes no 

allowance for a kind intention or an honest aim, but rings his 

bell, and calls his flunkey, and flings the letter *' D " at the 

head of any man who is man enough to tell him he is in the 

wrong. But a poor man is not such a bashaw. There is a 

kind of preaching which a working man does, and ought to 

resent It is that parochial style of thing which approaches 

him with a strut of condescension, and lays its gloved hand 

upon his grimy shoulder, and calls him by his Christian name, 

and asks him how it was that little Billy was not in the Sunday 

School on Sunday, and why he did not " fill up his place " at 

the service. Birmingham is a Radical town ; and some people 

tell me I am not half Radical enough to live in it But I am 

Radical enough to offer you this piece of advice as my deliberate 

counsel. Whenever a man comes to you and tries to patronize 

you by bringing his black broadcloth into sleek contrast with 

your brown fustian ; whenever there is anything in his manner 

or spirit towards you which asserts the superiority of a bright 

lop-hat over a brown-paper cap ; whenever he behaves in your 
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cottage in a manner different from the way he would expect 
you to behave in his drawing-room ; just you give him a lesson 
in those manners of true good-breeding which he does not 
understand, and let him see that you feel on a perfect equality 
with him, and will not tolerate any assumption of superiority from 
him. I would not counsel you to attempt this by any resort to 
the letter " D.'* This will sink you to the level of inferiority at 
which " DD " would assume you to be ; but just maintain your 
self-respect. Tell him that you do not answer impertinent 
questions, or recognise his right to ask them. There are some 
people who think that a coal-ticket and a bowl of soup give 
them a right to enter a poor man's house and peep into the 
cupboard, and catechise the children, and lift up the saucepan 
lids to see what is cooking for the dinner ; and who consider 
that a flannel petticoat entitles them to expect you to undergo 
the prelections of the parish priest. Sabbath by Sabbath, and 
quarter your children at the national school to have their ears 
boxed and their brains addled by any pedant they may depute 
for the purpose. I don't know or care whether it is Radicalism 
of the type that is approved in Birmingham ; but, anxious as I 
am to see the working people of our towns and villages on 
better terms with preachers and with churches, I would as soon 
see them pigeoQ-flying at Bournbrook, or playing skittles at 
Aston, as bribed into servility by these parochial arts, or 
scolded into church-going by a clerical prig. Until the wearer 
of the white cambric and the bearer of the tasselled walking- 
^tick learns good manners and leaves off patronising the 
people ; until preachers and people meet as man with man, and 
not as master and pupil, much less as owner and slave, there 
xan and ought not to be any real confidence between them. It 
is often asked amongst us, at our meetings as ministers, " how 
is it there are so many thousands whom we cannot reach by 
our preaching?" Cannot reach ! Why we shove them away. 
Our black coats and white ties, and gowns, and bands, and 
cassocks, set up a line between us and the greasy aprons and 
canvas caps we profess to yearn after ; and we carry the white 
tie round our hearts as well as round our necks. We don't 
mean it ; but we do it for all that. It is an- easier thing to 
stand up before the people and denounce governments, and 
advocate a pohcy of freedom and equality, than to show that 
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equality in all our dealings and our intercourse with men. And 
I think I am a better Radical if I can live side by side with my 
brother, be he poor or rich, although I do not hiss the nationtd 
anthem, but pray from my heart " God save the Queen," than 
if I rant about liberty and denounce '* Jingoism," while I keep 
my working neighbour at a respectful distance, as belonging to 
" the lower orders of society." If anything is calculated to call 
forth the letter " D " it is the liberalism of a rich employier who 
is a Radical on the platform and a despot in the workshop. 
And such men have been known to live, even in this nineteenth 
century, and in the headquarters of " civil and religious liberty." 
I have been led nearer to the use of a capital " D " since I 
have been in Birmingham, than I have ever been in my life. 
Injustice and unfairness, to use no stronger terms, have sent 
me up and down the town without a church to preach in. But 
that, perhaps, like myself and my church, is neither here nor there. 
But I have not grown innured to the habits and customs of 
the natives yet ; and the points in which they differ from those 
to which I had formerly been used are rather irritating some- 
times. I lived for ten years in Manchester, and I used to go 
to factories and warehouses and offices with such a welcome 
impunity, that I imagined people everywhere were equally free. 
Twelve years in London did not efiface this feeling, but made 
me feel at home in going to see gentlemen at their places of 
business ; because they were always kind and cordial But I 
tried it on once here, with a result which has led me to resolve 
never to repeat the attempt I have learned that there is a 
strong vein of Conservatism in the manufactory, whatever there 
may be at the " town's meeting," in this Midland Metropolis. 
"What's your business?" "What's your name?*' "If you 
want to wait, wait in the office." Such was the scene by which 
I was morally kicked off a gentleman's business premises, not 
an hundred miles from Birmingham, because I preferred pacing 
up and down a stone yard while waiting for a friend, to kicking 
my heels in a dark office. And the effect upon me has been 
precisely the same as the clerical catechism by which parsonism 
would assert itself over the working-man ; namely, that so long 
as I am permitted to preserve my senses, I will not darken the 
doors of that high-priest's church again. Let us be what we 
seem, and seem what we are. We are men. Then let us be 
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manly. We are brothers ; then let us be brotherly. Let us 
never sink the man and the brother in the parson ; nor forget 
that we are men because our manhood is clothed in a working 
dress. Those spots of grease to you are like the soldier's scars; 
they are the marks of life's battle bravely fought ; and a face 
blackened and begrimed in bread-winning for the little ones at 
home, is nobler than a white one soaped with idleness ; and it 
entitles you to claim equality with princes. 

I shall be told I am preaching dangerous doctrine ; that if I 
want to win the working man, and create confidence towards 
preachers and worship, this is not the way. In short, the letter 
" D " will be thrown at me in a conventional way for all this 
talk. I don't care for that ; because I know I am saying what 
is right. I have no wish to make you love the parson. I want 
you to love the man behind the parson. There are rhore 
manly parsons than you suppose. For my part I wish they 
wouldn't wear white ties, and cheese-plate hats, and preach in 
gowns. But that's their business, not mine. So long as they 
wear these things in the same way as a workman wears his 
apron, or a butcher his blue shirt, and not as a sacerdotal 
badge, you will not despise them any more than you would 
"despise a inan because he wears a ragged coat" But if it is 
a dangerous doArine to insist upon equality of spirit and no 
patronage or assumption, as the way to break down the barriers 
between workmen and ministers, that is the heresy I would 
fain sow broadcast. I would do my utmost to stir up working 
men to a determined revolt against an interference which 
assumes the livery of philanthropy only to hide the swagger of 
the priest For there can be no brother-gospel for us all, no 
Christ-communion or Christian communism, no real truth in the 
hand-grip, or heart-beat in the intercourse, till every vestige of 
the mere parson, and every air of the pedant or the priest, is 
merged in the simple honest truth of the brother and the fellow- 
man. So long as a man allows the contents of his breeches 
pockets, or the uniform of what he calls his " office " or the 
prestige ot his "station" to set him upon stilts above you, I 
would incite you to rebellion and deQance. But when you find, 
as you may find by hundreds, a pulpit in which there stands a 
man and not a priest ; and a church or chapel which smells of 
the Rose of Sharon and the lily of the valley, instead of stinks 
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with manufactured incense; then we charge you, by the 
Christhood which brings hearts together and makes us one 
amongst our common needs and sorrows to accept the olive- 
branch which that man extends, and adopt the pavilion which 
that church affords. 

But what about this bad habit of swearing? Exquisite young 
men swear under their twisted moustachios ; and will' continue 
to garnish their interesting vocabulary with the "D*s" and 
double " D's " of drawled profanity to the end of the chapter. 
But they are hopeless. It's no use to talk to a post ; and the 
age of intelligent asses passed away in the time of Balaam. So 
we give up cursing coxcombs and blaspheming bucks, and 
swearing snobs as beyond the reach of remonstrance. But 
amongst those whom I address to-day, there is generally some 
manhood to appeal to, some conscience to arouse. It will not 
be denied that although working people have no monopoly of 
this vice of swearing, they do their share of it. I am afraid 
there are as many " DD's" among the artizans as the Vlergy. 
The workshop is a college in which young boys too easily 
graduate in this branch of study. They hear their elders blurting 
out coarse oaths in thick and beery voices, and they begin to 
imagine that no conversation can have any force or meaning 
unless leavened with profanity. And the man ^ith grizzly beard 
is not slow to notice this tacit admiration among the juniors; so 
he curses away all the harder, under the idea that he is very 
eloquent, and with no notion that he is only a braggart and a 
fool. Is it possible that the man who swears imagines that his 
conversation gathers any power or meaning from the oaths with 
which he interlards it? It will only require one very simple and 
homely illustration to dispel that notion from many men's minds 
who are present. As a rule, women do not swear. I know there 
are too many melancholy exceptions. But still the rule holds 
good. Yet, what married man in this place will deny that in 
point of volume, power, and vividness, the invectives of his wife 
knock his poor grunted "D's" and oaths out of time, and leave 
him out of the running altogether? Why, with all your cursing, 
you're not in it when once a woman's tongue enters the lists 
against you. And yet she never used a word of blasphemy 
in all that shrill tirade of eloquent abuse, which had no 
commas, no colons, no punctuation of any kind, till it came 
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to a full stop in a saucepan hurled at your head as you 
ran frightened out of the house, leaving the partner of your 
joys in high hysterics, and in full possession of the field. 
She never swore ; she only reminded you of another oath you 
took a few years ago when you wooed the angel in that woman, 
and before beer and blasphemy on your part had roused the 
devil in her. I often think when I see a brutal husband cowed 
by an unsuspected flash of defiance in his wife that this is the 
beginning of the fulfilment of some of the curses he has invoked 
upon himself. He has /^j^^ as an Aj ax who defies the light- 
ning, because he has never seen its aspic forks. But at length 
that lightning unbelts itself in a perfect Sinai of retribution from 
the quarter whence he least expected it. The Zoar of his 
refuge turns into the Gomorrha of his doom, as an outraged 
wife at length transforms a home of love into a hell of wrath. 
It is after the warmest and most sultry days of summer that the 
fiercest lightning comes. And so it is often after love has been 
most cruelly oppressed, and patience tried the hardest, that the 
anger will break forth, and the eyes of the loving angel will flare 
with the fury of the virago and the fiend. If you left a patient, 
Rachael, in the morning with a dastard's oath, instead of with 
a husband's kiss, beware lest you return to greet a Jezebel at 
night with the touch of the dove transformed into the talon of 
the kite. It will be your own fault. Those coarse and brutal 
curses with which you have familiarised that woman's life have 
been charging the home atmosphere with fire and brimstone. 
And the Delilah who defies you shall not snip your locks of 
strength as you lie back upon her lap in a voluptuous ease, but 
shall singe you to the scalp with a tongue of flame. Home 
may be either a haven or a volcano. And when it is filled with 
blasphemy the crater seethes till the lava of love calcines into 
the pummice of perdition. It won't do to say that cursing has 
become so common that you cannot break the habit off. You 
did not curse when you were wooing the girl whose womanhood 
you now insult. It was easy enough to keep from cursing 
then. And no man with a man's manhood will plead that he 
could not desist from it now. Alas ! these things bring us 
round and round to the old story. The first " D " is not the 
oath, but the drink. It is this which coarsens the tongue by 
embruting the heart. It is the swigging which leads to the 
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swearing; the cup which froths into the curse. Be but sober, 
and there's not so much fear that you'll be a swearer. 

It has sometimes struck me as strange that men who call 
themselves Atheists will often swear tremendously. Men who 
pretend to have conscientious objections to take an oath 
in a court of justice, have no objection at all to take fifty in a 
common pot-house. They will not swear before a judge, but 
they will swear to any extent before the jury of an outraged 
morality. Does not this rather imply that their so-called Atheism 
is a sham ? Do they believe after all in the God whose name 
they bandy on their lip ; in the hell of which they rave, and the 
damnation which they speak of so fiercely ? There seems to 
me to be in these days, a mania for denying and destroying. 
Beliefs and faiths are swayed by fashion far more than by 
independent thought. I wish the fashion which is now being 
adopted in furniture, in architecture, in bijouterie^ and in almost 
all matters of taste, would come back again into religion to some 
extent No house is now deemed in harmony with a cultured 
taste unless it has doors like a gaol, and gables like a Cheshire 
bam, and windows of flint glass ; there must be dadoed walls, 
and tapestried panels, and broken old plates instead of pictures. 
Men will spend any amount of money for a blue willow-pattern 
soup-plate if it can but be proved to be old. They will disburse a 
little fortune on an oaken chest, if it is but full enough of worms 
and grub-holes. It is old, and therefore it is priceless. But 
they reverse it in matters of faith. Everything there must have 
the patent of novelty. Anyone who can find a niche in the 
pantheon for a new God is sure to find it crowded with countless 
devotees. Would that the fashion would set towards the old 
religion of Him who taught the faith of charity and love ; who 
set his seal to the principle of sacrifice ; who fastened as the 
master-nail on which He hung the central maxim of His teaching 
" Do unto others as ye would have them do to you ;" and who 
rebuked the words of wrath which pour themselves from hearts 
of mahce, "Swear not at all, neither by heaven, for it is God's 
throne ; nor by the earth, for it is His footstool ; neither by 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the Great King. Neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head ; for thou can'st not make one hair wliite 
or black. But let your communication be, * yea, yea; nay, nay,' 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil." 
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A great deal of the profanity which is so common, comes 
from pure thoughtlessness. It is a sort of lurid glamour used 
to cover poverty of idea ; a pepper in a thin gruel to make it 
pass for soup ; a zest and flavour made of poison, to spice up 
insipid broth. Now, a manly effort to bridle the tongue is a 
task worth any man's attempting ; and success will be a victory 
worthy of a hero's achievement. Why, there isn't a working 
man in this room, who, if he had engaged to run or row, or 
wrestle for a wager, would not submit to the stern discipline of 
hard training to get "fit" and ready for the ordeal. Vou 
would abstain from dainties and from drink, and become a 
perfect ascetic in the mortification of the flesh, with the hope 
of a belt about your waist, or a silver tankard for the cottage 
dresser. Well, isn't it worthy of a man's endeavour to struggle 
to rein in a thoughtless tongue, that he may be fit to take his 
place amongst decent people, to say nothing of the higher 
claims of God and of His law. If any man before me should 
begin to-day to train for this prize and win it, it will be a 
noble struggle, and a noble conquest, and shall one day be 
rewarded by a loud " Well done." 

Then there is the profanity of anger. This is a nobler type 
of an ignoble thing, if that be possible. There's many a man 
who would not swear in his cooler moments, who becomes 
coarse and blasphemous on the ignition of the spark of 
provocation. In fighting against this, you have a sterner battle, 
because the temper is harder to vanquish than the tongue. The 
oath which the angry man uses is but the index on the dial. In 
fighting this propensity, siege must be laid to the heart, and 
the only effectual plan is to lift the portcullis and the drawbridge 
by tirhich Christ end Christian principle are kept out, and 
surrender at discretion to the rule of gentleness and love. 

It is not easy to vary our remonstrances against a vice so 
common and so coarse ; but it is an excrescence worth attacking. 
The poet says " An honest man's the noblest work of God." 
That's all very well in poetry, but it is hardly literally true. It 
all depends upon the scope you give to that word "honest," how 
true it is. If it only means a man who does not lie and cheat, 
it is not literally true. It is true that even such a man is noble, 
but God has not wrought His noblest work upon him till He 
has made him something more than this. A consistent 
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Christian man is the noblest work of God. And if you ask me 
to define a consistent Christian man, I say it is the man who, in 
all his spirit, and practice, and life, comes nearest to that maxim 
of Christ's which I just now quoted, to do by his neighbour as 
he would have his neighbour do by him. If that maxim were 
perfectly carried out in every detail of every man's life, there 
would be no frauds, no impositions, no violated trusts, no 
strikes, no lock-outs, no locks and keys, and bolts and bars; 
because then no man would have to be upon his guard against 
his neighbour. Mr. Ruskin says that instead of loving their 
enemies, men are spending their lives in swindling their friends. 
If you and I were to attain to the stature of consistent Christian 
men, there would be an end of all this. An open heart, opened 
now to admit a waiting Christ, would begin this revolution 
to-day. It would commence the work which covers not merely 
honesty, in the common acceptation of that word, but the self- 
control which governs temper, leavens language, and sweetens 
intercourse. It would diffuse the manly friendship and true 
brotherly love by which life would be enchanted, and the world 
made bright. 

A working man, who moves amongst his fellows, sober, gentle, 
kindly, cheerful, brave, is a leaven in the workshop; an open 
window in the stuffiest and most sickly atmosphere; a flower, 
fragrant in a dank and frowsy wilderness. He is more of a 
ministering priest than the most pompous drawler at cathedral 
lecterns, the properest lisper of the homilies of gentility, or 
the wearer of the whitest lawn and the correctest canonicals. 
An hour in the church of such a preacher on the week-day, be 
he robed in fustian, corduroy, or velveteen, is a more " profit- 
able opportunity" than a Sabbath of bowings and liturgical 
repetitions at a consecrated altar. And if we have said anything 
to incite one man here to enter these " holy orders," and enlist 
on this high-priesthood; if we have made a breakwater, however 
slight, by which one ripple on the tide of blasphemy which will 
roll through Birmingham next week shall be kept back, it will 
not have been in vain that we have taxed your patience now 
with this rough half-hour of talk about the letter " D." 

Note. — Before I go, or let you go, I have a word to say in 
explanation of something which appears to have been grievously 
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misunderstood. I have been told in several quarters, and 
feelingly and circumstantially told by one of the most leading and 
influential ministers in this town, or indeed of the country, that 
something which was said here three weeks ago, about ministers 
advertising that their churches were full, and asking their 
congregations to stand aside once a month to let the excluded 
public have a share in the popular and coveted feast, has been 
construed into an attack upon a brother minister in this town. 
Nothing has annoyed and distressed me more than this for a 
long time. It is another of the many proofs which I have had, 
of how utterly friendless and unknown I am in Birmingham, 
that I should be thought even capable of such a thing. Anyone 
who knows me could not have imputed such a charge to me. 
Any friend of mine would simply laugh at it as a pure impossi- 
bility. But a man who is quite unknown and friendless has to 
defend himself from the imputation of being a dastard, although 
it is the first time in my life that I have been put on my defence 
on any such arraignment. 

When an injury has been done, either intentionally or other- 
wise, the reparation should be as frank and public as the injury 
itself. It was here on this stage that this alleged offence was 
done ; it is here that I now repudiate it. The statement was 
printed and circulated ; what I now say shall be printed as a 
note to my next Sunday's lecture. 

I wish, then, to say that I had no idea that I was indicating 
the practice of any minister in Birmingham by what I said ; 
that being away from Birmingham from Mondays to Saturdays, 
almost continually, I seldom see its publications ; that I had 
never seen any notice or advertisement emanating from any 
Birmingham congregation, of the kind alluded to ; and that had 
it been possible for me to be so base and unchivalrous as to 
attack any brother-minister of the town in this way, which is a 
thing !I emphatically protest I am simply incapable of doing, 
the last man I would have selected as the object would have 
been one who is devotedly and successfully engaged in the very 
class of work to which I have put my own weaker hand; and 
which I am convinced will have to be more largely adopted by 
ministers generally before the confidence we invite between 
the ministry and the " masses " will be created. I rejoice with 
all my heart in the success of all such efforts. And I am 
delighted that it is sustained with such results in Birmingham. 
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No one knows me here, and, therefore, I gain credit for 
virtues I do not possess ; and am charged with acts of which I 
could not be guilty if I tried. My vices are legion ; and they 
will not be spared by anonymous censors, I dare say. My 
virtues, if such they be, consist of three characteristics; and 
they, I trust, will make themselves apparent by degrees. They 
are most injudicious outspokenness ; perfect fearlessness ; and 
perfect independence. I mean always to say what I think. I 
don't care two straws what is said against me when the 
imputation is totally false ; and I shall repudiate all dictation 
from anybody, except my wife, in whose hands I am utterly 
powerless. 

I am no Ishmaelite, except in one respect It seems to be 
my lot to have a great many hands raised against' me ; though 
I am not aware that I raise my hand aggressively to provoke it 
But so long as there is nothing but a lie in the right hand that 
strikes me, it may hit as hard as it likes. 

I rejoice in any and every brother's success, and am wishful 
to work humbly beside him, and never against him. 

I am sorry to have to speak about myself; but having no 
friend in Birmingham to help me to a paragraph in a newspaper 
to rebut attack and misstatement, 1 am driven to speak as I 
have done. 

If the whole story of my movement in reference to these 
rude addresses was told, it would not be against me that 
innuendo would be directed. These meetings hurt no one ; if • 
they did, I would never have begun them. They may help a • 
few of those for whom they were intended. I leave them for 
what they are, without the garniture of song or public devotionjd 
exercise. If there is no one to say " God speed " to me in all 
this great town : at least I may ask that I may be left to 
struggle on, without false and base reflections being cast upon 
me ; and to do what Uttle good I can in my own way, by the 
help of God, although denied the sympathy and beset by the 
misconstruction of man. 



THE WORKMAN'S SUNDAY. 



An Address to Working People^ in tht Birmingham Mttsic Hall, on Sunday ^ 

February 2gth, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



I OFTEN wish we could get some writer to translate into 
English dialect and form Robert Burns's " Cotter's Saturday 
Night." I do not mean that it is written in a style that would 
not be intelligible to an ordinary reader this side of the Tweed ; 
but a version of it adapted to southern ears and southern customs 
might present a picture which would come more home to the 
workman of these parts, and make its realisation more possible 
and attractive. It sketches forth no cheerless sanctimonious 
home, with just home's name, but without home's jollity; but 
the round of a happy God-fearing household in its delights and 
its devotions. If every cottage circle spent such Saturday nights, 
we should not have so many dark and heathenish Sunday 
mornings. I suppose the correct way for me to talk to you 
about the workman's Sunday as it is, and as it ought to be, 
would be first to draw a scene something like the tableaux in 
the famous drama of " Drink," in which tens of thousands of 
people have been wrought up to the verge of hysterics by seeing 
a sack of sawdust tumble from a broken spout, to look like a 
workman falling from a scaffold ; and then to paint a picture of 
a million artizans, in clean shirts and neckties, and with stove-pipe 
hats and prayer-books, flocking with their families to the parish 
church. But I cannot undertake to put the case quite in that 
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way, because I am not prepared to say that the first would be 
an exact picture of what the workman's Sabbath is, or the latter 
a perfect ideal of what it ought to be. I am among those who 
regret the general aversion or indifference there is among work- 
people to attend religious worship, although this is by no means 
confined to them. But I am not sure that it does not become 
those of us who wish to draw them to try to make our places a 
little more of a workman's church than it is before we blame 
them for staying away. And by this I do not mean that we 
are to have sawdust on the floor, and spittoons in the aisles, 
and deacons going round with pipes and beer between the prayer 
and praise, and sugar and hot water in the middle of the sermon. 
There are some people who deem that a workman is only to be 
propitiated by a pewter pot, and that he can never be got to smile 
except across aglass of beer. I don't deny that there's much philo- 
sophy in the theory which would find in the human stomach the 
seat of the affections, or that there is much good sense as well as 
good fellowship in a convivial approach. But I do say that that 
man insults the thousands whom we rudely lump under the pseu- 
donym of " the masses," who thinks that the price of a pint of 
half-and-half is a passport to their respect, or that it cannot be 
gained without it. A working man is not more likely to accept 
any mild scolding I may deem it my duty to administer, as the 
words of an oracle, because they are flavoured with mild ale, 
than if they were spoken without the hops and malt I have 
seen the Free Libraries, both in Manchester and in Birmingham, 
filled at the dinner hour and in the evening with men with aprons 
round their waists; and I am forced to believe that at least some 
amongst those grimy groups who are reading the Spectator^ 
and the Contemporary^ and the Fortnightly^ and the Nineteenth 
Century, have some reason, more or less solid, and which they 
deem a good and sufficient one, for giving a wide berth to our 
churches and chapels on the Sunday. Ajad before I go to him 
and tell him he is entirely wrong, and that he is a heathen, and 
all the rest of it, I am bound to ask myself whether it is so, and 
whether some part of the blame, if blame there be, is not on 
my side \ And these are the questions I begin to put to myself 
Are we quite in earnest when at our social meetings we declare how 
rejoiced we should be to see the workman in his work-a-day 
clothes at our services ? Would not our ladies begin to draw aside 
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their sealskins and their silks, and look horrified at the contact 
of the fustian with the finery? No doubt about it. And the work- 
man knows it well enough, and will not go where he imagines 
social contempt, in its worst form, awaits him. But there are very 
few workmen whohave not a holiday coat laid up inlavender some- 
where, and the self-respect which puts it on for holidays might 

■don it for a service on the Sabbath Day. And if the welcome is 
not always quite sincere which asks the poor man to what boasts 
itself to be the poor man's church at the West End, it does 
mean all it says, and more, when it asks him to the church or 
chapel where the clergyman or minister is toiling day by day 
close to his cottage door. We have not touched the secret of 
the workman's absence from our churches yet Human nature 
will gather in its cliques and clans ; and it is not because the 
churchgoers of Edgbaston are swells, that the denizens of 
Deritend are conspicuous by their absence from our worship. 
I must ask myself another question if I would solve the 
problem. I ask myself, then, this question. Do I try to make 
myself acquainted with the special wants and modes of thought 
of working people ; do I put myself in contact with their social 
surroundings, and try to adapt my preaching and my teaching 
to them? It is no use to send a man a bottle of eau-de-Cologne 
who wants a bowl of soup ; and it is no use my expecting a 
workman to accept me as a leader when he finds I know 
nothing of his burdens or his wants. It is no answer to all 
this to say that the gospel which the preacher preaches is 

■ adapted to man as man ; that the common burden of our race 
is sin, and the common hope is Christ. That is true. But it 
is not true as an answer to my question to myself. I feel that 
I have much to answer for to my friends amongst the thousands 
whom I cannot tempt into my church, because of the stilted 
and unhuman forms into which I have let custom cast my 
methods of appeal ; and, though it is not for me to include my 
brother ministers, but only to speak for myself in this con- 
fession, I am very sure I am not alone in feeling it. Our 

.gospel is the right prescription, and the only right one, but our 

•^dispensing is at fault; and there is a little reform required at 
our hands before we scold you very much for not swelling our 

-congregations by your presence. 

Well then, I am not here to rail at you for not going to 
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places of worship, but only to tell you that some of us, at least,, 
are trying to put a little homely heart into our talking ; that if 
you try us now and then you need not go to sleep. And if I 
felt bound to speak only for myself before, when making the 
confession of deficiency, I can speak for thousands of my 
brother ministers before myself when I refer to the sincerity 
and success of the endeavour at amendment. We don't ask 
you to come and hear us preach, but to come and worship God 
with us, if you believe in Him at all. 

Feeling that there are such sound and ample reasons for 
explaining and accounting for the popular distaste for our 
religious services, it is no part of my task to picture the work- 
man's Sunday as a scene of wrong and riot, just because he. 
does not go to church. He may be spending the Sunday in a 
very sober, rational, and profitable way, even although he has not 
shared my hymn-book, nor "sat under" my discourse. I 
know that there are many people still who profess to be very 
sound, who still need to read their Bibles till they learn that 
the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.. 
These are the kid-gloved crowd who look with horror at the 
pleasure-van on a summer Sunday-morning, laden with men 
and matrons, lads and lasses, and bound for the Lickey, or 
the Clent Hills, or Sutton Park, and simper from behind their 
gold-clasped prayer-books, " What a shocking sight ! " They 
do not deem it half so shocking as they would consider it if 
that van-load of holiday-makers were to change their route and 
tell the driver to set them down at the church-door where those 
gilt prayer-books will be opened in a little while. There would 
be a quick stampede of the laces and the satins and the 
fashionable coats, if those shocking excursionists shocked the 
propriety of their genteel conventicle by going to worship^ 
alongside of them. There are plenty of their own class wha 
are doing far more " shocking " things than taking a country 
jaunt upon a Sunday morning. The clubs and billiard-rooms*, 
with faint and reeking fumes of smoke, the places of ill-fame 
and base resort, could show more shocking scenes of which our 
lords and ladies are the heroes and the heroines; and when our 
Sunday card-parties have been disbanded, and our genteel, 
frivolities been sobered down, it will be time enough to gird. 
at the workman's recreation on his only day of rest. 
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" I do confess that I abhor and shrink 
From schemes with a religious willyrnilly 
That frown upon St. Giles's sins, but blink 
The peccadillos of all Piccadilly. 
My soul revolts at such hypocrisy, 
And will not, dare not fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an exclusive lord 
Of this world's aristocracy. 
It will not own a notion so unholy 
As thinking that the rich, by easy trips 
May get to Heaven, while the poor and lowly 
Must work their passage, as they do in ships. 
One place there is, beneath the burial sod 
Where all mankind are equalized by death ; 
Another place there is ; the Fane of God, 
"Where all are equal who draw living breath. 
Juggle who will elsewhere with his own soul, 
Flaying the Judas with a temporal dole, 
He who can come beneath that awful cope, 
In the dread presence of a Maker just. 
Who metes to every pinch of human dust 
One equal measure of immortal hope ; 
He who can stand within that holy door. 
With soul unbow'd by that pure spirit level, 
And frame unequal laws for rich and poor. 
Might sit for Hell, and represent the Devil." 

Now, we believe and teach that God looks at people^s hearts ; 
and if so, He does not see half the wrong in those excursionists, 
as in the selfishness and sanctimony which condemns them. It 
is easy for the master to go to church and take his family there. 
He only went down to business in his brougham at ten o'clock, 
opened his letters, gave them to his clerks to answer them, and 
was sipping his wine in the bosom of his family by three in the 
afternoon. The olive-branches were flirting at Malvern on 
Monday, tittering at Twickenham on Tuesday, waltzing at 
Wimbledon on AVednesday ; and so on through the week. But 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
found that wagon-load of poor men and women in the same 
janghng workshop, at the same hot anvil, with the time-keeper 
fining them and docking their scant wage for every five minutes 
they were late. The grime and dust, the noise and back-ache 
of one long drudgery has been their lot. And now that the sun 
shines on God's Sabbath Day, is it any wonder that they should 
long to look at it through some sweeter medium than the 
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puttied paper-patched workshop window pane? Why should 
not they see the sky and hear the birds, and dance among the 
dewdrops ? You are going to your church ; let him go to his. 
Yes, his church ; for it is a church, a temple in which the soul 
may worship. The tinkle of the sheep-bell, and the carol of 
the lark, these are its matin chime ; the hum of the bee and 
the buzz of the insect, these are its Sabbath psalm ; the lowing 
of the herd, and the shout of the cock-crow from the farmstead, 
these are the voices of its litany; the breath of the cloud-fleece 
and the vapoury gauze, these are the incense of its prayer. It 
is a temple. It is consecrated by the Great High Priest 
Himself; made more sacred by the tread of His footstep than 
if all the Popes and the Archbishops since creation, had 
poured their holy water, and intoned their paternosters over its 
daisied sod. Let the workman go and worship in his temple. 
God spread the carpet that he treads; He never wove or 
washed the surplice of your parish priest Those flowers come 
from the Maker; that millinery came from the mangle. Go to 
your temple, working men; and may joy, and health, and 
holiday, and God go with you. If in your country ramble on the 
Sabbath day you should pass by the village church, or the Metho- 
dist chapel, and hear the voices of the villagers in h)anns of 
praise, it will not do you any harm to turn in and join with them; 
you'll find it restful to your heart and spirit, jaded in the moil 
and toil of bread-winning ; and if upon the tide of the message 
that is spoken, there comes the name of Christ, you will hear 
the name of One who took many a Sabbath walk, and rebuked 
the Pharisees for scowling on the freedom. But don't go and 
say that we are all Pharisees, who would grudge your liberty 
and lock you up in workshops all the week, and pen you in 
parochial pews all day upon the Sunday. 

" Church is a little heaven below, 
I have been there, and still would go ; 
Yet I am none of those who think it odd, 
A man may pray unbidden from the cassock, 
And, passing by the customary hassock, 
Kneel down remote upon the simple sod. 
And sue in forma pauperis to God." 

In proportion as the Christian world drinks in the liberty 
which its Master gives and teaches, will it be forbearing in its 
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Igments on the motives, actions, and spirit of its neighbours. 
J had hoped until the other day that the race had pretty well 
d out of those who made the Sabbath a bogey and the 
urch a grim Adullam. But the brutal and hard-hearted bray 
ich croaked across the sad untimely graves which eighty 
vellers found last Christmas at the bottom of the Tay has 
)wn us that the lamp of truth needs trimming in the temples 
, We entreat you, working men, do not believe it that the 
sen grim pulpits from which the cruel fulminations came 
)ut that calamity being a Divine judgment upon Sabbath 
i^elling represented the teaching of Christ's Church, or the 
fit of Christ's ministers. Those who were bending in those 
iventicles had lost their way, and were choking amongst the 
phur of Sodom, instead of breathing the zephyrs of Zoar. 
i are sorry there are any, but we assure you there are not 
ny such amongst those you call " the saints." 

"The saints! the hypocrites who ope Heaven's door 
Obsequious to the sinful man of riches, 
But put the wicked, naked, barelegged poor 
In parish stocks instead of breeches. 
The saints ! the bigots that in public spout 
Spread phosphorus of zeal on scraps of fustian, 
And go like walking Lucifers about, 
Mere living bundles of combustion. 
The saints ! the aping fanatics that talk 
All cant and rant and rhapsody high-flown 
That bid you baulk a Sunday walk, 
And shun God's work as you should shun your own. 
The saints ! the formalists, the extra pious, 
Who think the mortal husk can save the soul. 
By trundling with mere mechanic bias 
To church ; just like a lignum-vitae bowl. 
The saints ! the Pharisees, whose beadle stands 
Beside a stern coercive kirk, 
A piece of human mason work, 
Csdling all sermons contrabands, 
In that great Temple that's not made with hands. 
Thrice-blessed, ratner, is the man with whom 
The gracious prodigality of nature. 
The balm, the bliss, the beauty, and the bloom, 
The bounteous Providence in every feature 
Recall the good Creator to His creature, 
Making all earth a fane, all heaven its dome ! 
To his tuned spirit the wild heather-bells 
Ring Sabbath knells ; 
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The jubilate of the soaring lark 

To chaunt of clerk ; 

For choir, the thrush, and the gregarious linnet ; 

The sod's a cushion for his pious want, 

And, consecrated by the heaven within it, 

The sky-blue pool a font. 

Each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar ; 

An organ breathes in every grove ; 

And the full heart's a Psalter 

Rich in deep h)mins of gratitude and love !" 

But while we would be particular to impress it ou such as it 
may concern, that the liberty and liberality of true religion 
would never declare that a poor man is doing wrong in taking 
holiday upon the only day of rest or recreation that he has, 
even although it shoidd detain him from those public exercises 
of worship on which we attend ; we would at the same time 
urge that the man who contrives to combine the spiritual rest of 
Christian worship with the physical rest of Sabbath pleasure 
does best of all, and gets the most out of the day. We talk 
about a fair day's wage and a fair day's work. We may also 
talk of a full day's pleasure out of a full day's rest And we will 
venture to say that there is more real and lasting rest and pleasure 
to be got out of a Sabbath which included an hour in some town 
or village church or chapel, joining in the praise and listening 
to the message of Christ's love, than that which was confined 
to sauntering out into the country with a velveteen pocket full 
of pigeons, to throw them up into the air, and watch them out 
of sight, and then sit down upon a gate to swear, because the 
taprooms won't be open for an hour. I don't want to say a 
word against the classical pursuit of pigeon-flying. Some ancient 
people used to practice it as a means of foretelling the future, 
and I don't see why you should'nt do it as a means of beguiling 
the present. But you may learn a lesson even from the pigeon 
as it flies. I am afraid your chief anxiety is that it may alight 
on your roof in Digbeth, or reach its dove-cote in Hockley, 
before Jerry's "pouter," or Tom's "tumbler" arrives at home in 
Handsworth, or perches on its private residence at Smethwick 
or Soho. But, having settled that important point, there's room 
for a thoughtful man to let his mind soar upon the wings of 
that pigeon. The more free it shakes itself from the trammels 
of the earth, and the more broadly it poises its wings upon the 
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liberty of the air, the happier it seems to be. There's something^ 
in that to remind a thoughtful man of the reality of heaven, and 
of heaven's light. And that pigeon has another lesson to teach 
you; for it always flies home. So let the workman always fly home 
as to the fairest spot he knows on earth after his week-day toil ; 
and let him fly upon the wing of thought and faith to another 
and a nobler home, which sorrow will not invade, or death 
break up beyond the grave. And really this pigeon of yours 
seems to be a perfect doctor of divinity, for it suggests 
another lesson that is worth the learning. I have been perfectly 
astonished at the coolness and unceremonious indifference with 
which I have sometimes seen a man bring pigeon after pigeon 
out of half-a-dozen pockets and fling them one after another inta 
the air. And after I have done wondering how so many pockets ^ 
can be got into one suit of clothes, and where the tailor lives 
by whom these garments have been so fearfully and wonderfully 
made, one's mind has tried to follow the experience of the 
pigeon. Fancy a thing with wings, a thing with the means of 
floating at a dizzy height above the trees, the mountains, and 
the clouds, a thing with an eye to dare the sun, and a pinion ta 
attempt the storm ; fancy that winged feathered thing stuffed 
all of a heap into a fustian pocket, its bill with which it was 
designed to drink the dewdrop, poked into the stinking bowl 
of an old pipe, and the bird's eye of the pigeon blinking at the 
" bird's-eye " of Messrs. W. D. and H. O. Wills, screwed up in 
a two-ounce paper! Imagine those fledged and .feathered 
wings which were meant to flap the whirlwind, folded together 
in the dark Cimmeria of Harry's kerseymeres, and a bird which 
could have cleft the distance with its wing a hundred times in 
half the hours, being carried in a hot perspiring pocket to the 
tramp of a pair of hob-nailed boots to some country gate-post, 
just that it may fly back again. What a contrast between the 
outward and the homeward journey, one on the wing, the other 
in the corduroys ! I have often tried to put myself into that 
pigeon's place, until I have half stifled myself by the mere force 
of fancy, as I have lain crushed up in some dirty pocket 
amongst orange peel and half-gnawed apples, and fat sand- 
wiches. But that pigeon, in that pocket, preaches a sermon, 
and turns your pocket into a pulpit from which you might learn 
a lesson fit for a bishop to inculcate. Let the pigeon be your 
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prelate. His ^pencilled feathers will be worthier canonicals 
than gown and bands and cassock ; and he will soar as high as 
even a bishop's eloquence if only he gets free. Well, in that 
prisoned bird, 'you have energy repressed, and aspiration kept 
below its sphere. There is the wing of freedom bound in 
fustian bands, chained in corduroy ; and the eye of lightening 
shut up in the eclipse of an ignoble captivity. Do you never 
see that in human life? Do you never show it in your own? 
You show it when you live below your capacity in any sense. 
A man who might be a good neighbour, but whose only idea 
of what is neighbourly centres round the taproom t«r, he 
lives below his manhood's sphere. A man who, though a 
husband, keeps all his pleasures to himself, and does not 
share them with his wife; and who, though a father, has no little 
word of kindness for his little child ; he is like the pigeon in 
the pocket, stifled in all the forces which are capable of lifting 
him into a nobler and unselfish life. Now, a little respect for 
the Sunday in its special meaning and its higher use, will 
liberate your mind and thoughts from mu^h that is unworthy 
and degrading. We have assured you that we do not grudge 
your use of it as a day of rest, or as a day of recreation. But 
the mind and soul want rest as well as the body ; and the rest 
which they require is not the rest of inactivity or slumber, but 
the rest which change of scene and subject bring. Now, take 
my word for it, you would find that rest by coming into the 
places where JSis name is preached who gives rest to the weary. 
I feel very grateful to those who come from time to time into 
this place to hear these rough appeals and talks of mine. But 
I hope you do not think that I regard such random and uncon- 
secutive addresses as a worthy and suflScient service for a serious 
and reflecting man. Our difficulty here is that our audience is 
so mixed. There are hundreds here who would be glad to hear 
something more like what we call a sermon ; who would enter 
with readiness into a regular worship; but we should drive away 
others whom we would fain attract and detain. It may be a 
step in the right direction to tempt a man in here who would 
not go into what we call a place of worship. But if there are 
those who feel that something more devotional and exclusively 
religious would satisfy them better, and who do not make a 
habit of attending at the services of chiu'ch or chapel ; what 
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shall I say to them? I have known some men with " cheek '*' 
enough under such circumstances to say, ** Come and hear me 
preach." Now, I can't say that, though I would much rather 
preach to you than talk to you like this ; and there's plenty of 
room at the Town Hall morning and evening. But all I say 
is, "go somewhere, and hear someone preach." I don't care 
whether it is church or chapel, mission hall or school, so long as. 
Christ is preached from a warm heart. There's no real rest 
apart from Him, and no Sabbath is a day of rest which has not 
found us seeking Him. O the toilers in our workshops often 
feel that they want rest — rest not only for the back-ache and 
the headache, but for the heart-ache too. And there's many a 
poor housewife who feels it worse than the men. I hate to be 
always railing against men as though they were all sots and 
spendthrifts; but you won't deny that many of you might 
make the battle easier for the wife, and the prospect better for 
the children, if you would pull together instead of leaving her 
to pull so much alone. But to all of us the fight seems some- 
times too hard; friends are fickle and grow cool; and even 
those we love the best are suspicious and unkind. We want 
rest. We can't get the rest we want on the pillow. No sleep 
however sound can give the rest we want. We can't get it by 
rambling in the fields or by sporting in the sunshine. That is 
but distraction ; and you want rest. Don't let me beat about 
the bush ; I can tell you where you can get it, and the only 
haven where it may be found, and whether you laugh or no, 
whether you believe or no, it is only Christ can give it And I 
want to do my little part to make the workman's Sabbath a day 
on which the church-going bell shall have a music and a 
meaning to him, and the psalm of praise he hears from the 
little chapel as he strolls along the street shall kindle interest 
and not contempt, because it calls him within the voice and 
charm of Him who says to all who are uneasy, whether it be 
poverty, or care, or bereavement, or sorrow, or sin that makes 
them restless, " Come unto Me, and I will give you rest." 
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BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



1 SUPPOSE most young men who go to college indulge in 
certain eccentricities, which are understood to be the 
peculiar prerogative of students, and which they themselves 
would never dream of at any other period of their lives. It 
seemed, at one time, to be as much a recognised part of a 
collegiate career to pull off peoples' door-knockers as to take a 
degree ; and to matriculate in mischief and graduate in grace- 
lessness was more common than to shine in arts or letters. I 
do not want to get into the confession-box, but I can't help 
recalling a reminiscence of " the long ago," in the hope that 
you won't tell anybody, or use it against me in evidence, which 
transports me back nearly thirty years, to a time when I lodged 
over a tailor's shop, with a medical and a divinity student, in the 
far north. Requiring a little relaxation from the severity of our 
studies we resolved upon watching the eifect of the old trick of 
changing the sign-boards and the door-plates in the street in 
which we lived. And, as the divinity student remarked, since 
all true missionary work should begin at home, or " begin at 
Jerusalem,'* as he said, we took oif the tailor's door-plate from 
the house where we lodged, and exchanged it with that of the 
clergyman who lived a few doors off, the first effect of which 
was to bring a blushing young couple to the tailor's door at 
breakfast-time to arrange for the putting up of the banns in 
church, and to send three gentlemen to the clergyman's house 
to be measured for new suits of clothes, including do^^Vi^^ 
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trousers. People went to consult the lawyer in the grocer's- 
shop, and to buy tea in the solicitor's office. Invalids put out 
their tongues to the milliner and dressmaker, and ladies went to 
consult the physician on the fit of a corset instead of a fit of 
dyspepsia. The young ladies from the boarding-school came 
home from their " constitutional " to the house of a bachelor 
captain, who immediately fell in love with the writing and 
ciphering governess ; and forty young ragamuffins of the boys' 
day school rushed into the private apartments of two maiden 
ladies, who immediately went out of their minds. The general 
effect of the manoeuvre was to re-establish our failing health, 
which was drooping under the closeness of our application to 
study; to cause the local inspector of police to look very 
suspiciously at us as we walked the streets with supernaturally 
serious faces ; and to bring a printed bill into the shop windows 
offering a reward for th^ discovery of the perpetrators of the 
misdemeanour. I am afraid if the usual promise of a reward 
and a free pardon had been appended, to the accomplice who 
would split upon the others, we should have all three raced 
headlong to the police-office to report each other, to relieve our 
impecuniosity with a little loose coin. 

I do not think any one was any the worse for this little 
escapade. The lawyer suffered no lack of clients through 
having been invaded by the grocer's customers, but continued 
to dispense alternate measures of pepper and treacle, at six and 
eightpence per dose, with unwavering regularity ; the captain 
and the ciphering governess ** lived happy ever afterwards ;" 
the boys were carefully birched by their conscientious pre- 
ceptor ; and the old maiden ladies were restored to their 
normal condition after a short sojourn at a salubrious sea-side 
watering-place. So our little " mission " was crowned with the 
most beneficent results, or with " enlarged success," as our 
minister used to say, and we looked upon ourselves as great 
public benefactors. 

If so much healthy effect may accrue from an illicit sub- 
stitution of alien sign-boards, what may we not expect from 
one which is authorised by the civic authorities ? If the public 
weal is so largely served by the mere whim of three freakish 
students, how sanguine we may be when the mayor and 
corporation take the chisel and screw-driver in hand, and begin 
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altering the sign-boards ! Yet such has been the case in nearly 
-all the large towns and cities of Great Britain ; and the mayor 
and magistrates of Birmingham, with Major Bond and the 
police all in the conspiracy, have been going the round of the 
town playing the very mischief with the boards and plates, and 
entirely changing the " signs of the times." A little while ago 
we looked for an old and familiar stereotype which ran from 
time immemorial in this wise, " Licensed to sell beer by retail 
to be drunk on the premises;" "bottle and jug department;" 
"LL whisky;'- "the dew off Ben Nevis," &c., &c. But 
now no one is licensed to be drunk on the premises ; the bottle 
and jug department has become the cup and saucer department; 
and the LL whisky and the dew off Ben Nevis have given 
place to tea, cocoa, and coffee. I don't know whether to call 
this an imperial policy, or a spirited foreign or home policy; 
but if one may judge by appearances and results it is a very 
useful policy. Not spirited perhaps, or even spirit-and-watered ; 
but still very sound. It does not contemplate the annexation 
•of that salubrious and accessible island of Cyprus, but it 
exacts tribute from China in the shape of fragrant imports of 
tea, and keeps open our highway with India, by pursuing an 
imperial policy in Ceylon under the ambassadorship of King 
Coffee. Judged by appearances, this policy is a success. 
^Certainly the old-established usages of the former regime are 
subverted. This policy of disestablishment is playing havoc 
with the "poor man's church." That sacred temple used to 
stand at the comer, where five or six narrow streets, and fifty 
or sixty narrower alleys, poured out their squalid inhabitants. 
The hallowed gates used to consist of two doors moving on 
a spring, and held by thick leather straps. The right 
reverend bishop was to be seen in his apron, smiling from 
the step. The apron was not sprinkled with holy water, 
but slopped with unholy beer, and the prelatic countenance 
was marked by traces which were seldom mistaken for those 
of fasting and prayer. I do not know that the sounds of 
the worship within were much more confused or confusing 
than when half a dozen priests are bawling out Latin 
paternosters all at once ; nor was the husky English of the 
worshippers much less classical. The sacred vessels were for 
■ the most part of pewter, and after being repeatedly raised 
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to lips, were subsequently hurled at heads; the acolytes 
were bullet-headed pot-boys, or flaunting queans ; the 
sermon was preached by half a score drunken Irishmen all 
at once, at the top of their voices ; the praises were hiccupped 
by musicians long trained to this Gregorian music; and the 
benediction was pronounced and the congregation dismissed 
by a posse of police of the A division. Sometimes there 
was an " after-service ; " but this was generally held in a smaller 
and darker chapel in Moor Street, in strict retirement, till the 
worshipper proceeded to the *' inquiry-room," where an inter- 
view with the genial stipendiary either mulcted him in five 
shillings and costs, or consigned him to another week's or 
fortnight's seclusion. So much for the service of the poor man's 
church, its sermon, its praise, and its benediction. But how 
about the prayers? Where is the heart-break of the litany? 
where the strong crying and tears of the petitions ? Oh, these 
are poured forth from the sick hearts and blood-shot eyes of the 
white-faced wives at home. At home ! where the grate is black,, 
the cupboard empty, the chamber bare. At home ! where the 
walls are echoing with the wail of hunger, where the " Amen " to 
the " Good Lord, deliver us ! " comes from the naked infant 
crying for food and quaking for warmth. The prayer comes 
back like a dump of lead into the throat which strives to utter 
it, and the hot eyes go glaring round the room to search for 
something that can form a pledge to get a crust of food for the 
starving child. Nothing ! And yet the father of that child is 
laughing, roaring, revelling in his toss-pot selfishness two streets 
off ! What's that which flashed upon the woman's eye as she 
raised her hand ? A plain gold ring. The ring he put upon 
her finger as the pledge of love arfd of fidelity. Why needs she 
respect it? It is the voucher of a lie. The evidence of a 
murder. It testifies of baseness and of blood. It shows a 
brutish heel crushing the orange wreath, and a cruel hand 
dragging the bridal blossoms in the mire. It makes the altar 
where the vow was plighted, darken to a cavern where a plot was 
hatched ; and the priest who blessed the troth, redden into a 
butcher who condoned assassination. Let it go to the three- 
dangling balls, which brighten on the misery of outraged wives. 
Let it go for a meal to keep that child upon this earthly hell a 
few days longer, ere it flies fatherless to heaven where Father- 
hood awaits it 
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Who says this picture is overdrawn? Who says it is 
not true to the life, or to the death, which passes on 
in Birmingham from day to day? Who says it does not 
represent the drama in which every drunken husband or father 
plays the villain's part, and the wife the hapless heroine ? 

Well, I say, a movement that does anything to stay this long- 
drawn tragedy is a blessed and a noble one. And I want to draw 
the contrast of appearances around the " coflfee tavern," to show 
that it is a change for the better. Does the workman want his 
newspaper ? He gets it here. Does he want his bagatelle, or 
draughts, or billiards ? He shall have it here. Does he want 
his pipe and tobacco ? He has it here. Does he want music, 
dancing, entertainment ? I hope he will soon have them here. 
If he yearns for the sound of the psaltery, sackbut, dulcimer, 
he shall soon have them all here. He shall have everything 
but the beer, the brutality, the blasphemy. All except the 
fighting, and the cursing, and the violence. All except the 
pewter, and the poison, and the piggishness. I see the poor 
little children dragged into the first temple, squalling at the 
squalor, and quieted with a draught of gin. I see them 
laughing and rejoicing in this other haunt, with their bowl of 
milk, and toast and butter, and rational respectable associates. 
At the one place they come tumbling out, head first, quarrel- 
some and fuddled. At the other they walk out on their feet, 
the workman and his companion, the husband and his wife, 
the mother and her child, erect, like men and women, and not 
sprawling about like street alligators. The one place is a 
human resort, the other is a bestial stye. I am not here to go 
into the question of total abstinence. That is not a point to 
be pressed at this time, or in this place. All I will say upon 
this point is that total abstinence is the only sure cure I know 
for the disease of drunkenness. And I am quite sure I am 
only speaking the sentiments of every respectable licensed 
victualler in England when I say that I wish there was no 
drunkenness, and no need for total abstinence. I think I 
might go further, and say that every respectable licensed 
victualler in England has nothing but good wishes for this 
coffee tavern movement. It is not to his interest that men 
should be intemperate, and it is not fair to charge upon his 
trade, as a trade, the crimes and misery which indirectly accrue 
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from it. But I commend this movement because it takes 
away a very plausible excuse which it was in the power of men 
to make for their frequent visits to the public-house, namely, 
that there was nowhere else for them to go for either^sociality 
or refreshment. Here you can get both: sociality without 
quarrelling, refreshment without intoxication. Neither is this 
a movement for filling men against their will with tea and 
coffee. It is only a movement to prevent their being filled 
against their will with beer and brandy. I do not take upon 
myself to say whether drinking alcohol in moderation is safe 
or wise, or no. But this I do say, that if there is anything in 
the glass of beer or spirits to commend it, it should be the fact 
that it is a social glass. And by a social glass I do not mean 
a glass by which every casual meeting is to be "wetted," and 
every job of joumeywork to be commemorated, but a glass to 
be taken at home. If is not fit or safe to be shared by the 
wife, it is not fit or safe at all. A man, as a rule, will not get 
drunk on what he takes at his own fireside: it is what he 
swills away with the wages he ought to carry to his children, 
and in company to which he dares not introduce his wife, that 
makes him drunk. The great curse of the drinking habits of 
our people is the havoc which they make with homes. They 
make a husband's arm a weapon to strike, instead of a shield 
to protect ; and a father's knee a place for outraged purity to 
shun, instead of a throne for happy infancy to climb. They 
destroy the sweetest relationships of life, and make women into 
widows while their husbands live, and children orphans though 
their sires survive. Every movement to make and keep men 
sober is a demonstration to drown the yell of the beast in the 
voice that is human ; and to bring back its sanctity to the altar, 
its beauty to the home, her joy to the wife, her support to the 
mother, its hope to the child, his truth to the husband, his love 
to the father, and his honour to the man. 

And the response which this movement, crudely and but 
partially initiated, has already received shows that it is meeting 
a demand of the times. Lord Derby, who always talks good 
sense about everything, never spoke better sense, since he 
publicly washed his hands of an " imperial policy," than when 
he spoke the other day about these coffee taverns. He bore a 
strong testimony to their utility, and to the success they have 
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already commanded. "In Liverpool," says he, "a coffee 
company has been set up within the last two or three years, 
and it is so prosperous, that when, a few months ago, by way, 
as I thought, of giving it a lift, I wrote applying for a few 
shares, I found that instead of offering a favour I was asking 
one, for the shares had all been taken up, and stood at a high 
premium." A concern which is in a position to patronise its 
patrons is sure to be a prosperous affair. It is a good invest- 
ment, this coffee business ; and, for my own part, I hope it 
will soon develope into an affair of co-operation among working 
men, and be a profitable and remunerative investment for their 
savings. There is something in the principle of the movement 
so fair and reasonable that no sane man can quarrel with it. 
Men may find fault, and reasonable fault, with what is called 
** local option," which gives to the majority in a district the 
power of restricting the personal freedom of the minority; 
but no one can find fault with personal option which gives a 
man the right, and, further, gives him the opportunity, to please 
himself. Till lately this was hardly possible. A man must 
either drink what made him drunk, or go without. Hear Lord 
Derby again : " It is a common thing," says his lordship, " to 
hear people say, when they are arguing against the well-known 
ideas of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends, *I am all for 
temperance, but I am against temperance by compulsion.' 
Well, I rather lean to that view of things myself; but there is 
another side of the question which, perhaps, we do not consider 
enough, and that is, that in our great towns you are apt to 
have, not temperance, but intemperance, on compulsion. 
There are thousands of shops where intoxicants are sold, but, 
until lately, there were few or none where a thirsty man could 
get a cheap cup of anything that would not make him drunk. 
In connection with this topic there is a good deal of talk about 
local option. Well, we are not only for local option but for 
personal option, in this sense, that we think the first thing to 
make sure of is, that everybody should have what he has not 
got now, a free choice of stimulants or non-stimulants as part 
of his daily consumption. As matters are, the working man's 
choice, practically, is to drink beer, or go dry ; and knowing, 
as we all do, the extent to which excess in drink prevails, we 
think the least society can undertake (I don't say it is the most 
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with all the passion of my heart, for the sake of the tripping 
little feet which they are measured to contain. Go home, and 
look at that little one asleep — asleep, perhaps, with but a thin 
"Covering to keep it warm, because, under the same golden 
balls there are the wraps and blankets which should protect it 
and make it snug. If you can look at a little child asleep 
without feeling your conscience wide awake, if you have done 
anything to wrong that child, you must be something less than 
man. A policeman's truncheon may not sober you ; a 
magistrate's lecture may fail to impress you ; a prison cell 
may have no force to bring you to your senses ; but the soft 
creep of a pair of little arms around your neck, and the touch 
of the white hungry little cheek against your own, will surely 
have a might to melt you. What the rough constable cannot 
do, that little minister of sweetness may do with the giant 
power of its infant weakness. If the scowl of the dungeon 
cannot turn you, the smile of the baby may arouse you. God 
•send some thoughtless victim of the bowl home from this place, 
to look into a crib or cradle, till he drops upon his knees and 
swears to God that the muscles of his arms shall never tire, 
and the back shall never rest or straighten, till the littie frock 
and shoes and blankets are won back again, and every comfort 
that the honest work of an honest and repentant man can win, 
are clustered round that child. It's a battle worth the fighting, 
the strangling of a passion that makes a father faithless to his 
child. I was told last week — and I thanked God for the news— 
that a man came into this place and heard some blunt appeal 
in one of these addresses, and he told a friend of mine that he 
couldn't get it out of his head, and that some allusion to a 
helpless child, and its claim upon the best manhood of its 
father, kept coming back to him in his dreams, and making 
him spend the money he had spent in drink, in toys and 
trinkets for his children. Heaven grant it may be true 1 If I 
could but feel that any words of mine had made a child's lot 
easier, or a wife's home happier, I should be the happiest man 
in Birmingham. 

A fellow, who calls himself "A Stratford Road Parson," 
sent me back one of my lectures through the post, with a 
number of notes upon it, couched in language which I will 
engage to say was never excelled in coarseness in the most 
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drunken taproom in this town. I am well used to that sort of 
thing. The writer was no parson. I would not believe it. But I 
rejoice in his abuse, because it shows that the whip bites when 
it is laid lustily about the loins of lazy ruffians who have no 
better wit than to scrawl their foulness upon other men's pro- 
ductions. But he ended his comments by bidding me to go 
and "rinse my filthy mouth" after each of these discourses. 
Would that I could "rinse" it now in some persuasive honey 
by which a drunkard who despoils a home, and carries heart- 
break to a wife, and sorrow to a group of children, might be 
led to pause, and be a man. I would fain haunt him with the 
vision of his child, sleeping and w^aking, till he dashed down 
the glass, and swore to be a true husband and a gentle father 
evermore. I could turn then to these anonymous nonentities, 
and cry, " Pelt on, ye ribald scribblers ! yon home is happier for 
the efifort ye revile. A sober father sits at the tea-board, and a 
happy wife puts out the cups and saucers ; the child is glad ; 
and the firelight on the workman's hearth is bright ; and your 
feculent scurrility is but a feather in the other scale." Mean- 
while, without further turning aside to touch the pitch spilled by 
brainless slanderers on an honest effort, let me lift this drop- 
scene behind me, and let the footlights shine upon a picture 
worth remembering, for the sake of the child-power it sets forth. 
It is an old scene ; as old as the lake scene in the " Colleen 
Bawn," or the tower scene in the Peep-o'-day," or the screen 
scene in the "School for Scandal," or the play scene in 
" Hamlet." But it has a charm still. There is a light house 
on a rock in a stormy sea. A weather-beaten man sits down 
to a frugal meal in the little round parlour, with his little 
daughter, a rosy child of nine years old, as his companion. 
His mate has been detained ashore, and will not be able to 
join him in the watch for two days. But the sailor and his little 
daughter are accustomed to the bass lullaby of the surging 
waves, and they are not alarmed. The shore is five miles away; 
and the father needs to row across to get some provisions from 
the town. He will take a sail with him ; and the wind is in 
his favour for returning, so he will be back by tea-time, before 
sun-down. " All right father," cries the little sea-nymph, " I 
don't mind being by myself, and you will find the tea waiting 
when you come back." A kiss upon her forehead, and the 
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boat pushes off, and the little handkerchief waves from the slitted 
window of the lighthouse till it is out of sight. A gang of savage 
wreckers, pining for their prey, waylay the lighthouse keeper as 
he lands. They try to decoy him into drinking; but he will not be 
persuaded. They think if they can keep him ashore, and prevent 
his returning to the lighthouse, there will be no one to light the 
lantern, and some boat may strike upon the rock. When 
persuasion will not succeed they take to force. Two ruffians 
hide the sailor's boat that he may not be able to return ; and 
two more force him away into a drinking-den and detain him 
till the nightfall. Meanwhile the little maiden in the sea- 
lashed tower waits and waits. As the little room grows darker 
she sings merrily to keep her heart up. She looks often out 
towards the shore, but no speck upon the water marks the 
returning boat She has boiled the kettle, and the tea-things are 
laid out upon the snow-white cloth. But the wind rises and 
whistles cruelly round the granite tower, and as she looks out 
of the lower windows, and sees great black clouds scudding 
past and blotting out the struggling stars and the rising moon, 
a great grey wave comes dashing up against the casement, 
scattering its white spray as it falls back. A storm is rising ; 
night is falling ; and no father comes ; and the little maid 
is all alone in that wild sea-rocked tower. The cry of her 
terror is drowned by the shriek of the storm. And she folds 
her small hands before her face, and prays to God to shield her, 
and to guard her father. Her father ! He is safe upon the 
shore. Herself! She is safe in the lighthouse. But the 
sailors ! .the poor mariners, who have often nursed her in their 
tattooed arms, and on whose blue serge shirts she has been 
often gently hushed to sleep. The sailors ! they are upon the 
cruel sea, tossed by the storm ! They will look for the light to 
warn them of the rock, and if they do not see it they may strike 
against the reef and founder. They shall not miss the beacon. 
The brave and brawny hands which light it night by night are 
not here ; but there is yet a pair of hands, small and white, a 
pair of hands that tremble, but they are firm of purpose. Up 
the long winding stair ; the wind and waves without drowning 
the footfall ; up higher, past the small chambers, past the snug 
room where her own little cot waits for her to go to rest ; 
up to the top, where the hurricane screams like a demon. 
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and shakes the tower like an aspen leaf; up to the lantern, 
where the ring of jets waits to be kindled ; up climbs the 
little maiden with a heroine purpose in her fluttering heart ! 
She lights the beacon lamps, and the bright and warning 
ray blazes across the surfy waters, and the threatened 
bark puts back, and the imperilled ship sheers off, and 
lives are saved, and the storm defied. The murderous 
wreckers on the shore, foiled in their purpose, grind their 
teeth and swear; and they send the sailor back to fold his 
heroine child to his heart, and bless her for her noble deed. 
If a child can do this ; if a little maid can frustrate 
murder, bafiie storm, and rescue life ; oh, ye fathers ! let 
your child save you from a shipwreck worse than any 
sea-storm ever caused ! Let her bright eyes and smiles 
be the beacon lights which warn you from the rock of drunken- 
ness, and give the charai to the cup and saucer life of home. 
The horoscope of a sober England is a bright one. What, 
then, must be that of an England truly Christian? It is 
Christianity which can make hearts light indeed ; defying mid- 
night to becloud, poverty to depress, hunger to discourage, 
death to alarm. Be but a Christian man, and you are an 
uncrowned king already ; be but a Christian household, and 
your home is a palace regal and resplendent ; be but a Christian 
nation, and the zenith of your unsetting sun is gained. Oh, for 
the day when the pale alchemist who peers into the crucible of 
Great Britain's destiny, and then reads her guiding star in 
heaven, shall find her sunning in the amber of the only star 
which can portend the glorious hereafter of her sons ! Not 
blood-shot. Mars ; not coy-eyed Venus ; not blue-orbed Sirius ; 
but a day-star, bright and clear. A star unchristened in the 
nomenclature of astronomy, and which challenges the lens of 
faith, and not of optics, to decoy it near. The same star which 
once stood over a stable, and guided a group of wise men in 
their quest after a Holy Child, eighteen hundred and eighty years 
ago. Be you a wise man, too, and do your day's work by 
that star-light. Keep it in view, young England ! and by 
the God-spoken benison which speaks a life-crown nobly won ; 
by the cloud-fleece of the past, and by the purple of the future ; 
by your children's cradles and your fathers' graves ; hold it fast, 
and for ever, as the focus and the centre of your life. Thus 
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led, thus lighted, liberty, rest, joy, coronation, all are yours ; 
and it shall be of you and of your native land that nations far 
and wide shall sing : — 

•• There she sits in her island home, 

Peerless among her peers ; 
And Liberty oft to her arms hath come 

To ease her poor heart of tears. 
Old England still throbs with the muffled fire 

Of a past she shall never forget, 
But still shall she banner the world up higher, 

For there's Ufa in the old land yet !" 



A SPADE A SPADE. 



An Address to Working People, in the Birmingham Music Hall, on Sunday^ 

March i/^th, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



WE all of us know the kind of man who goes in for what he 
calls bluntness and outspokenness, and who swaggers and 
boasts in language which is simply coarse and ungentlemanly, but 
on the strength of which he expects to set up a reputation for 
honesty. His motto is, " Call a spade a spade." And by way 
of carrying out his maxim, he calls people by all manner of 
rough names, and hmits his language to bluster and abuse. 
And we many of us know the opposite type of man who calls a 
spade an agricultural implement for the upheaval ot the soil by 
the agency of leverage, and who is always beating round the 
bush with an apology for ever coming to the point ; the man who 
talks like a lawyer or a woman as though he were paid for every 
extra and unnecessary word he uses. This man teems to pro- 
ceed upon the theory of Talleyrand, that language was intended 
to conceal thought. I do not know whether Talleyrand stood 
alone in his own time in using language for this purpose ; but 
he certainly has a great many followers in our day. In the 
senrions ot ministers and the speeches ot politicians and states- 
men there is little cause for complaint as to the quantity of 
words which are employed ; but the ideas and definite thoughts 
that we are able, as a rule, to carry away, might be wrapped 
up in a very small parcel indeed. It has become an art in 
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parliamentary speaking to be able to talk for two hours without 
saying anything. A man who can do that is called a " good 
working member." Constructed on the principle ot the Scotch 
bagpipes, the gifted creature is perennially supplied with wind 
by simply moving his arm, and he turns it into words by 
letting his tongue wag as it lists. Of course the Irish members 
have brought this art to the highest perfection; and they 
relieve each other in the wind-bag business with great persistency, 
whenever it is deemed desirable to obstruct the course of. 
British legislation. The British House 01 Commons, I think, 
consists of 654 members. These 654 may be divided into 
about 600 dummies or marionettes, which are made to shout 
" hear, hear," and " oh, oh ! " and " order, order ! " just as some 
dolls are made to say ** mamma," when you squeeze them in the 
stomach; and like the still more ingenious dolls which open and 
shut their eyes and dance when you pull a string, these parlia- 
mentary dolls are so constructed that on the ringing of a bell 
they will wake up and toddle into any lobby into which they 
may see the tweed trousers or the white hat of their leader 
preceding them. They come back again and sit down, and are 
supposed to have recorded a vote, and registered an opinion 
upon some point But no one who knows anything ot the 
machinery of these 600 dolls supposes them to have any opinion 
unless it be upon old claret, foxes, and mangold wurtzeL The 
remaining 54 who lead about the dolls, may be divided into 
men and hurdy-gurdies. Perhaps there are about twenty men 
who really think and talk ; say ten, v/ho think and don't tialk ; 
and twenty-four hurdy-gurdies, who grind away while the 600 
dolls are dining. A talking and thinking man, shall we say the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Cowen, or Sir 
Charles Dilke, rises about five o'clock and brings forward a 
measure conceived with some supposed advantage in view. The 
dolls open and shut their eyes, and make their little gamut 
of noises deprecatory or encouraging as the case may be, and . 
look vacantly at the clock. At ten minutes to seven, one ot the 
hurdy-gurdies begins to play, pulling out stop after stop, but no 
full-stop, and the dolls and men make a stampede to dinner. 
Still the hurdy-gurdy grinds away to the sleepy Speaker, to five 
or six hats flattened over five or six pairs of eyes, and to half-an 
acre of leather-cushioned benches, till one of the hats flies off 
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and a voice is heard from the bald head it has been covering 
demanding that the House be counted. The Speaker wakes 
up, rings a bell, and begins slowly to count the five or six hats 
and just as he is about to say that he cannot find forty members 
present, about sixty dolls with meat and potatoes in their 
mouths, and smelling of sherry and tobacco, come gliding into 
their places, and the hurdy-gurdy grinds on again, till the dolls 
rush out to take some ices and some gorgonzola, till the little 
bell rings to call them to the hurdy-gurd/s help again. This 
goes on till towards ten o'clock, when, on the appearance of 
the men who have dined, and the dolls who have gorged, the 
hurdy-gurdgy ceases, on receiving a wink from one of the 
leaders, and the House is relieved, until the small hours of the 
morning, by the voices of Gladstone, Bright, Harcourt, 
Chamberlain, Hartington, and the minds who legislate for the 
nation. But what should we do without the hurdy-gurdy? 
The " good working member*' is essential to the existence of 
legislation. And he wouldn't be a good working member if 
he had a single idea in his head. It he knew how to call a 
spade a spade, he would be no use whatever. His use in 
Parliament is to spin endless yams of words, to say " Tweedle- 
dum" or " Tweedle-dee" in as many words as possible, while the 
six hundred dine. If that good working member were to begin 
**work" in the presence of that six hundred, it would thin them 
more than the Russian cannon thinned the six hundred at 
Balaclava. A cannon is nothing to a hurdy-gurdy, and a 
Schneider is nothing to a " good working member." Or if, by 
any strategic fatality, it should become necessary for the six 
hundred to sit out the tones of the hurdy-gurdy, the House 
would present from the strangers' gallery the bird's eye view of 
six hundred Christy, and Lincoln and Bennett hats nodding to 
the dreams of the six hundred sleepers beneath them. They 
say the crowns of European emperors are rather shaky just now 
under the threats ot Nihilists and other amiable regicides ; but 
they are stability itself to the crowns of the 600 hats under the 
influence of " a good working member." The late Dr. Guthrie 
used to declare that on one occasion when he was worshipping 
in a church in Thurso, he counted out of a congregation ot 
1,200, no less than 600 who were fast asleep. It was not a 
Light Brigade, but a Heavy Brigade upon that occasion 
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O'er their devoted heads. 
While the law thundered. 
Snugly and heedlessly 

Snored the six hundred. 
Great was the preacher's theme.. 
Screwed on was all the steam. 
Neither with shout nor scream* 
Could he disturb the dream, 

Of the six hundred. 

Terrors to right of them. 
Terrors to left of them, 
Terrors in front of them. 

Hell itself plundered 
Of its most awful things, 

All these unlawful things, 
Weak minded preacher flings. 

At the dumb-foundered ; 
Boldly he spake, and well ; 
All on deaf ears it fell, 
For, caring, the truth to tell. 
Neither for heaven or hell. 

Snored the six hundred. 

Still with redoubled leal. 
Still he spoke cmward ; 
And in a wild appeal. 
Striking with hand and heel, 
Making the pulpit reel. 

Shaken and sundered ; 
Called them the church's foes, 
Threatened with endless woes. 
Faintly the answer rose, 
Proof of their sweet repose, 
From the united nose, 

Of the six hundred. 

Sermons of o'er an hour. 
Too much for human power ; 
Prayers too made to match, 
Extemporaneous batch, 

Wofully blundered. 
People who will not move 
Out of the ancient groove. 

Thro* which they've floundered ; 
If they will lag behind, 
Still must expect to find. 
Hearers oi such a kind. 

As the six hundred. 
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But, whatever it may be in the pulpit, it seems to be both 
forensically and parliamentarily, a necessity to talk without 
saying anything, and to call a spade by any other name than 
that of a spade. No statesman worthy of the name would ever 
dream of giving a plain answer to a plain question. If he were 
asked for information as to the quality of the gas supplied to 
the township of Slocum Podger, he would unfold the system of 
lassoing pursued by the aborigines of Borneo. Or if he were 
asked to inform the House as to the state of the Indian revenue 
he would accurately and minutely explain the ingenuity and 
application of the boomerang. Statesmanship also requires that 
a large stock of cheap consolation should be kept on hand to 
assuage the anxieties of a war-cursed, and over-taxed people. 
If trade is depressed in all conceivable departments, and people 
are groaning for a revival, a patriotic Prime Minister has only 
to take a walk in the vicinity of some stinking gasworks to be 
inspired with the idea that ** chemicals " are looking up. Most 
people who call a spade a spade, in looking round the country, 
would have talked about poverty, distress, hunger ; but "Vivian 
Grey," and "Lothair" call it "chemicals." Well, if these are 
chemicals, chemicals are very nasty things, and we would rather 
have good trade, peace abroad, and retrenchment and reform at 
home. 

But every trade has its own jargon. If you or I were on 
board a ship we should not understand the lingo of the sailors. 
There was a workman at work at the stern of a vessel painting 
it with a new coat of pitch ; and the captain told an uninitiated 
apprentice to go and " cut the paynter," and the obedient youth 
immediately severed the rope by which the workman's scaffolding 
was swinging, and tumbled him into the sea. " Clewing the 
topsail," and "splicing the mainbrace," may be very simple 
processes, but you and I would find it rather difficult to manage 
it for all that, or to know what was meant by the command. 
What honest man can understand a legal document ? Who 
can explain a trust deed ? Some of us know that it gives, or is 
supposed to give, to people who call themselves trustees, the 
power to confiscate tens of thousands of pounds from those to 
whom alone in God's honesty, it belongs, and give it away to 
other folks, who though very good and devout, are nothing loth 
to take it, and not caring to remember that the receiver is as 
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bad as the thief, invoke the divine blessing on the appropriation. 
If we were to begin to call a spade a spade in characterising 
some of the transactions that are prayed over by the lights of 
our churches, we should have to draw our illustrations and our 
phrases from the graphic pages of the "Police News," or some 
similarly salubrious source. 

Of course it is not respectable to call a spade a spade in con- 
nection with any of the proceedings of the Church. The 
petticoats of priestcraft are not called petticoats, but "vest- 
ments." When a curate with his hair parted in the middle 
goes into a vestry to put on a white nightgown, he is said to 
" robe " himself. When a small boy wearing a shirt outside his 
jacket goes bobbing up to a priest, with a little tea-kettle 
swinging by a chain, and sets it going like a pendulum, till it 
looks as if it were going to hit the reverend prelate on the nose, 
he is said to " incense " the gentleman before whom he performs 
this feat. I don't wonder at the expression; for I know it 
would incense me, till I should feel inclined to lay the devout 
little acolyte across my knee and birch him before the assembled 
congregation. 

Great people never do ordinary things like ordinary mortals. 
If you and I were to go to the Royal Academy's exhibition of 
pictures, we should go to " see " them, or to " look " at them. 
If the Queen or the Prince of Wales were to go for the same 
purpose, they would go to " view " or to " inspect " the pictures. 
If you or I were to have an attack of indigestion we should be 
" unwell." If a duke were troubled with a ducal stomach-ache, 
he would be " indisposed." If you or I had a cold, and spoke 
like ravens and crows, we should suffer from sore throat' If 
Lord Beaconsfield were to snuffle forth his intention of 
dissolving Parliament through his nose, in the same way as he 
is making us pay his little war bills through the nose, he would 
be troubled with "a bronchial affection irritating the vocal 
cords." If John Smith were blubbering through half-closed 
eyes with hay-fever, he would be said to have a cold. If the 
Marquis of Hartington were to sneeze across the mace in the 
direction of the ministerial bench, he would be troubled with 
" catarrh." It all depends upon who wields the implement 
whether it is right to call it a spade or no. When Bill Sykes 
picks a pocket of three-and-sixpence, he is called a thie£ When 
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a Committee of Trustees, or a Board of Directors, misappro- 
priate ;£^5 0,000, they are "financiers." The first is locked up 
in jail; the second are congratulated on their shrewdness. 
What matter that communities of despoiled Christians suffer, 
or hundreds of widows come to ruin through the manoeuvre ! 
It is a sign of adroit management, and the receivers make off 
with the " swag " as complacently as if they had not stolen, but 
honourably earned it. When Lord Castlereagh cut his throat, 
the newspapers stated that his lordship had "divided the 
carotid artery, in a paroxysm of temporary aberration." When 
Bill Styles did the same thing, he simply cut his throat. Only 
that, and nothing more. The crimes of the upper ten are 
"gallantries." Yours and mine are "vices." When a Duke 
gets drunk he is " elated " ; when a Baronet gets drunk he is 
" elevated " ; when a squire gets drunk he is " inebriated " ; 
when a gentleman gets drunk he is " intoxicated " ; but when a 
poor man gets drunk " the nasty beast is as drunk as a pig." 
Far better say " as drunk as a lord," for pigs don't get drunk, 
but lords do sometimes. Still a spade is a spade. And fraud 
is fraud whether done by great or small, whether committed in 
the name of God or devil ; and crime is crime whether done in 
Piccadilly or St Giles's. 

But calling a spade a spade is not all fulmination and 
invective. People make a great mistake if they suppose that 
bluntness and coarseness are essential to honesty. What we 
would recommerid in the spirit of this figurative maxim is 
simply the habit of speaking out one's views, and acting up to 
one's relationships. Have the courage of your convictions ; 
don't wait for a key-note, but sing your own song. Don't wait 
for a " stroke," but " paddle your own canoe." Our politics, 
our religion (when we have any), our so-called views on almost 
every subject are one sustained game of folio w-the-leader. 
Well, it is quite right that there should be men who can state 
a principle and put it before the people with pungency and 
force, and it is right and natural that we should listen to them. 
Call them leaders if you like ; but don't follow them, but only 
the principles they propound, so far as they commend them- 
selves to your independent judgment. There's nothing more 
healthy than to hear a good round English " No ! " bawled 
out in a big meeting, especially if that " No " should sound 
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when a popular favourite or tribune of the people is orating. 
It shows that there's somebody in the crowd who daies to 
think for himself; and if the speaker is an earnest man, and 
not a spoiled and self-complacent egotist, he will rejoice at the 
independence which is indicated, and not join in the sub- 
servient and obsequious howl of " turn him out ! " which is 
the signal for fifty courageous patriots to fall foul of one man, 
and throw him over the bannisters because he follows his own 
common-sense, and not the coat-tails of a fluent talker, whom 
a clique have dubbed their " leader." If it is high treason to 
think for yourself, even although you should differ from a tig 
man, then let your watchword be treason, and shout out your 
" No I " although they tear you limb from limb. 

*• They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.** 

Yes, and " they are slaves who dare not be in the wrong with 
two or three," if they have a conviction that the wrong is 
right. I'd rather see a man holding on by an honest blunder 
to which he had groped his own way, than giving up his right 
to think, and becoming the tool of a political priestcraft, 
because a platform-full of part}- popes have stuck their toes out 
to be kissed. I remember hearing Mr. Cobden say, with an 
emphasis which stamped the sincerity of the word, after he had 
been struggling for near an hour to get a thousand shouting 
zealots to permit him to help them to their own emancipadoD* 
"I'm glad to see there's a little difference of opinion 
in this town." I believe he meant it But it was a 
ver}' kind way of designating an unthinking and onfiur 
opposition. These were not men who had come prepared 
honestly to weigh an argument, and to find an independent 
^•erdict upon it ; but who had come determined not to 
hear anything on a matter on which their minds were too 
recklessly made up. There is an idiotcy of opposition, and an 
idiotcy of acquiescence ; and the man who would act the manl^ 
part will listen to any voice, no matter firom what ** party " it 
comes, and try to get at trufj^, and not to fall into the rank which 
blindly follows a bunting banner, a brass band, or a clique of 
fiiglemea I am a Liberal. Why? Not because Mr. dad- 
stone is one. Not because Messrs. Bright, Muntz, and 
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Chamberlain are Liberals ; but because the history of Liberalism 
has been the history of progress, and of liberty. Liberals have 
made many mistakes ; but their theory has been right, and their 
aim has been to elevate the people and purify the nation. But 
the Liberalism of two-thirds of our party rank and file, consists 
in shouting one's self hoarse at the mention of one name, and 
groaning one's self black in the face at the mention of another. 
For my own part I have no expressions but those of admiration 
to utter, concerning the brilliant gifts of the man who at present 
holds the helm of political authority. But there is no nerve I 
would not strain to wrest from him the power which he holds, 
and delegate it to hands which would wield it, as I think, more 
wisely for the interests of the empire, both as regards her 
prosperity at home and her influence abroad. If I believed 
that the true influence of England would suffer in the hands of 
the Liberal party, I mean her influence amongst the other 
nations of the world, mine should be the last voice to support 
them. But it is because I fully believe that there has been as 
much un-English cowardice as English pluck in the petty 
wars by which brave though savage blood has been needlessly 
shed ; because I fail to appreciate the glory of a policy which 
temporises with a strong foe, and hectors over a weak one ; 
because I do not feel the flush of that valour which brings back 
a reeking sword from Africa and Afghanistan, while it 
diplomatically trims before the Cossack, and dreads a foeman 
worthy of its steel : this is the reason why I hope to join with 
you, and with those who have maintained the traditions by 
which Birmingham has gained a name which is illustrious, in 
writing the true translation of " imperium et libertas " on our 
flag. And I believe the return of the Liberals to power will be 
the best guarantee of an answer to the Prime Minister's own 
prayer concerning the impending dissolution. " Whatever may 
be its consequence to Her Majesty's present advisers, may it 
return to Westminster a parliament not unworthy of the power 
of England, and resolved to maintain it !" 

But this political surprise has turned us a little off the lines 
we had proposed to follow. We had intended to apply our 
title to the faithful canying out of each responsibility and 
relationship of Hfe. Enough has been said already to apply it 
in the orbit of citizenship and political responsibility. And, 
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surely, if principle should speak out independently in the 
political •domain, it should have a still distincter and more 
clarion voice in the realm of religion. There conscience must 
be ever imperial. I dare say I speak to some who have a 
reverence for Christian principle and faith, but who are liable 
to hear the plausible platitudes of unbelief urged against it, and 
the still shallower laughter of the scomer poured over its 
professors. I wish I had time and power to say a word by 
which such might be made stronger to hold fast by that 
which conscience and conviction have endorsed. But I 
do pray that all who are summoned to this ordeal may 
have help to pass it bravely and quit them like men in 
spite of it Mr. Tom Hughes in his "Tom Brown's 
School Days " tells of a little lad who went to Rugby School ; 
and the first night after his arrival, he kneeled down beside his 
little bed to say the prayers he had always said at home beside 
his mother's knee. But the boys hurled lumps of soap at him 
as he knelt, and rubbed hard hair brushes over his bare legs, 
and poured dirty water down his back, and resorted to all those 
ingenious devices of which boys are masters, to " knock that 
nonsense out of him," as they called it. It was hard work to 
be true to conscience then. Let us hope the little chap fought 
his battle with success. Boys can be brave if they will. There 
was a deed done by a boy-soldier at "Rorke's Drift," which was 
worthy of the chivalry of a nobler warfare; but when the 
British flag was being imperilled, he wound it round his breast, 
and cut his way through the opposing hordes, and kept the 
banner undisgraced As that young heart throbbed with lo]^ty 
to the flag of England, so may your heart beat to the ensign of 
the Saviour ; and bearing it through scowls and laughter past 
the curled lip of scorn, and if needs be past the clenched fist of 
violence, may you be faithful imto death, and win the crown of 
life. 

I had intended to dwell on that fidelity which is true to 
self and to our neighbour. Have no mercy on your own sins ; 
have large charity towards those of others. Call a spade, a 
spade, when dealing with yourself; call it anything else when 
dealing with your brother. Follies, gallantries, mistakes; 
these are words which you may invent for an erring brother to 
cover his transgression, and to turn away the venom of scandal 
from his name. But let your peccavi be uncompromising and 
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distinct when you are dealing with the beam which is in your 
own eye. Are you a husband ? Be a true one. And let love, 
and loyalty, muscle, wage, and all you have be lavished on the 
woman who shares your home. Are you a father ? Be a true 
one. And let health, energy, tact, gentleness, all bind a break- 
water around your child, and form a charm to make its nightly 
bed soft, and its daily pathway happy. Are you a wife ? Well, I 
have a long letter from a very kind and sensible man, who tells me 
Ihavenot been quite as faithful to the wives, 1 mean the bad wives, 
as I ought to have been in these lectures. I will try to rectify that 
mistake another time, if I can. Meanwhile I am called upon at 
this point in a sense, to say a word which it is always very hard 
for me to say. I mean the word, "farewell." Farewell only, 
however, as far as this stage is concerned ; and even that, I 
trust only for a time. The next three Sundays I have the 
permission of the Mayor to use the Town Hall ; and on the 
nth of April I expect to take leave of my Sunday afternoon 
audiences until the autumn. I cannot leave this place, how- 
ever, without most heartily thanking Mr. Martin for having 
allowed me to secure it for this purpose. I prefer it, in point 
of situation, and in most other respects, to any other place I 
could have obtained in Birmingham, because it helps to bring 
me face to face with just the jolly sort of fellows whom I want 
to meet. You have been very kind to me. I have said lots 
of things many of you do not like or believe in. But you have 
not hissed me malignantly, but only just enough to show your 
manly independence ; and that's the kind of hissing I like. I 
have had a great many letters, to which I cannot further refer 
at present than to thank their writers heartily, both for their 
kmd praise, and for their honest criticism. If I have done 
any injury, or wounded any gentle feeling, I am very sorry, and 
I ask you, as I pray God, to forgive me. If I dare hope 
that I have helped any one to look more bravely at trouble, or 
to struggle more manfully against vice and sin, I am happy 
indeed. If I have said a word which has made a home more 
glad, a husband more punctual in his return to it, a wife more 
confident of her partner's love, or a child more safe upon it's 
father's knee, you will all feel that it was worth while for us to 
come together. 

If Mr. Martin has not had enough of me, I shall be very 
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anxious to enter upon a renewed lease of this place for our 
meetings when the time comes round. Again I thank him 
heartily for all his courtesy and kindness. I trust his business 
may increase and prosper, and that many a hearty laugh may 
be enjoyed by husbands and wives together within these walls. 
I shall hope to meet many of you next Sunday at the Town 
Hall, where I shall propose to speak upon the subject *'PoIl 
Early." Meanwhile with an au revoir as cordial, and a feeling 
as sincere as if I gripped each individual hand in all this hos^ 
I wish to you and your families God's choicest love, and bid 
you all a kind farewell until our next merry meeting. 



POLL EARLY. 



Afi Address to Working People^ in the Birmingham Town Hall^ on 

Sunday, March 7.1 sty 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



'^ JDIS DAT QUI CITO DAT,'' that is Latin for "he 
J--^ gives twice who gives quickly;" and it is a capital 
motto. It is good as applied to charity and gifts to alleviate 
distress. Half-a-crovvn given to a starving man in time to 
enable him to purchase a good meal and save his life, is better 
than a ten pound note for funeral expenses after he has been 
starved to death. A man who meets an appeal with a prompt 
guinea *' down on the nail," does more good than the man who 
says, *^call this day twelve months, and I'll give you fifty pounds." 
Now the spirit of this maxim will apply with equal force to 
electioneering tactics. Certainly it does not tell so forcibly 
under the ballot as it did under the system of open voting. 
When the state of the poll used to be stuck up on the walls 
every half hour (I wish those good old times could come 
back, for my part) it was an inspiration to the winning side, and 
a wet blanket to the losing one to see how far ahead the fore- 
most was. The man who polled his vote between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning did more service to his party, and 
more damage to the enemy than five men who polled on the 
same side at two o'clock in the afternoon. And even under 
the ballot, the advice " poll early" is sound and good to a very 
great degree. The heads of committees know the faces of the 
electors pretty well, and it will carry inspiration to their hearts 
and hopes, to see the balloting places beseiged by the good men 
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and true on whom they can rely, at an early hour in the day, 
so that the word may pass round that the battle is half won 
between breakfast and lunch. • 

Men's minds are so full just now of electioneering, that it 
seems little use to talk to them about anything else. But if 
there is any place in the country where we can afford to be 
indifferent, or at least to be free from excitement, it is here in 
Birmingham. We ought to feel our minds quite free to think 
of ordinary subjects, because the election is already a settled 
thing so far as Birmingham is concerned. Why, even our very 
topic seems to be out of date, " poll early.'' There are not ten 
men in this room who have not virtually polled already ; and 
all that remains is just the simple formality of recording the 
suffrage which heart and conscience have already given on the 
side of liberty and peace. Out of the 65,000 men who in a 
week or ten days will set the key note of the song of triumph 
which England will sing, ere long, over her emancipation from 
the "imperial" yoke, I do not believe even the odd 5,000 
waver, or require a moment's time to make up their minds. 
Whatever Birmingham may be religiously, morally, com- 
mercially, or socially ; politically, at least, she has always been in 
tremendous earnest. And there never was a time when it behoved 
her to be more in earnest than now. We know that at every 
little vestry meeting in every little rotten borough, there have 
always been men, like the tailors of Tooley Street, who have 
inaugurated a discussion on the repairs of the local pump and 
horse trough, by reminding their fellow burgesses that "the eyes 
of the world are upon them." But it is no exaggeration to 
say that every constituency in Great Britain waits with 
bated breath (in a political sense) the issue of the coming 
strife in Birmingham. I do not suppose there is any very 
great anxiety on the one side, or hope on the other, as to 
the actual and substantial issue; but the country waits to see 
with what degree of emphasis the great metropolis of Liberalism 
affirms its ancient faith ; with what an aggregate of loyalty it 
retains its three illustrious members in their places ; how deep 
the volume of the tide which sweeps away the straws which are 
drifted on the stream ; how stern its protest against a legislation 
of extravagance and blood ; how imperious its demand for con- 
stitutionalism and right. And it is for you, in the spirit of our 
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topic ; in the spirit of men whose minds are made up, to give them 
a cue which they cannot mistake. Such a cue will not be suffi- 
ciently given by the simple return of your three present members. 
It will only be sufficient, if it so fixes them in their " everlasting 
seats " that no future policital cabal will ever have the heart to 
try to oust them from them ; and sends back to their retirement, 
sadder and wiser men, those men of local knowledge who have 
tempted strangers to a contest which they would not dare 
themselves. It is not your own local election merely that you 
have to attend to, but to the tone which that election gives to 
the battle for freedom through the country. Anythmg like 
neutrality or half-heartedness will be out of tune with the 
challenge of the hour. The latest and most illustrious conscript 
upon the roll of liberal statesmen, I mean the wise and honest 
Lord Derby, has just told us that neutrality is a desertion of 
duty. And at a time like this, anything like apathy, to say 
nothing of neutrality, on the the part of the infirmest elector 
who can drag his rheumatism or bronchitis to the ballot-box, 
would be an act of disloyalty to principle of which no patriot 
can be guilty. Even if he never got out again, it would not be an 
unworthy consolation to the cripple or the invalid to remember 
that his last political act was to register a vote for the men 
whose names stand sponsor for England's truest honour. 

Apart from the avowedly homely and miscellaneous drift and 
intent of these addresses, I do not feel that any compunction 
ought to distress us in giving to our present interview this 
political bias, especially when we believe an appeal for the 
restoration of the Liberal party to power involves a protest 
against national wickedness, and a plea for national virtue. 
In our churches we pray for our Queen, and for the rulers of 
the land, that the one may be blessed with honor, and the other 
endowed with wisdom. And it is a work not unworthy of the 
Sabbath Day to advocate a policy of peace and of good-will, 
and deprecate a procedure of aggression and misrule. In 
Birmingham you have a way of testing metals before you pur- 
chase or appraise them, so that it is a hard thing to cheat you 
with tinsel or pinchbeck when you are seeking pure gold. You 
saw in the newspapers last week how pluckily the police chivied 
a couple of burglars for two hours over the roofs of the houses, 
and how they tumbled through the sky-lights in looking for 
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their prey. In the pockets of one of the captured thieves was 
found a bottle of aquafortis^ that he might test the jewellery it 
was his amiable purpose to appropriate. Now, do not let it be 
true that the children of this world are wiser, in this respect, 
than the children of light. I.>et every citizen keep a boUle of 
poHtical aquafortis to test the men and the princi}>les he pro- 
poses to accept and trust. As applied to the men who have so 
long represented you m parliament, hardly their worst enemies 
will decla4*e them to be anything but sterling metal. There is no 
tinsel about John Bright; there is no "loading" in P. F. 
Muntz ; there is no sham in Joseph Chamberlain. As men, the 
whole world believes in them. As politicians, Birmingham will, ere 
long, declare that it believes in them more loyally than ever. 
Apply your aquafortis to the policies which demar.d your 
endorsement. The programme of the last six years has 
embroiled us in three or four quarters of the world. It has 
given Her Majesty a new title. It has given the country new 
burdens. Touch the imperial policy at any point, and instead 
of casting off the acid, it fizzles up in debt, in blood, in follv. 
The new jewel in the crown is not pearl, but paste. Victuriii 
was imperial enough before, ere Jewish pedlars trifled wiih her 
crown. The bayonets which have bristled in the Afghan passes, 
and on Zulu plains, are not true steel, not t\'tr\Brita/i/ii:i metal; 
because the cause in which they have grown bloody is not 
w^orthy of Britannia's name. The Government which in a few 
days hence shall " fall like Lucifer, never to rise again," has 
left us a legacy of war. Well, war is not an unmixed evil. 
There are worse things than war, and one of them is national 
dishonour. But this legacy is .war in its worst form ; needless, 
heedless war ; war against the weak and not against the strong; 
war for a phantom and not for a princi(>le. War in itself is 
hateful, let who will exclaim that he " wishes to God we were 
at war with Russia." I would rather we were at war with 
Russia than with Afghanistan. But why be at war at all? 
Why court this giant curse ? Why palter with this shade of 
hell ? War ! It is a grisly monster, grey with the rime of ages, 
throned amongst a million tombs ; impatient of the common 
lot j and bringing death upon the braves and the heroes. It 
is a busy sexton digging the graves of millions in unconsecrated 
soil, and flinging their uncoffined dust to the carrion vulture or 



the hungry sea. It is a hireling Priest, lusting for burial fees, 
and packing his minions to his charnel house with immortal 
grist, without the boom of passing-bell, the cadence of a 
requiem, or the flutter of a shroud. It is a hot-lipped 
Salamander, drunk with the fever-flame of passion, and the 
molten lava of unholy hate. It is the Vampire-friend whose 
beverage is blood, and whose draughts are drawn out of the 
veins of brothers, husbands, fathers, sons. It is the Demon- 
mocker who laughs at orphanhood, and flaunts the widows' 
weeds as his merry flag of triumph. It is the Hell-babe who 
trips his delirious dance with bloody feet upon the shambles of 
death, waving the bones of patriots as his bdton, taking a death- 
groan as the key-note of his music, and the sickly death-reek as 
the aroma of his garden, his Pactolus, his Eden. It is the 
stalwart labourer who stalks into the fields to mow down human 
flesh, as if it verily were grass indeed, aud gambols amidst the 
fresh-cut harvest, as children gambol in the new-made hay. It 
is the pale despoiler who darts in between the lover and his 
bride, or the mother and her son, and tears away the dearest 
hope of a household, snapping his flaccid fingers at the tears he 
draws, chuckling at the melody of a widow's wail, and shaking 
his matted, " gory looks " at sighs of misery and gasps of pain. 
Aye, such is war. The blight that mildews the whole earth, 
and preys upon the liberties, the loves, the laws, of all the 
nations of the world by turns. Belching paralysis upon the 
commerce of the globe, and binding the willing hands of 
industry in coerced inaction, it becomes the handmaid of 
Famine, the minister of Starvation and of Want. It hisses its 
sardonic, "peace, be still," amongst our busy mills, and 
a fatal numbness falls on our nimble machinery in its liberal 
work of grinding food for the hungry myriads around us. 
What shall quench thii hellish firebrand except forbearance, 
love, religion, in the legislation of Christian countries. 
What shall cause the lurid touch to hiss away to flaky 
ashes, save a baptism in the Lethe of universal justice and 
love ? When this gospels' conquests are achieved, and not till 
then, the work of the sword shall be at an end, the gory scroll 
of martial victories shall be folded up for ever, and the con- 
tending kingdoms of this world shall become the harmonious 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. 
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Now, the vote which you will be shortly called to register will 
be a declaration on the side of peace or war ; on the side of 
savagery or humanity. Men are losing their heads on this 
question. It is not cowardly to shudder at a pool of blood, 
especially if it has been rashly and unthinkingly shed. It is 
not sentimental to be wet eyed at the sight of a prone form 
all gashed and gory, and to think of a mother's heart-break, or 
a wife's despair. O, ye prim and shaven statesmen, who sit in 
your snug bureaus, will ye not feel for a heart-beat under those 
diplomatic waistcoats, and think for a moment as you loll back 
in your cushioned broughams, while you drive down Downing 
Street, of the meaning which a flourish of your pen may have? 
It is the turning of a tap which either checks or lets loose a sea 
of precious blood ? Are there no statesmen with such hearts ? 
Is there no humanity in the bureaucracy of England? We do 
not find it in the "imperial" gang which has been dealing death 
and debt, bankruptcy and blood around us ; but we believe it 
beats in the veins of Derby, Granville, Hartington, Gladstone, 
Bright ; and we mean to send them to the front with the banners 
of mercy and of peace. 

There may be some meaning in such phases as " scientific 
frontier," and " balance of power; " but it is only to be fully 
appreciated by "men of light and leading." One thing at least 
is certain, and that is, that it becomes the duty of every man 
who loves his country, and is jealous of her real honour, to see 
that these phrases are not strained into a pretext for useless and 
unnecessary troubles. We must always be wisely vigilant over 
our interests both at home and abroad, and prepared and 
determined to defend them whenever they are really and 
seriously imperilled. But we must not let an ambitious 
diplomatist go and coin vague phrases, and launch them on the 
country as a war-cry against the savage and the weak. That 
phrase " balance of power " has a meaning ; but it has been 
sorely strained. It is not the coinage of the brain of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; it has been the pretext under which armies have 
taken the field before that guileless Israelite was born. But 
what does it mean ? The balance of power ! It means, or has 
been made to mean, not the balance but the war-balancing of the 
drunken heads of plotting statesmen and of wicked kings. It 
means the greed of despots ; the smacking of the lustful lips of 
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an accurst ambition. It has been the glib and pat excuse for 
princes to display their armies, and governments to levy blood- 
tax upon industry for centuries ; the plea by which the colossal 
price of military pageantry has been wrung from drudging millions 
year by year. Labour must be taxed ; homes must be poor ; 
and little children must be hungry, from generation to genera- 
tion, to keep up the balance of power. It is a phrase 
scribbled by some demon sybil on the fluttering leaf, and blown 
out of some dark cave in hell to be picked up by kings and 
and emperors on the earth, and copied on the code of 
bloodthirsty diplomacy. If the balance of power means what 
it ought to mean, it means the helping of the weak by the 
strong; the laying of the weary head upon the arm of 
might, and the soothing of the brow of sorrow on the breast 
of sympathy. If I have more strength than I need to help 
myself, how can I better keep up the equilibrium, than by 
looking for a weaker one than I, and lending him that muscle 
which is superfluous to me, but deficient in himself. If my 
table groans under such dainty repletion that I am puzzled at 
the rich redundancy, surely I can think of many a lighter table 
than my own, where the scanty viands only mock the appetite, 
and fling in some weight out of my surfeit to keep up the 
equipoise. This seems to me to be the golden rule for regu- 
lating the balance of power, both among men and nations. 
Not for the strong to lash and scourge the weak; not for the 
rich to crush and grind the poor ; not for the fat to feed upon 
the lean ; but for sympathy and love to hold the beam, and 
keep an equal scale of brotherhood through all the world. 
This is the rendering of the perverted idiom which the scholar- 
ship of liberalism will deliver, to lift up the scale which ambition 
has thrust down, and strike ofl" the parasites of cruel imperialism 
which hang upon the beam, and weigh down the nations with 
the incubus of war. 

It is to such issues you are challenged, and you are eager for 
the bloodless but momentous fray. In your hands the issue is 
not doubtful. You will be true to the great cause. Tyrants 
abroad, and tricksters at home, may be colleagued against it ; 
but " call home thy powers, my soul, and dare the conflict of 
unequal war." There is one upon your side who flings victory 
into your scale, and we invoke his name upon the eve of the 
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coming battle of opinion. Great God of nations ! great Father 
of the human family ! the day of peace is the day for which 
Thy children wait. The Church Hfts up her hand and voice 
and cries for it. Humanity, pestered by faction, and wounded 
in her tender heart by sights and sounds of cruelty and pain, 
entreats for it- Civilization, with her chaste and cultured 
feature, blushes at its too long postponement, and beseeches it 
How long, O Lord, how long? O, let the expectant listener 
on Thy Zion's rampart wall, soon hear the last scream of the 
falcon voice of war succeeded by the blessed cooing note of the 
long-scared dove of peace ! and may the frighted bird return 
from that distant eyrie whither she has hied in fear, bearing the 
gladdening olive-branch of love, to nestle fondly evermore in 
the universal bosom of mankind 1 Oh, happy happy, thrice 
happy day ! Let Christian England pay for it, for its dawn is 
promised by unlying lips, and expectant Christendom travails 
in hope for its arising ; the day when 

" Man to man, the world o'er 
Shall brothers be for a' that," 

and this old earth, grown green and gladsome, with Heaven's 
selectest glory mantling in silver halos round her myriad hills ; 
and the beauty of the feet of those ^^ho bring glad tidings and 
who publish peace, making fair her thousand mountain tops ; 
shall shake herself from the dust which stifles her ; shall loose 
herself from the iron bands of her neck ; shall put on her 
beautiful garments ; shall dash off her tears and clear up her 
frowns ; and, like a happy mother, greeting the first smile of the 
infant with which she has been travailing in pain, shall forget 
the sorrows of the night in the joy that cometh with the morning. 
This is the hope of the election morning. Then patriots. 
Christians, poll early ! 
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T is not a bad gospel to preach, that of soap and water. 
"Cleanliness is next to godliness;" although, judging from 
the number of very dirty Christians there are in the world, it 
does not seem always to accompany it " Wash, and be clean," 
is very useful advice ; and we may well apply it in more aspects 
than one. It would be a poor compliment to talk to you as 
though you did not value the use of soap and water, although, 
sometimes when one is weary and overtaxed, there is a strong 
temptation with some of us to neglect it. But if you have not 
tried it, I assure you there's nothing more helpful to rest than a 
good wash. A good swill is a capital preparation for a good 
sleep. But this afternoon we propose to carry our pail of soap 
and water into the boudoir, the cottage, and the Church ; and 
to recommend a scrub personal, a scrub domestic, a scrub 
social, a scrub political, and a scrub religious. Rather a 
scrubby business altogether, you will say. But still, not an 
unhealthy or unworthy one for all that. They say that chloro- 
form, and nitrous oxyde gas, and the popular anaesthetics act 
like a charm in sending you to sleep. Well, I think I know a 
few other soporifics quite as effectual and a good deal less 
dangerous. For instance, I can imagine a sermon from some 
fifty or sixty dear brethren I could name off-hand, at random, 
might have the desired effect, and I am certain that an infallible 
specific for sending you to sleep could be found if the Hon. 
Mr. Calthorpe could only be enabled to speak for fifteen 
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consecutive minutes. By a merciful Providence, however, the 
East wind has been caused to blow during his electioneering 
campaign, and the torrent of his oratory has been curtailed 
thereby. The East wind has not been the only wind that h^s 
been let loose during the last fortnight, however. Every wind 
of political doctrine has been blowing fiercely, to say nothing of 
a little bluster and personality. But it is steadily blowing the 
good ship, manned by the good old Liberal crew, under skippei 
Bright, and mates Muntz and Chamberlain, into the port If I 
live to speak to you next Sunday, it will surely be to congratulate 
you on having once more dropped anchor after a squally 
voyage. Meanwhile the cry of challenge and defiance rings— 

" Blow winds, come racks, 
At least we'll fight with harness on our backs." 

But while chloroform and Calthorpe are both infallible in send- 
ing you to sleep, there's nothing like a cold bath to wake you 
up. Last Sunday night I dropped almost dead into my chair 
after getting home from evening service, and began to reckon 
up the week's experiences. It included two services in this 
Hall, and one in the Coleshill Music Hall on the previous 
Sunday ; one, and sometimes two. Ward Meetings on four nights 
in the week ; a journey into Cheshire and back, with a lecture 
included ; being squeezed into a pulp between the populace and 
the police while Mr. Bright was getting into Mr. Chamberlain's 
carriage after the meeting on the i8th ; a meeting on Saturday 
at the Coleshill Concert Hall at 3, and standing on a table at 
Jenkins Street Board School the same night at 9, screaming for 
a hearing on behalf of the Liberal candidates for twenty 
minutes, while constables A, B, C, and D were vigorously 
" bonneting " a small gang of obstructives who were interested 
in the cause of Blood, Beer, and Burnaby; and the week's 
work concluded with three successive services in this Hall last 
Sunday, which squeezed out of me what little life Mr. Bright's 
enthusiastic admirers left in me on Thursday. On Monday 
morning I woke up in a limp and invertebrate condition, sans 
nerve, sans pluck, sans spine, sans everything. I was like the 
devil in the Punch and Judy show after the cudgel of Mr. 
Punch has given him the coup de grace, and knocked him all ot 
a heap upon the front ledge with his horns against the 
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to wiite to an economical undertaker to prepare a plain coffin 
and a modest Shillibier to remove my exhausted remains, when 
a bright idea occurred to me. I had heard Mr. Chamberlain 
recommend Major Burnaby to go to Bath. Why should I not 
try the prescription ? The Beaconsfield Government had not 
derived much vigour from their experiments with water, certainly, 
but my hydraulic aspirations might be more auspicious. The 
cold bath was Hke new life. I leaped from the exhilirating dive, 
crying "Richard's himself again." An insatiate appetite for 
" Ward Meetings " took hold upon me. Hungry for moving 
and seconding •* votes of confidence," I tore up the half-written 
letter to the undertaker, and wrote to Mr. Schnadhorst, telling 
him that unless he could find me at least six meetings to speak 
to every day, and several open-air assemblies to address, I 
should explode with pent-up zeal. I believe if I had taken 
one more bath I should have offered myself as a Liberal candi- 
date for North Warwickshire, which, I believe, is in want of 
one, and whatever the constituency might have done, I should 
have carried myself at the head of the poll by the pure force of 
latent energy. Well, what's sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. I will figure in whichever capacity you like for the 
nonce. But when you are " done up " after a hard day*s work 
you can't do better than get your head and shoulders under the 
pump, and get your wife to act the good Samaritan by pouring 
m not " oil and wine," but cold water, by a vigorous performance 
on the pump handle. This treatment has a wonderful effect at 
election time. Don't you remember how Sam Weller employed 
the early morning on the polling day at Eatenswill, in " pumping 
over the independent woters " who had been kept locked up in 
the coach-house till they were wanted, and in what fine order 
they were brought up to the poll after the potations of the 
previous night ? I have no doubt the defeated candidates will 
find similar treatment refreshing, if not consoling, next Thursday 
morning, to say nothing of the committee which have got them 
into the mess. If any assistance is wanted at the pump-handle, 
I hope the secretary will kindly drop me a post-card; and, with 
a good pressure of water and a stone-slab, we can drown our 
differences, and sink our opposition. All dirty work requires 
soap and water after its performance. So we, the Liberals, 
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shall require it after our contact with the principles of our 
opponents, on the theory that you can't touch pitch without 
being defiled ; and they will need it too, since you can't make 
pitch without its sticking to you. 

Soap and water is not everything, although it is a very good 
mixture. There are some men who are always washing and 
scenting themselves up; and who walk about like RimmeFs 
advertisements, or touts for Piesse and Lubin. SVe are all 
familiar with those rose water fops, who are too clean to touch 
an honest task, but not too white to play with filth upon " the 
turf," the betting-ring, or in that madder Tattersall's, tiie Stock 
Exchange. They find no brain in the basin, no sense in the 
soap, no virtue in the ablution. Cleanliness is not next to 
godliness when it is next to them. The outside of the cup and 
the platter is unexceptionable ; but intellectually and morally, 
the less said about the rest the better. Do not stir it or it — 
becomes odoriferous. I think it must have been one of this 
type of Darwinian development that I passed upon the Hagley 
Road the other day. It had the appearance of a young man 
about six feet four in his Bluchers, with a drowsy drawl and a 
downy moustache, and uncommonly weak about the knees. 
He was talking to an old gentleman with gaiters, a double eye- 
glass, and a double chin ; and just as I passed he was stating 
that it was his intention to ^^suppawt the Meejaw^* which, in 
English, meant that he would support the Major. Anyone 
could have seen that before he spoke. But if the Major gets 
no greater support from that tall young man, than the young 
man himself derives from his own legs, I think it is a pretty 
good type of the ricketty support which he will obtain from the 
constituency of Birmingham generally. 

I heard a speaker at a meeting the other night cry out to a 
man who held up his hand against the sentiment he was seeking 
to impress upon the people, "Put down that dirty hand!" 
The exclamation cut me like a knife. For my part I did not 
think any worse of that hand for being dirty, because I dare 
say it had been stained in the battle of a hard day's work. The 
soldier is proud of his scars. And if they have been suffered 
in a noLile cause, he well may be proud of them, ^nd so far 
from being ashamed of his sooty face or oily hands, the work- 
man may be proud of his stains. Better be smeared with th^ 
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traces of an honest task, than white with the silken softness oi 
a dilhtante idleness. These are the scars of a battle which, 
though bloodless, is hardly easier than the campaign or the 
charge. A battle which demands a heart as brave and a soul 
as true as that which strikes the foe. A battle in a cause more 
sacred than the brunt which draws the sword for ** scientific 
frontiers," because it is a fight for home, and wife, and child. 
A battle which wrecks no homesteads, burns no villages, lets 
loose no blood, creates no widows, and makes no children 
fatherless ; but which shows a wife she has a husband worthy 
of her trust, and the child that it has a father with a title to 
that sacred name. I say I thought none the worse of the 
owner of that " dirty hand " if he made it dirty in the honest 
struggle of his life. And I thought none the worse of him, 
although he held it up in opposition to the views I hold, if his 
conscience really prompted him to do it God forbid that we 
should blame any man for thinking for himself, or for saying 
what he thinks ! All we want is to get men to take the trouble 
to think, and not to act unthinkingly, in the great and crucial 
crisis which has come upon us. A man is none the worse for 
being a Tory, if he is an honest one. The kind of Tories who 
need the political soap and water to bring them out of the 
contest with clean hands, are the men who will not take a 
sober head or a sound heart to their task, who smoke short 
pipes on platforms, and tell untruths in newspapers. 

But although the scar of the soldier, and the stain of the 
workman are no disgrace but an honour ; the soldier will wash 
his wound after the fight, and the workman will wash his skin 
after his toil. The workman's wife will take a pride in keeping 
cottage and children clean, if she has a husband who keeps 
soap and water on his domestic altar. The Saturday night will 
not be complete with tea and talk. It wants one other T to 
make it perfect, tub. Mop and pail will have been busy in the 
morning to make the bricks red, and the doorstep white. And 
if a workman comes home to such a scene as that, he won't 
care to turn out again to a noisy smoky public-house. If there 
were more soap and water in the home, there would be less 
smoke and whisky in the bar. Let the wife only try it on for a 
week or two, and see what a magic spell a clean home, and 
clean children would work upon a vagrant husband. When he 
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saw that he came to a home and not to a pig-stye ; when little 
Tommy's pinafore looked like a pinafore, and not like a Union 
Jack which Tory rule has dragged in the mire; when little 
Polly came to be kissed with a rosy mouth and chin and not 
with a cloud of treacle round her lips, and a superstructure of 
raspberry jam upon her nose ; then the father would find his 
home worth coming to. We are trying to find counter attrac- 
tions to the pubhc-house. But the best foil to the pot-house is 
a clean home. The tub is the best competitor for the tap 
Try it, wives ! See what yellow soap will do. Souse your 
children into the soapsuds till they shine like Cherubim and 
Seraphim. And though the " Cherubim and Seraphim con- 
tinually do cry " as you put the soap into their eyes, those eyeS 
will shine the brighter for the process, and they shall twinkle 
like starlight at their father's return as he meets them with the 
smile of fatherhood, and not with the hiccup of be-fiiddlement 

The late Bishop of Winchester, Bishop Wilberforce, used to 
be called " Soapy Sam." I heard it related of him that he had 
to pay a visit to a house where there was rather a talkative little 
girl. The father and mother of this loquacious little prodigy 
had often heard her speak of the Bishop as •* Soapy Sam ; " 
and they took great pains to impress her with the importance 
of taking care not to refer to this name when the Bishop arrived 
Of course she readily gave the required promise. But after 
Bishop Wilberforce had joined the ladies in the drawing-room, the 
little girl ensconced herself beside him on the sofa, and, turning 
round to him, exclaimed, "Bishop Wilberforce, what is it makes 
people call you Soapy Sam?" Amidst the horror of the party, 
the Bishop very good-humouredly gave answer : " I think it must 
be, my dear, because I am constantly getting into hot water, 
but always contrive to come out with clean hands." What a 
good thing it would be for all of us if we could say that ! If it 
could be said of men, of governments, of nations, it would be 
a happy augury for the world. 

Perhaps it were more fitting to leave the strictly religious 
application of our subject to a time when men's minds are less 
excited and distracted by the passing agitation. It is easy to 
anticipate the cleansing we would offer for a guilty life. There 
is but one direction in which to turn, but the cleansing is 
effectual, reaching and removing all sin and all uncleanness. 
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Meanwhile it is in useful harmony with the humour of the 
hour to remember that England, the country that is dear to all 
of us, for whose honour we are jealous, and whose true glory 
we would defend with our last drop of blood ; England, where 
sleep our fathers' ashes, and where rocked the cradles of our 
infancy ; that England is just now emerging from the tub, not 
after six days, but after six years of dirty work. If it takes the 
workman many an extra scrub upon the Saturday night, after his 
six days' toil, to get the grime of the week from hands and face, 
to look like a Christian man upon the Sunday, it will need some 
hard and relentless ablutions to cleanse Britannia from the six 
years' pollution of gore and gunpowder with which she is 
befouled. We know what it is to sit in a thoughtful mood and 
see the faces that we love or have loved well, looking at us 
from the fire and the glow, and the vision calls a prayer into 
our hearts for them wherever they are that God will shield and 
bless them. There are those who sit and look into the fire 
kindled by the firebrand of a reckless and fantastic statesman- 
ship, and see faces there which shall never smile around their 
hearths again. Widows look at those faces through their 
weeds; children look at them as the black crape flutters on 
their necks : sisters behold them through the hot tears which 
gather at the sight. The wife beholds the manly face of him 
she loved, but it lies stark upon the swamps of Africa, or cold 
upon the plains of Afghanistan. And she feels she could have 
spared him for a noble cause ; but for this it is a murder. The 
orphan could have given its father for fatherland or liberty, but 
to sacrifice his precious life for cruel baseless dreams like those 
is an unholy holocaust. The sister would have let her brother 
proudly die for a proud quarrel ; but for a pevish phantasy like 
this, it is massacre. The brave girl would have offered a brave 
lover on a sacred altar, but to fling his body oH this unconse- 
crated hecatomb is profanation. 

" O God I that yonder sunny field 
Should e'en be red with human blood ! that e'en 
The blossoms that the children sought should drip 
Perchance it with their father's gore I 

Oh woe I 
Oh direful, dismal war ! oh misery I 
Oh deathsome horror I blood 1 calamity ! 
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' Oh heads unpillowed, and cold lips unkissed ! 

The last long tortured sigh with none to list I 
The last faint cry with none to hear ! 
The friend so far away, the foe so near ! 
Poor weak hands groping in the humid air 
In vain search of a hand that is not there ! 

A cry seems echoing o'er the blood-steeped ground ; 
A piteous moan around each reeking wound, 
To Thee I oh Saviour, Son, whose life's full tide 
Gushed crimson when the soldier pierced Thy side ! 
To Thee, oh Father, whose all-pitying ear 
Gave heed unto a cry none else could hear I 
A louder one than that of Abel's blood 
Is cleaving to thine ear its way, O God I 

Oh pale face, dreary watching for the one 

Who never comes ! sweet eyes, poor eyes bedimmed, 

That have the trick of turning wistfully 

Towards the doorway, but to have the flash 

Of hope dashed out I 

The wailing of their grief 
Is borne aloft upon Despair's black wing. 
And prayers for Justice rend the Heavens ; Avenge, 
Oh, righteous Judge, the blood of our dear slain I " 

Gentlemen ! It is not a light or little errand that takes you to 

the polling booth this week j you go as a deputation from those 

widows, orphans, sisters, to atone their agony — and the 

vote you give shall either be a sneer of laughter in their 

faces with the carpet knights who prate of battles and 

of blood, and play with human loves and lives as if they were 

a pair of castanets, or it shall be a row that the blusli on 

England's honour shall be dispelled before the dignity of just 

laws and holier counsels. The prayers of broken hearts shall 

follow you. The flag of Liberty and Home waves over you. 

Honour and Ttuth sustain you. And may God defend the 

right 

" O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter our enemies, 

And make them fall. 
Frustrate their knavish tricks 
Confound their politics, 
On Thee our hopes we fix, 
God save us ail 1 " 
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An Address to Working People^ in the Birmingham Town Hall^ on 

Sunday ^ April Ofthy 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



I SOMETIMES think that the column of the newspaper which 
is headed with these words is quite as interesting, and far 
onore suggestive of thought than any other, or all the others put 
together. It is a readable column, which is saying more than 
can be said of almost any of the rest. You will see two or 
three columns devoted to a wrangle in the Town Council about 
the salary of a workhouse master, the cubic feet of air in a 
police cell, the branches of the trees along the Bristol Road, or 
the condition of the water-tap in a drinking-fountain in Deri tend 
Ward. But no one reads this, except the learned Councillors 
whose eloquence is reported, unless there happen to be some 
spicy personalities, and then all public-spirited men who are 
proud of that honest fidelity which is superior to good breeding, 
devour it with avidity. A few more columns are filled up with 
pleasant police news ; but this is chiefly read by policemen, who 
are called " active and intelligent officers," because they have 
succeeded, by great bravery and strategy, in capturing and 
obtaining the conviction of three desperate ruffians of eleven 
years old, who have been guilty of the crime of begging, or the 
flagrant enormity of loitering about the streets. Then, every 
now and then, we have miles of dreary type indicating how 
sweetly that happy family, the School Board, agree ; and what 
dense clouds of metaphysical dust they succeed in kicking up, 
while holding the rushlight of elementary education to the 
juvenile mind. Talk of teaching the young idea how to shoot; 
the old ideas seem to be far more intent on shooting one 
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another, till the ordinary mind has no idea what it is all about 
Well, no one in his senses reads the interminabilities of the 
School Board. The lively reading about the price of stocks, 
and hides, and tallows, and pig iron, is interesting only to 
people who have money, so I need not say, it has no interest 
whatever to me. If newspapers are admitted into lunatic 
asylums, perhaps the leading articles may be read by some of 
the worst cases, but I believe they are generally " skipped " by 
sane men and women, as seldom suggesting much matter for 
reflection. By far the most suggestive part of the paper is the 
list of " Notices to Correspondents." It sets the mind wonder- 
ing what kind of man it is who answers such miscellaneous 
interrogations ; and you are appalled to think what an omniscient 
being he must be, until you notice the character of the replies, 
after which the wonder is abated, as these replies generally con- 
sist of tautological modes of telling the writer of the question 
that he is a fool, and recommending him to go to Bath or some- 
where else. The "Notices to Correspondents^ generally run 
something like this. T P: "Consult a lawyer." X Y Z: "Not a 
bit of it'' Nemo : "Don*t know." "A B had better go and buy 
himself a few brains." " C D is evidently mad." Politicus; 
*' No, Major Burnaby has never been upon the woolsack ; the 
only sack he has had, is the one he received from Birmingham.'' 
Ignoramus : " * Lalla Rookh ' was not written by Mr. Moore of 
the Moore and Burgess Minstrels." T. K. : "We do not think 
that the Honourable Mr. Calthorpe has ever had any other 
interest m Beeny's shirts, beside wearing them ; neither do we 
give credit to the rumour that he is engaged in writing a histdry 
of England." Pump : " The horse on which a certain ride was 
made through Khiva was employed in a hansom cab lately in 
returning -a gallant officer to his disconsolate friends, who had 
expected to be returned for Birmingham." 'Arry : " The names 
of the meg^ibers for Birmingham are Bright, Muntz, and Cham- 
berlain. Where have you lived all your life ? " Maria : " Mr. 
Bright is not a Pole, though he was near the head of the poll 
Mr. 'Chamberlain was not born in Cyprus, nor Mr. Muntz in 
Constantinople." Truth : " The report that Mr. Calthorpe is 
about to open a school for elocution requires confirmation ; the 
rumour as to the Major opening a depot for Broseleys, cutties, 
and meerschaimis is much more probable." M.P. : "The 
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Major is no doubt a good whip, but he would confine it to 
privates and non-commissioned officers of the British army." 
W. : " Yes, besides his horse, the Major keeps a cat ; but it is 
not a Manx cat; Manx cats have no tails, but the Major's cat 
has nine tails." Pussy : " The question of the cat is a knotty 
one, and we would rather not handle it ; thereby hangs a tail. 
Some cats have nine lives ; some have nine tails. No ; they 
do not at present flog commissioned officers, though it is said 
Mr. Chamberlain, who obtained a reduction in the number of 
lashes, is about to bring forward a motion for the extension of 
its application to majors. An exception, however, would always 
be made in favour of Major Burnaby, who received a thrashing 
in Birmingham which will last him his life." Water : " O dear, 
no ; you are quite mistaken ; we can assure you the Major is 
not a teetotaller. He smokes sometimes. In fact, he has been 
seen to do so at a public meeting, but no doubt purely medi- 
cinally." Curiosity : " It is understood that the Tory candidates 
are not in Bucks, but have retired to Beds ; it is not ascertained 
when they will get up; they are both under wet blankets." 
Brum : " We have no idea what is meant by * Go to p — t ; * 
unless it means, in the case of Messrs. Bright, Muntz, and 
Chamberlain, *Go to Parliament;' and of Messrs. Burnaby 
and Calthorpe, * Go to pot.' " F. : " Mr. Stone is believed to 
be at Malvern ; Mr. Lowe at Matlock ; both are undergoing 
* treatment.' On their return they are both expected to join 
the Liberal Club. They are very penitent, and will never do 
so any more." Poeticus : " The man who wrote * Paradise 
Lost ' was not the same who lost a pair of spectacles in Paradise 
Street and regained them at the police office ; It is a different 
Mr. Milton altogether." A. M. : " The letters * P. R. R. ' do 
not stand for * Prize Ring Restored,' but for * Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform.' " Plumper : " In all probability Lord 
Dalkeith into the middle of next week ; W. E. Gladstone for 
Midlothian." 

And so on. After reading a long string of these flashes of 
sapient information, we cease to marvel so greatly at the wisdom 
of the informant as at the folly of the inquirers. We wonder 
what sort of people they are who write to newspapers about 
these things, and what their motive can be. Some apparently 
write to save six and eightpences, if we may judge from the 
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number of times they are told to consult a lawyer. It seems 
hard that the innocent and hard-working man of law should be 
deprived of his fee by some all-knowing oracle in a newspaper 
office. But there is not much fear, as the legal hints which this 
mysterious column gives are of the vaguest and least tangible 
description. 

But when I adopted this title I had expected this to be my 
last, or last but one, appearance here for some months to come ; 
and I had intended to employ the topic to acknowledge the 
correspondence, both signed and anonymous, with which I 
have been so largely favoured since commencing these addresses. 
But, by the desire of a perfect host of friends, I have arranged 
to continue these meetings till the end of May ; so that the 
subject seems hardly so timely and appropriate as when it was 
first selected. But still, having announced it, I did not like to 
abandon it, and I will, therefore, use some of the letters I have 
received as a text for my remarks this afternoon. You may be 
able, perhaps, from the character of some of the communications, 
to form some judgment how far these addresses are adapted to 
their purpose, and how far they are succeeding in that purpose, 
namely, to attract and interest such as have no leaning or liking 
for places of worship, and little faith in what they would hear 
in them if they attended. 

According to the statements of certain newspaper writers, 
whose names do not appear quite so clearly as their motives, 
such efforts as these which are being made to reach and interest 
the working people in social and in sacred counsels, are an 
unmixed evil. Those who make the effort are called meni- 
andrews, and other names easy of invention by those whose 
trade it is to deal in blacking. My friend, Mr. Leach, whose 
services in this hall have been so highly appreciated, and who, 
I trust, will be spared and permitted to occupy it for many 
years to come, has, I am told, been recently held up before his 
townsmen as a " political ruffian " ; while, as for my humble 
self, I have already earned almost every title which can be 
given me, from a "jackdaw " to a " mangold-wortzel." This is 
an age for the conferring of dignities ; the practice has been 
patented by a government who have dubbed the Queen 2^ 
Empress. Why should not Mr. Leach and myself have our 
turn, and be entitled ruffians and jackdaws or anything else our 
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literary critics may be pleased to call us. I don't think it will 
make much difference. The last time I saw Mr. Leach he 
looked uncommonly well and cheerful, all things considered ; 
and I am not personally conscious of any serious falling oflf of 
appetite, since appearing in the rather anomalous character of a 
" mangold-wortzel." Of course it is not for me to dispute the 
accuracy of this description of myself; but I must leave my 
audiences to judge of the correctness of the pictures which 
have been furnished of them. For, I assure you, you have not 
escaped. I fear you have not been credited with too much 
intelligence. But the most extraordinary thing that has been 
said of ypu is that you consist, for the most part, of boys and 
girls of about fifteen years of age. I must say I never saw such 
a lot of old boys and girls before in all my life. It has not 
been my experience to find boys and girls with bald heads and 
grey hair. Certainly I have not lived very long in Birmingham, 
and it may be a peculiarity of Birmingham boys to turn bald 
and wear spectacles at fifteen years of age. But it is not usual 
in those parts of the country where I have chiefly resided. 
Major Burnaby, who, by the bye, is supposed now to be on his 
way towards Khiva with medical prescriptions for the natives 
of that country, offered a thousand pounds to anyone who could 
prove that he had at any time sentenced a soldier to the cat-o'- 
nine tails. A safe enough offer, as he never had the power to 
do so. But I think I might almost as safely offer the same sum 
to anyone who, out of the three thousand people before me, 
could find three hundred who are under twenty years of age, or 
who could not find at least a thousand who are over fifty. • I 
only wish I could get three thousand lads and lasses under 
fifteen together at one time. I should talk to them with more 
hope than I dare fondle when pleading with creed-crusted, or 
creedless, or vice-hardened men and women in the prime of life. 
But I never yet knew any bold and honest course pursued by 
any man, especially if he stepped aside from recognised methods 
to pursue it, but it was made the target of attack and mis- 
representation from all sorts of people. Are we to cave in and 
apologise for being men with methods and aspirations of our 
own, because a few dirty boys hide behind office walls to throw 
stones at us ? I am sure I shall be only too glad if any poor 
fellow, who is struggling for a crust of bread in these hard times, 
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can make himself sober enough, by the aid of a wet towel round 
his head, to write a consecutive sentence in my disparagement; 
and if he can earn more money for his wife and children by 
telling lies about me and calling me hard names, then the 
harder the names the better. I can leave the truth to show 
itself. People will find out what manner of men we are by 
degrees, without our stopping to fence with every scandal- 
monger who falls foul of our good name. When I came to 
Birmingham they said I was a Conservative; and now they say 
I am a mangold-wortzel. Well ; one is as true as the other. I 
don't think I shall be accused of any very marked type of 
conservatism again. But I will tell you this; that what I have been 
through life, I am to-day ; that if I had been a Conservative, I 
should have called myself one in the face of all the Liberals 
who might have groaned themselves black in the face ; and that 
if at anytime it should seem to me that the Conservatives are 
acting in the better interest of England than Liberals, no 
ties of party would ever gag me from saying so, and no fear of 
men should bully me to silence. A man who obeys the impulse 
of his heart is sure to make many mistakes, and say many hasty 
and foolish things. And this I have done, and, no doubt, shall 
do. But such a man will be generously forgiven by generous 
people, when they become convinced that his motive is a true 
one, and that his heart is in the right place. And I trust to time 
and further acquaintance to convince you of this in my own case. 
If I fail to quit me as an honest man before you, then-scottt me 
as a self-seeker, an impostor, or what you will. But while 
conscious before heaven of a pure motive and an honest purpose, 
I stand here utterly fearless alike of man or devil, while God 
attests that I am true. 

All through my public life, now covering nearly a quarter of 
a century, it has been a cherished element and feature of 
endeavour to get at the hearts aud confidence of those classes 
in our communities whose habits and sympathies separate them 
from our religious methods, and keep them aloof from the 
clerical order. I have felt that if the mistrust could but be 
broken down between the people and what they call the 
" parsons," a great good would be effected. And convinced as 
I am that this can only be effectually done by a frank and 
perfectly unprofessional approach, an overture on equal terms^ 
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and not upon the implication of superiority or sanctity or 
patronage, it has been my cue to appear before the people, if I 
may so say, in my shirt sleeves, as one of themselves; not 
pretending, as I have often heard well-meaning ministers do^ 
while they lift up their white hands, and exhibit their white linen, 
" I too am a working man ; '* but coming as a fellow-man among 
my fellow-men, to try to let them see that politically, socially^ 
religiously we are at one with them, and that we have a work 
amongst them and beside them in trying to lighten the burdens 
of time and shed hope upon the issues of eternity. In making 
this effort, I have proved myself but a poor blunderer, random,, 
reckless, rough, and rude. But I have gained credit elsewhere, 
and I claim credit here, for honesty of purpose. I hope news- 
papers, correspondents, enemies, and friends will continue ta 
chastise me as hard as they like for my rudeness. No one can 
be more sorry for it than I am myself. But I am possessed 
with a conviction that a work is to be done if we can but get 
working men to trust us fully. And I am very anxious to give 
them proof that we are trustworthy. I cannot bear to go to our 
religious meetings and hear good men deploring the apathy of 
the people about religion, and their absence from our services, 
and hear them praying God to bring them in, and so on, 
without at least trying to do some little part to bring, about the 
blessing that is sought. These appeals are no advantage to me; 
they put no little strain upon my strength ; but they are worth, 
making if they tend to make one home cleaner, one husband 
gentler, one wife stronger in her cottage empire, one child 
happier, one man more sober, or one heart more light. And 
this is our main aim through all the jesting and the levity which 
spangle our appeals. When these lectures come to be read 
together and as a consecutive plan, as I am hopeful and 
ambitious that they may, they will have sadly missed their mark 
if it is not admitted that, on the whole, they bore against the 
vices which obstruct the progress, and in favour of the virtues- 
and the pleasures which help the home-Ufe of the working-man. 
In the masses of letters I receive concerning this effort, there is- 
sometimes a complaint that we attempt no religious service, 
that we do not sing and pray, and so on. I hope no one 
here supposes or believes that I do not sympathise with 
praise and prayer. I hope no one here believes that I would 
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God, and see every head bent in devotion before Him, than be 
regaled with the plaudits, and the laughter, and even the serious 
approval that these addresses meet. I hope no one here 
believes that I would not much rather take the Bible and 
expound its truths, as we are wont to do at our more sacred 
services, than ramble from Dan to Beersheba for some means of 
baiting a solid and a solemn truth in a form to be accepted by 
the multitude. People may say I pay you a poor compliment 
in saying this. I know it But I am not here to pay compli- 
ments, but to tell the truth. I know that there is drunkenness, 
violence, infidelity, ever}-thing by which manhood is checked 
and embruted ; I know these things are rife in Birmingham. It 
is not much that I can do against them. I know wives are in 
our cottages with bosoms bruised, and hearts well-nigh broken. 
I know that little children are neglected, and that the wicked 
streets are often their only nursery or school. I know that a 
heedless, creedless^ godless tide of violence, and unkindness 
swelters in our midst. I know the river upon which the life- 
bark of ten thousand lives is launched is hot and salt with tears. 
I know that vows are slighted, hopes are blighted, lives be- 
nighted, all around us. It is but little I can do to help or 
check all this. But it is something. I can't stand still amidst 
the heart-break of this misery, and see it rolling, rolling on with- 
out at least a cry of sympathy or warning. I have a little child 
whose smile is light and life to me, and I cannot see that smile 
without thinking of the mothers who have often felt impelled to 
hide the little face that tries to smile at them through all the 
squalor of a life from which the guardianship of fatherhood is 
withdrawn, beneath the river stream, or under the daisies in the 
green churchyard. And if by any word, however random, one 
can show a sympathy which helps such grief, or raise a warning 
which may cause one tear the less to fall into the sea of human 
sorrow round about us, it were an apathy I cannot show, to stifle 
that word for fear of being called hard names. I remember 
going to a good man's house in Birmingham, some eighteen 
months ago, to try to find out what great sin I had committed 
to turn the friends of many years so suddenly cold as 
soon as there was a prospect of my coming to live among 
them. When I reached the house the family were at worship. 
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They were praying for the circle of their loves, and calling down 
a blessing on their home. May that blessing richly fall upon 
it ! But when I stated my errand one of the friends said, " If 
you will only come to Birmingham, and help us to solve the 
problem how to meet the indifference and the unbelief and 
•crime of this great town with truth and Christianity, we shall 
welcome you with open arms." Well, I have been trying in 
my own poor way. But I have seen little of the open arms. I 
have seen none of the faces of my former friends at any of my 
efforts. I have met clenched fists in the shape of such extortion 
and injustice as I had deemed impossible amongst a Christian 
people, or even amongst men of common probity ; but the open 
arms have yet to be extended. All this has made me an infidel 
as far as man is concerned ; it has taken away my faith in con- 
ventional pretensions ; but it has thrown me more entirely on 
that God who bears witness to the passion of my longing to 
help some poor vice-haunted brother or sister to a happier lot 
before I die. And, ladies and gentlemen, it is not the ribaldry 
of vulgar critics, nor the still harsher coldness of fickle friends 
or interested intriguers, which can still the brother-throb which 
pulses towards the poor and desolate. I have been told by a 
man who libels all the ministers by calling himself a parson, to 
" wash my filthy mouth out " after each of these addresses. I 
have received some stern criticisms, some of them quite just as 
well as stern, and I thank the writers for their faithfulness. 
Infidels have written to me finding fault with my endeavours to 
impress the name of Christ upon their reverence. I cannot 
hope to convince these by argument, but I hope to win some 
of them by sympathy. But the letters I have had from 
drunkards, and from women whose husbands are beginning to 
act the part of men, are prizes which I hoard as an armour of 
proof against all attacks. There is only one letter which I will 
give as it stands, to serve as a specimen of the more serious 
criticism I have received. And I give it because it is true, and 
exposes a fault for which I am sorry, so far as I may be guilty 
of it. It is signed by a name which I cannot decipher, and 
gives no address ; but it bears the mark of a fair and candid 
spirit, and a thoughtful mind. It is as follows : — 

•• Dear Mr. Mursell, — I think it right to tell you that your lectures, as I 
have heard and read them, have been a great pleasure to me, but not an 
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unmixed pleasure. I suppose, as a fair man, you are open to the criticismr 
that you so freely bestow upon others. In the audiences your eloquence 
and wit bring together, are many who differ from you in their convictions, 
both political and religious. Also very largely among the audience are 
people who have no very strong convictions upon either. The former 
come and hear you hold forth against common and known sins and 
abuses with pleasure, praying and hoping that good may result from 
your earnest endeavours, who are not so bigoted by their religious tenets 
as to quarrel with the open and manly style upon which you conduct 
your discourses, even if it is on a Sunday afternoon, knowing full well 
that a more formal or stiff service would entirely fail to reach those 
whom you more particularly address ; but they entirely fail to perceive 
the use of bitter and oft-repeated sarcasam on their belief on both 
political and religious subjects, and which are altogether alien to the 
professed object of your addresses. Remember that in setting yourself 
up as infallible in your beliefs, you uphold that Iconoclasm which you 
so bitterly inveighed against a few Sundays since, the only difference 
being that, instead of Bradlaugh, Arthur Mursell is the Iconoclast. 
Religious truth and forms, as taught by the Established Church, are dear 
to no mean body ; and all are not hypocrites if their priests are rigged 
out in night gowns, and if they do bow the head at their Saviour's name. 
Political opinions are not all upon the Liberal side, and therefore it is 
at least becoming of a preacher of the gospel to speak with respect of 
opinions different from his own, and held by such a large body of 
conscientious men. If you think that an ill-concealed gibe or sneer at 
things held in reverence, or esteem by such a large body of men is 
necessary to recommend your addresses to the masses, you cannot really 
in your heart believe the flattery you so freely bestow upon them. It is 
gaining a popularity at the expense of the feelings of men as conscientious 
and earnest as yourself, who think that if it is necessary to introduce 
such topics at all, they should be introduced in a more forbearing and 
Christian spirit, who think it mean and degrading to play such a tune on 
the heart-strings of others for the mere object of raising a laugh. Remem- 
ber that your platform does not allow of answer in explanation or refuta- 
tion of what you assert, even if it were so wished. I write this with a faith 
in your fairness to give it consideration, and also with sufficient interest 
in your great work to wish it not to be blurred over by such vile pan- 
derings to the vulgar tastes, from which you profess to raise them, but 
which will only tend to inspire them with hate of all in authority, or 
who are placed socially above them, to give, as their God, blood, and 
muscle, and creature comforts. I thank you again for parts of your 
lectures, which I feel have inspired me with nobler feelings, and beg you 
not to think this as anything but honest feeling with regard to the 
subjects spoken of, perhaps in a different light from that in which you 
have observed them." 

There ! you will see from this that I have not all the lecturing 
to myself; and if I were to bring the almost daily swelling 
bundle of letters that come to me, you would think that I was 
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more of a receiver-general than a deliverer of lectures. Now 
when I prefaced the quotation of the letter I have read to you 
by saying it was true, and that it exposed a fault for which I 
am sorry, of course I did not mean that the views it hints at 
are true in my opinion, or that I feel guilty to the full of the 
indictment brought against me of being inconsiderate of what 
is due to an honest difiference of opinioa I meant that I 
believed in the truth and candour of the writer's motive in 
addressing me ; and that if I had laid myself open to the 
imputation of "vile pandering to vulgar taste," &c., &c., I was 
very sorry for it. But when I have protested against sacerdotal 
vestments in churches, whether they be Papist, Anglican, or 
Nonconformist, 1 have done so conscientiously, and not to 
catch a laugh, or to stir you up to hate "those in authority." 
I have ridiculed these things because, in my view, they are 
ridiculous. And I have declaimed against them because I 
think they tend to hide manhood behind mummery, and be- 
cause I believe that a great sin — none the less real in itself 
because unmeant and unfelt by those who commit it — is involved 
in these devices. I would not stir up anyone to hate legitimate 
authority, but I would have authority respected becauJte it is 
respectable, and I would strip from any mdn who tries to 
assume an authority which does not belong to him by wearing 
a priestly garb, every badge by which that authority is usurped. 
I would have men recognise and respect and obey the authority 
of character and not of caricature, and honour a man because 
he is a man, and not because he calls himself a priest. If in 
saying these things I wound any high or noble ieelingj I am 
very sorry ; but I want to know how we are Xo hope to find true 
heart religion respected by the masses, while every man of the 
aristocracy who has a larger number of sons than he can easily 
provide for, has the youngest and the least gifted of them specially 
prepared and brought up for the Church, simply because of the 
social status of respectability it ensures, and calls him a 
descendant of the apostles, by virtue of his surplice, gown, and 
bands, and the touch of a Bishop's fingers. I feel that there 
can be no wonder that the " masses," as we call them, are 
found sneering at and ignoring religion, while it smothers its life 
in these ungainly and ungenuine forms ; and I want to know 
how we are to get heart to heart with men as Christ did, and as 
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He would have us do, unless, by ridicule, invective, and any 
weapon of exposure we can use, we show these things up before 
the common sense of the people ? Even my candid but severe 
critic will bear me out that these addresses have contained many 
an appeal to vagrant squanderers of the Sabbath liberty, to go 
into a Church, whether it be High, Low, Broad, or Methodist, 
where a warm-souled man towers above the priest^ and where 
the name of Christ sounds from something beneath the vest* 
ments, and the cross of Christ is on the tongue as well as on 
the tunic. We want to get at the real thing ; and it is with no 
wish to wound feelings, but because the burden of the Lord is 
on us, that we protest against the shams which darken or 
distort it. We venerate the piety, admire the learning, and 
feel ashamed of ourselves in the presence of the zeal and 
devotion of many thousands in the Church, from its highest 
prelate to its poorest curate ; and it is because we believe this 
piety, learning, zeal, would be infinitely more operative for good 
if it could only denude itself of the sacerdotal paraphernalia by 
which it is entrammelled, that we lift up our feeble voice against 
these incumbrances. 

As to politics, we have found it impossible to dissociate our 
more recent addresses from the issues which the popular voice 
is just now challenged to decide. And as these appeals profess 
to take into their range the social welfare, as well as the religious 
interests of the people, we do not feel that we have wronged 
the day on which we meet, or misused the occasion which 
assembles us, in uttering the political sentiments we have 
avowed. The personal, social, and religious interest of every 
man is at stake upon these issues. It has not been in order ta 
wound feelings, again, that we have spoken so plainly. But we 
have turned this into a political platform, because we feel that 
liberty and religion are bound up with politics in this crisis. We 
have turned it into a Liberal platform, not for the sake of 
shouting with the largest crowd, for I would any day rather 
meet an honest opposition, than palter for mere applause, but 
because we believe that, at this hour, liberty and Liberalism go 
together. We have had no master but conscience in this 
matter ; and personally, we have nothing to lose or gain except 
the sense of having tried to plead for truth, and do one's duty. 
We have only indulged in such banter or badinage as any good- 
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tempered man on either side might be well willing to give or 
take ; and now that the struggle is over, we would fain ofifer a 
kindly hand all round, and ask pardon for every word which 
hid one grain of venom. 

Ladies and gentlemen, — This topic would not have formed 
our key-note to-day had we not expected that it would be our 
last appearance for the season here. It was intended as a sort 
of farewell explanation, for the time being, of a few matters we 
were anxious to clear up. Hence the thread of egotism, which, 
I fear, runs through the address. But, after next Sunday, 
when, owing to the engagement of this place, I shall hope ta 
meet so many as may obtain admittance, in the Masonic Hall, I 
look forward to meeting with you here until the end of May* 
This will give me opportunity to glance at many other letters 
and suggestions I have received. Meanwhile I part with you 
this afternoon in the hope that even those who dififer from me 
the most widely, have a gentler idea of the bitterness of our 
spirit, and a kindlier appreciation of the earnestness and 
definiteness of our object. The late genial, kindly, tender- 
hearted Ju3ge Talfourd dropped forward on his desk while 
charging the Grand Jury, and died after the utterance of this 
sentence— "What we need to correct the evils of the nation 
is sympathy P Now we long to see more sympathy between 
preachers and people, between Churches and the great 
world which never comes across their threshold. That 
sympathy is only to be created by warm-hearted and unofficial 
contact, without pretension, and on equal terms. It is not to 
be broken, but rather cemented, by an honest acknowledgment 
of differences. As to myself, it is not much that I can do. 
But I can do my best. And that *best* is to meet my fellow-towns- 
men and towns-women, as long as my strenth will bear it, and 
they are content to hear and trust me, and candidly ask the 
infidel if it would not be wiser and happier for him to earnestly 
reconsider the lines by which he reaches his desolate goal of 
no-creed, and turn towards a Christ in whose heart is love, in 
whose death is atonement, in whose arm is salvation, in whose 
word is light, in whose life is immortality. To plead for wronged, 
and bruised, and trampled and neglected wives, whose fidelity 
has a blow as its requital, and whose tears have an oath as their 
reproach, against besotted and home-truant husbands who have 
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•sunk the husband in the sot To point to the cold cradles of 
little children and try to rouse the man in the drink-drugged 
breasts of fathers who forsake them. To plead with the slattern 
in the cottage, and the idler in the tap. To try to urge men to 
be more manly, women more womanly, and all to be more 
Christ-like. This is the best that I can do here. And I can go 
from here, and, in the quiet of my heart and of my home, I can 
ask God, for His dear Son's sake, to give some blessing to the 
poor attempt. And so long as I have reason to believe and 
know that homes are happier ; that wages have begun to find a 
housewife's lap the channel towards which they tend, instead a 
tapster's till; that a warmer shawl has settled on a wife's 
unsheltered shoulders, and a child's dress and little shoes have 
come out of the pawnshop to hide its rags and guard its cold 
.and naked feet ; while I know these things, as thank God, I do 
know them, it is not your laughter, it is not your sneers, or your 
disparagement, or your criticism ; it is not hard words, nor 
would it be still harder blows, that would daunt or baffle me, so 
long as I can hope to hear on earth a wife's " God J)less you," 
and in heaven my Lord's " well done.'' 



WHISPERS TO WIVES. 



An Address delivered in ike Masonic Hall^ Birmingham, on Sunday^ 

April iiM, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



IT seems rather a questionable action for a married man, or 
even for " any other man," to whisper to other people's 
wives ; but when we whisper so loudly that everyone may hear, 
and put our whispers into print that aU the husbands may read, 
it is to be hoped that the bond, fiJe nature of the transaction 
may be too clear to necessitate any intervention on the part of 
Mr. Justice Hannen of the Divorce Court. I hope all the 
wives to whom I speak will appreciate the delicacy we show in 
selecting an occasion on which, by the force of circumstances, 
we are compelled to gather in a smaller place, as the time and 
spot for our iite-a-tUe with them ; especially as the interview ifi 
to be devoted in some degree to finding fault. 

You know we have always called our lectures " addresses to 
the men and women of Birmingham ;" although friends have 
occasionally christened them with all kinds of other names, like 
" half-hour lectures to working men," and other titles undesigned 
by us. Now it is but fair that we should challenge the atten- 
tion of the ladies now and then, although I question whether I 
should have had the courage to do so in the way I propose to 
do this afternoon, had it not been for the receipt of a letter 
from a gentleman in Leicester of which the following is a copy : 
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•* My dear Sir, 

" i trust you will excuse me for troubling you with this note^ 
(don't put it in the waste-paper basket till you have read it), for I feel I 
must send a word of hearty sympathy and good-will to you in the good 
work you are engaged in, and. with all my heart, wish you God speed. 
A friend of mine who resides in Birmingham is good enough to post me 
a copy of your ' addresses ' every week, and I read them with much 
interest, as I have always done everjrthing bearing your name since the 
first time I heard you preach in your father's pulpit twenty-four years 
ago, from the text, ' Died Abner as a fool dieth ?' 

•* Well, now, it is no use troubling you with a letter unless one has some 
object in view. Mine is this; your advice to working men as to 
sobriety, kindness, and all other virtues, I heartily endorse, but — oh I 
those buts ! — ^you must give the wives a stave too. 

" I am a rent collector, and I see a good deal of the homes of working 
men, and I can assure you that no small amount of blame rests 
upon the wives of working men. I am often grieved to enter a 
man's house in the middle of a morning, and find the wife reading the 
London Journal, or Bow Bells, or some other absurd rubbish, with the 
house all in disorder, herself and the children unwashed ; and I ask 
myself ' is it any wonder that a man spends as little time as he can in 
such a wretched place ?' Very often one sees a jug of beer upon the 
table by half-past ten in the morning, and a female neighbour joining in 
its consumption, both husbands being away at work. I can say 
confidently that amongst the houses that I visit on my weekly rounds 
where the home is clesCn, and the wife clean and comely, children ditto, 
I hear the wife proud to say, * he never gets drunk, and he never loses 
time when he's got work to do.' I have frequently made inquiry of the 
wives, and my experience leads me to the conclusion that a good deal of 
the neglect of home by the working men of our large towns is owing to 
the indolence, slovenliness, and. in many cases, the drunkenness of the 
wives. So don't lay it all on to the man. I have sometimes to act for 
the Registrar of Births and Deaths (being his deputy), and I have 
positively seen young mothers come to register babes a month old, when 
they have been so much the worse for drink that they could hardly hold 
the baby in their arms. It is a frightful evil, and makes one feel 
disposed sometimes to think it is useless to fight against such tremendous 
odds. Pardon me thus troubling you. If all the men you address had 
such a wife as you have it would make all the difiference. May God 
bless and support you in this good work, and may the result be an 
abundant fulfilment of the promise that your ' labour shall not be ia 
vain in the Lord.* " 

There ! what do you wives say to that ? For myself, I don't 
mind hitting a man, or fighting with ten or a dozen men at once 
for that matter ; but I*m horribly frightened at women ; and 
therefore I hide myself behind my rent-collecting and birth- 
registering correspondent's faithful shoulders in venturing a 
remonstrance against feminine idleness or intemperance. 
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But if one feels more fear in upbraiding, one also has more 
Tiope in pleading with a woman than a man. There was a 
period of my own life when I was accustomed to spend a good 
<ieal of my time in the company of thieves. Perhaps I do so 
»now. But the thieves I meet now are chiefly lawyers and 
trustees who do their plundering respectably during the intervals 
between morning and evening family worship, and who hand 
^ver the " swag '* in the shape of new chapels to religious " fence- 
masters " who are not too pious to receive the stolen goods in the 
name of Him who said " thou shalt not steal." But the thieves I 
used to meet called themselves thieves, not solicitors or trustees ; 
and they did not write untruthful letters to religious newspapers, 
to garble transactions which, if openly exposed, would not be 
<:redited by honest men. They wrote up "thief" over their 
•door, and wore "thief" in their faces, and showed "thief" in 
the prison crop. I used to go amongst these men by thfeir own 
request and talk with them. But it was as hopeless a thing to 
plead against vice and dishonesty with these hardened, hang- 
dog desperados, as it is to look for truth or justice from these 
Christian sharks and sharpers yi\iO pray sindprey by turns. It 
was like shouting at a granite wall which flung back the voice 
into one*s teeth. They boasted of their prowess amongst 
prisons, and their experience of dungeons and of treadmills, 
just as a board of finnicking financiers think they have done a 
very shrewd and clever thing when they have used a legal 
fiction to extenuate a cruel fraud in the name of religion. The 
•only ray of hope was in turning to the women, the mothers and 
the mistresses who held their babies to their bosoms, and 
fondled the children which danced about their knees, with as 
much natural affection as any lady in the land could kiss and 
•cherish little ones of happier birth. A single glance at the 
hard and crime-encrusted faces of the men took all hope of 
doing them much good out of my faint heart. Not that they 
were devoid of intelligence by any means. Not a few of them 
were men of exceptional natural shrewdness, and several among 
•them were scholars who could speak foreign languages, and had 
been educated at some of our leading public schools. But this 
fact made the effort to affect them with anything good all the 
more hopeless. They knew far more of the world, and quite as 
.much of what comes under the name of education as I did. 
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There was nothing I could tell them that they did not know 
beforehand. And they must have gone through a process by 
which feeling had been forcibly and effectually strangled, before 
I saw them ; so there was little chance of touching them in the 
better range of sentiment. There were thick-headed fellows, 
and cultivated fellows amongst them. But the brutality of the 
one, and the very intelligence of the other took the heart out of 
me. The heads of the first, and the hearts of all were alike 
thick and impervious. You may be inclined to ask me why I 
went among them at all, if I had no hope of doing them good ^ 
Well, that is a long story, and it would be beside our purpose to 
tell it here. Suffice it to say that I went among them by their 
own invitation. They drew up a round-robin and sent it to me 
saying they were not allowed to go into the Free Trade Hall to 
hear me on Sunday afternoons, because the police knew them, 
and turned them back for fear they should pick people's 
pockets; but they would be glad if I would come and attend 
what they called a " benefit," which they were getting up for a 
poor barmaid who was sick, and whom they wished to help. It 
was this which first brought me among .these people, and 
established a position which I held as a welcome comer and 
goer amongst their haunts during some three years. But at some 
of the meetings which they held, the women used to assemble 
in great numbers. They brought their children and babies with 
them. And it was then that one saw a chance of some good 
arising. Appeals which passed into one ear and out of the 
other in the case of the men, and which were only tolerated 
because of the tobacco and cigars, and other bribery and 
corruption by which I retained my seat in their parliament, had 
their quiet effect upon the women. One could see a bosom 
sometimes with a great blue bruise upon it, which spoke its 
silent cruel history too plainly, heave like a troubled wave ; you 
might hear now and then a sigh break out, as the bare, scarred 
arms crept round the children with a closer hug, and the little 
woolly heads of the babies were drawn nearer to the breast ; 
and by degrees a tear would steal down more than one sad 
cheek, and then another and another, as though a thaw had 
come upon the winter, and an April had set in after a bleak 
ungenial time. " You would not like those little ones who are 
laughing round your knees, and those infants who are sleeping. 
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in your arms, to grow up to follow the calling of their fathers?'* 
I used to ask them. " Nay, God forbid," they cried And 
even from the men a husky "Amen !*' would sometimes sound. 
And the mothers sent their children to the Ragged School, and 
to all sorts of places to keep them from the knowledge and 
observation of their fathers' modes of life. So I have always 
felt hope in speaking to mothers and wives, because they have 
hearts instead of stones to speak to. ^ 

I venture, therefore, on a word exclusively for^ri^lves^ this 
afternoon. Not so much to mothers as to wives. Because I 
hope to speak npxt Sunday about children, in the Town Hall, 
and to make a special collection for the Children's Hospital. 

It is too late to talk to wives about courtship ; and I fear it is 
not much use to speak to the unmarried about that very 
important step and stage of life. There are few matters upon 
which so much advice is given, and so little taken, as about 
affairs of the heart. But sometimes there is no heart in it ; and 
in not a few instances people get marriecj without any courtship 
at all. Now this is your own fault, ladies. However cruel and 
despotic some husbands may be, there is one portion of your 
life when you can have your own way and dictate your own 
terms. There's an ©Id phrase about marrying in haste and 
repenting at leisure. Now it is wise not to be in too great a 
hurry yourself, nor to allow your suitor to be in too great a 
hurry. It is a good sign if he is eager ; but it is better still if, 
with all his eagerness, he is willing to wait. Very often a 
proper time is not suffered to elapse to admit of parties becoming 
properly acquainted with each other ; and marriages full of sad 
results are formed because of the hurry with which they have 
been brought about. There is a sight I often used to see in 
Manchester, and in other towns of Lancashire, and I am not 
sure I have not seen it since I have been in Birmingham, which, 
when I first saw it, filled me with a mixture of sadness and 
disgust I mean the spectacle of a walking bridal procession 
from the church through the public streets. People sometimes 
seem to get married just to make a gazing-stock of themselves. 
A young fellow thinks he'd ^^loike togei wed*^ so he speaks to some 
young woman on the subject on Monday afternoon, gets her to 
meet him at the seventh lamp-post past the Board School in 
Bristol Street on the right hand side, takes a walk as far as 
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Bournbrook, and they turn up together in two or three days 
after " putting up the banns " at St. Peter's Church, one with a 
big posey in his button-hole, and the other with a^^ite bow as 
large as a cauliflower in her bonnet, and they get married, and 
then strut up and down the streets, and fuddle at every alternate 
pot-house which they pass, and the poisoned honey of the 
honeymoon is drink, drink, drink. Now these hasty and vulgar 
marriages lie at the root of much of the wretchedness which 
embitters many a workman's home. It is clear that the theory 
thus shown of the sacred tie of marriage shows that the union 
is not respected, and those who act thus can neither respect each 
other nor themselves. Fancy giving up your life to a man whom 
you never saw three weeks ago I The excuse that is offered for 
this kind of thing is that it springs from ignorance. I know it 
does. But that is no excuse. I would not debar a man from 
getting married because he is ignorant. I would not make him 
pass an examination in history and geography before he ventures 
to the altar. But I would advise young women to make 
him pass an examination, and a careful one in the 
art of spelling before they give their faith and heart 
to him. There are three words I would make him spell 
before I would accept him, if I were you. The first is the 
little word so many bungle over, " 1-o-v-e," love. If he can 
spell that well, the other two, although both longer words, will 
come easy for your sake. One is " s-o-b-r-i-e-t-y," sobriety ; and 
the other " t-h-r-i-f-t," thrift I don't care how thick-headed a 
fellow may be, if he has but got a heart. But no man has a 
right to cajole a girl into trusting her life to him, till he knows 
what love means, and shows the life-blood of its stab in sobriety 
and thrift. And a woman, if she is wise will wait for these 
signs in a man before she trusts him. If a man's heart really 
loves, it will teach a man, without book-learning, that to hurry 
a woman into matrimony, and take her through the public 
streets from the altar to the pothouse, is degrading to himself, 
and insulting to his wife. I would keep such a man from the 
altar altogether. / would keep him ! What presumption ! 
How can /do it ? No, but I can do something towards it, if I 
can persuade the young women before me to take my advice. 
You have it in your power to hold these men back or draw 
them on at will ; and no one knows that better than yourselves, 
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OX feels it more than they. Well, then, take this advice. Don^t 
have anything to do with love at first sight. Don't have any- 
thing to do with a man who comes to you to-day hiccupping 
and reeking with whiskey, and with a blear-eyed leer, asks you 
to marry him the day after to-morrow. Depend upon it, he 
will make you miserable. 

There is often far too slight an importance attached to the 
marriage bond. It is no joke to get married. You ask any 
married man or woman if it is. We hear of far too many cases 
among the working folk especially, of wooings and weddings 
beginning and ending in a week or ten days. A. man, in some 
jovial, social moment, sees Betsey's eyes twinkle roguishly, or 
her lips pout pertly, or her cheek colour coquettishly, or her 
hair curl captivatingly ; and he goes and says a few pretty 
nothings to her, and winds up with a decided somethings which 
is that she should buy a new bonnet to-morrow, and come to 
church the day after, and get tied up for life for better or worse. 
Depend upon it, it must be for worse. Young women, excuse 
my freedom, but take my advice, and don't have anything to say 
to a man who wants to marry you directly he has seen you. 
Never mind how he flatters you ; wait until you are certain he 
respects you. If he says he admires your black eyes, he will, 
ten to one, be trymg to make them blacker before you have 
been married a month. If he suggests a nuptial procession up 
and down New Street, with a wind up at Aston Lower Grounds, 
you had better cut the connection at once ; for you may be sure 
that a wedding-day which finds its terminus in a tap-room must 
lay the foundation of a most unhappy future. People talk of 
taking a fancy for a girl, as though women were playthings and 
married life keeping a doll's house. But people who are fit to marry 
do so from affection^ not from fancy, A man must understand 
what heart-love means before he is fit to be trusted with a 
woman's life. Each load he lifts will be taken up with greater 
energy, because he will feel that, with it, he raises a weight or a 
care from the heart of the wife he loves. Each task he does 
will be a part of the vow he made, and a tone in the emphasis 
of the oath he swore before God's altar. With Love as his 
guide, it will not be the beerhouse sign can lure him, or the 
gin-shop lamp can tempt him from the brighter welcome of the 
kind home-smile. The group around his fire will be a prettier 
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tableau in his eyes than the picture on the dangling board ; and 
he would rather have his little daughter in his own arms than 
be in the ** Butchers' Arms " himself. If people married for 
love, that love would be more lasting after marriage; and 
where love is real there will not be intemperance in man, or 
untidiness in woman. 

" I know that my hands may be hard and rough. 

That my cheek may be worn and pale. 
But my heart is made of good sound stuiOf 

That will not flinch or fail. 
And though in the world with my mates I stand. 

To share in the battle of life. 
I take thee, my girl, by thy dainty hand, 

As my own, my bonny true wife. 

Though never a jewelled wreath may span 

The curls on thy honest brow, 
I'll pledge thee my heart and truth as a man. 

Ajid love thee for ever as now ; 
And though the dreams of Life's sunny prime 

Too often the future belie. 
The steep hills of life together we'll climb. 

And conquer our fate, you and I. 

My coat may be poor, my words be but few. 

Yet there's never an ermined king 
Can offer his queen a present more true 

Than mine of a heart and a ring ; 
That tiny gold link with which we may bind 

Our fortunes in one common bond, 
And rear us a home where happiness shrined 

May dwell with affection fond. 

What more need we seek ? What more could we have ? 

What more could fair nature bestow ? 
If, of all her gifts, we ventured to crave 

The richest that mortals may know ? 
For aye, dearest girl, shall our wedded love 

Flash, star-like, atop of our life, 
And never will I a base traitor prove. 

To my heart, my home, or my wife." 

May you all, who stand upon the single side the altar, find a 
manly husband of whose truth that song shall be the picture ! 

But how about this Lofidon Journal business ; and the pot of 
beer at ten o'clock in the morning that my correspondent says 
he sees the wives upon his rent-collecting beat trifling and 
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fuddling over as he goes his rounds ? Is it true, or is it a libel r^ 
I'm afraid there's some truth in it ; more truth in the picture 
than there is in the wifely womanhood of those in whose homes 
it is to be seen. These sort of wives are the true publican's 
friends. The more cottage homes are left dirty and neglected 
by the wives, the more public-house bars will be crowded by the 
husbands. All human life seems to be a scene of competition. 
We all have our rivals who are striving to get in front of us and 
to keep us down. And the special rival of the working man's 
wife is the publican. The publican begins early in the morning, 
and he rubs up every little brass tap upon the vats and barrels, 
he wash-feathers the windows till they shine again, and, like the 
great admiral in " H.M.S. Pinafore," he "polishes up the 
handle of the great front door." The Windsor chairs in the 
little back snuggery are turpentined into radiance, and the 
tables and cupboard doors are beeswaxed into actual resplen- 
dence. Clean sawdust, clean spittoons, clean pipes, clean 
glasses with lemons balanced invitingly on their inverted bases, 
gleam like a smile upon the passer-by. And newspapers, 
society, and a blazing fire, all await the workman as he comes 
back from his toil. The wife sjys to herself, **what can I do 
to make the cottage compete with all this? What's the use of 
my trying?" Well, but your husband had the public-house, 
and the beeswax, and the turpentine, and the spittoons, and all 
the rest of it, be'brc he was married; "and yet he was not 
happy." He wanted a home, and he could not have a home 
without a wife ; and he could not have a wife without a smile, 
without cleanliness, and care, and neatness. You took good 
care that whenever he saw you, he should see you with a cheer- 
ful smile, and sparkling eye, and neatly dressed, and there 
was not a bow in your dress, or a flower in your hair, or 
a ribbon on your neck, but was arranged with cruel precision 
to give point, wing, and poison to the arrow which played the 
mischief with his peace, and gave him no rest till he had 
popped the question and got you to " name the day." Well, if 
he could not be happy with only the public-house then ; and if 
the idea of a clean bright home of his own had such force for 
him then, it will have the same force now. If he finds that he 
has got a wife who only spruced herself up to catch a husband, 
and, now that she has caught him, does not care to make him 
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happy or to make his home comfortable, you can hardly be 
surprised if he prefers a clean public-house to a dirty home. 
It is a poor welcome to a man who has been toiling hard and 
honestly all day to come home to a hearth unswept, and to 
discover that his wages have been squandered over mugs of 
morning beer, and London Journal laziness. A wife who 
<ietermines that her hearthstone shall be whiter than the 
hearthstone of the public-house, and that the fire shall be 
brighter than the fire of the tap-room, must have a husband 
worse than the general run of working men, if she does not find 
him coming to rest his backache with his family at home, 
instead of with the pot-house circle, amongst the spittfeons and 
the pipes. Do not say you have no pretty little barrels, and 
long rows of glasses and all the rest of it to polish up ; that you 
have no lemons and no coloured bottles to make the place look 
pretty ; you have something worth them all if you will but take 
a pride in keeping it clean. There's your own face to begin 
with ; you used to make it like a loadstone that drew him any- 
where, and the magnetism is not al' gone yet. Let him see the 
old smile ; show him the dimples that used to ripple round that 
mouth ; and, with a clean, kind wifely face, let him see and feel 
the homelight when he comes back fron. his work. The price 
of the London journal and the pot of beer would purchase a 
ribbon for the neck, or for the hair, and a bunch of garden 
flowers for the tea table. He might not seem to take any 
notice of them ; but you would find they had a marvellous 
effect They would bring him home ever so much quicker and 
earlier next day ; and after a week or a fortnight of such clean 
and pleasant welcome, his voice wouldn't be half so gruff, and 
his tread wouldn't be near so heavy, and he wouldn't smell half 
so strong of whisky or tobacco ; and he'd be happy and content 
to smoke his cutty by his own fireside ; and he'd begin to take 
a pride in his wife and his home as soon as he found she took 
a pride in both, and tried to make him comfortable. If the 
landlord rubs up the cask of Old Tom till the tap shines like a 
star, you can wash up young Tom and put him in a clean 
pinafore, and set Jemmy arid Lucy smiling in a row which shall 
sparkle with a blander charm than a shelf-full of goblets, and a 
floor full of spittoons ; and the London Journal must have 
-changed you for the worse if your own eyes and lips cannot 
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guarantee him a sweeter welcome than a line of lemons. But 
of course all this will require work and pride in the home to 
keep it clean. And this cannot be done if pots of porter and 
the Family Herald occupy the morning. Bath-brick, soap and 
water, mops, pails, and scrubbing brushes must be in pretty 
active circulation if the home is to vanquish the hotel, and the 
housewife is to conquer the boniface. The best family herald 
is a smiling, striving, loving wife, and it is one which not many 
men will have the power to resist, much less the will or 
disposition to wrong or to abuse. I read of a lady who was in 
the habit of calling at cottages to leave tracts and offer kindly 
advice ; and the effect of the tracts, or the advice, or both, was 
to lead a woman who had neglected her home, to set to, and 
scrub the floors, whiten the doorstep, blacken the grate, and 
tidy up in downright earnest Then she got the youngsters up 
very smart to give their father a surprise. She tied up little 
Lucy in a rainbow of ribbons \ and made Fanny radiant in a 
firmament of frills ; and put a clean collar, stiff as a board, on 
Joey ; and combed Charley's carrots carefully into his eyes, to 
combine neatness with comfort. Then she set about tittivating 
herself, and after the soap-suds, and the pomatum, and the 
hair-brush, the looking-glass showed her such a charming 
imitation of her girlish self of years ago, that when she heard 
her good man's footstep coming she felt her heart leap with the 
old flutter as if he were coming courting, instead of just plodding 
homeward from his hard day's work. But when he raised the 
latch and thrust in his shaggy head, he bolted off like a shot as 
he stammered out, " I ax your pardon, IVe come to the wrong 
house." But little Lucy ran forward and took hold of his 
fustian jacket and his horny hand, " It's all right, father, come 
along, the tea's all ready 1" And as he came in, his wife looked 
at him with such a sparkling eye that it took him back to the 
sheepish days of courtship at a bound, and he was just going to 
steal a kiss, when, looking at his grimy hands, he thought it 
would be sacrilege to soil that boddice, and leave his tell-tale 
finger marks on such a cleanly waist, so he skulked into the 
back kitchen, and soon the sound of a pump handle moving 
quickly up and down, succeeded by the splashing of a young 
Niagara was heard, and in due time the good man of the house 
appeared in such a highly-polished state of yellow-soap and 
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jack-towel, that he mistook himself for either the bishop or the 
beadle as he sat down to tea. But he took a heartier meal, and 
felt more at home than he had done for years, and he gave his 
wife a husband's honest kiss, and told her she had " licked " 
the public-house. 

I am not much of a family manager myself, being happily 
blessed with a partner who manages me and my family to per- 
fection without our knowing anything about it ; but I should 
think it might be possible to have the baby in the cradle, and 
the younger children in their cribs, or off the premises by the 
time the master comes home, so that he need not tumble over 
a pail of water, or fall into a tub, or spread washing soap over 
his bread under the impression that it is " fresh grass butter." 
I have noticed that when women want to have a quiet little tea- 
scandal of their own they are wonderfully ingenious in coaxing 
the little ones to bed ; and I fancy it might be managed when 
the husband comes home tired. And when he finds his fire- 
side snugger than the snuggery, he will choose it instead of 
running away ; and, thougli the baby is out of sight, cribbed 
and cradled upstairs, he will often ask the wife to bring it down, 
or the heavy boots will go gtrntly up the stair or the step-ladder, 
while the rough head is bent over the cot to watch the infant 
slumber or to kiss its cheek. 

This is very homely talking, but so we mean it to be, 
because we want it to reach home. We would that it might 
reach every home in Birmin^iham that might need such purifying. 
My, sister women ! — You wield a great power over us rougher 
animals. ' You can make us very tame, perfect spaniels, if you 
like. Use your influence well and wisely. You are deep enough 
and contriving enough in your snares and traps to catch a 
husband. But do not be surprised if the big bottle-fly should 
break the web and buzz off to the " bottle department " if the 
spider should prove treacherous. Try to be as ingenious to 
make a man happy in his married life, as you are to lure him 
into marriage. You can find far shrewder and cleverer methods 
than I can suggest, if you have but the will. And in your 
efforts to make your home here a happy one, and to surround 
your family with comforts, do not forget that there's another 
and a better home to which we go, and where our families shall 
one day muster when all the comforts and discomforts of this 
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world are passed. Cleanliness and Godliness are twin sisters, 
and go hand in hand. Let it be so with you. Let the clean 
hearth be the emblem of the clean heart; and when soap and 
water have done their best, let prayer, the great purifier, have its 
free and perfect work, consecrating your hearthstone with those 
knees which not only bend to spread the cleansing stream over 
the floor, but to invoke the providence, the grace, the glory, which 
shall make it bright and glad with Heaven's blessings. Coming 
generations depend upon the example and the precept of the 
wives and mothers. Your work and influence are more important 
and more awful than ours. The one needs diligence as well as 
wisdom ; the other needs grace and help from heaven. May 
your example be such that children's loving tears shall water 
the flowers on your grave, and the wreaths shall be renewed by 
loving hands. Ai.d may your precept tell so much of 
righteousness, and honesty, and love, and God, and Christ, that 
when the stranger hears the son or daughter whom you leave 
behind say from a thankful heart, " Our Father ;" the answer to 
the question where they learned the prayer, shall be, " It was 
my mother taught me." God bless and help you in your home 
struggles, to keep the steady husband sober and devoted by 
your own devotion, and to win the drunkard back by patience 
and affection. 
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HOW few amongst us there are who are perfectly contented 
with our lot in life ! It is not well we should be, as far as 
it is our power to improve it But it is seldom we find anyone 
satisfied to be what he is. Girls say they wish they were boys, 
because then they could do what they liked, and could ask 
somebody to marry them instead of waiting to be asked. Boys say 
they wish they were girls, because then they should have nothing 
to do but dress, and sit still to be admired, and break other 
people's hearts instead of having theirs broken. Men say they 
wish they were lads again ; lads are in a tremendous hurry to 
become men. As to childhood, it is out of fashion. In 
America, almost as soon as a little girl can walk, she wears rings 
on her fingers, and, if not bells on her toes, brooches in her 
bosom, and ear-rings in her ears. If anxious feeling at the jaw 
and chin could produce beard and whisker, every bay of ten 
would be as hairy as Cetewayo. And if walking-canes and 
stand-up collars, and long pot-hats could make a man, our sons 
would be " of age " on their twelfth birthdays ; and bidding for 
a seat in parliament as soon as they had gone out of knicker- 
bockers. When we are at school we want to leave ; and when 
we have left we want to go back. So strong has been the long- 
ing in my own case to go back to school, of late, that I have 
made up my mind to go, and, for sometime I have been a "new 
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boy," and the youngest, and most teachable in the academy^ 
When I was birched and caned in boyhood, my teachers wera 
big, grave men who bothered me with maps, and black boards, 
and talked about equations, and sines and cosines, and unknown 
quantities, and syntax and prosody, and dactyls and spondees, 
and hexameters and pentameters ; and who hammered Horace 
through my back, and boxed Homer into my ears. My school 
days seem in retrospect to have been one long scene of imposi- 
tions, and blots, and copy-books, and lockings-up, and dog's-earsy 
and playings truant, and "many stripes;" and their memory 
comes back upon the stanza — 

•• They makes us bring two spoons and towels. 
And if we don't pronounce our vowels, 
They whops us — gracious, how we howels 
Hoop de doo dem doo ! '* 

And yet, such is the fascination of school to me, that I have 
gone back to school again. And I am here to recommend a. 
lot of you grown-up men and women to go to a similar Institu- 
tion to complete your education. I am learning so fast in my 
school that I expect soon to take a degree. I don't quite know 
what the degree will be, but it will indicate great proficiency. 
Now let me tell you a little of my school and of my teacher. I 
did not meet with the establishment through any advertisement 
which spoke of airy bedrooms, liberal diet, g3annasiums, cricket 
field, and swimming bath. I came across it quite imperceptibly. 
Mine is not a master, but a mistress. The course of teaching 
includes a great many branches which were not included in the 
" extras " when I was a boy. Being so very young a school-boy 
I go to a girl's school; and I prefer it The terms are not 
expensive, making no demand upon the pocket whatever. The 
discipline is inexorable ; and there is a great deal of corporal 
punishment My teacher is, in my eyes, the most beautiful 
creature in the world. She stands a little under three feet 
nothing in her slippers ; she makes me do exactly as she tells 
me; and sometimes she tells me to do very extraordinary 
things. She tells me to go, and I go ; to come, and I come ; 
to do this, and I do it Yesterday she desired me to stand 
upon my head ; and, even at my time of life, and with my 
degree of corpulence, I did it If she were to order me to walk 
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liead downwards on the ceiling, I should either do it, or perish 
in the attempt ; probably the latter. My whiskers, and such 
hair as an inscrutable Providence has left upon my head, are 
entirely at her disposal, and are occasionally torn up by the roots 
^t her caprice. At an early hour ot the morning, before the 
lark has " carolled forth his greeting to the day," her fingers are 
poked into my sleeping eyes, and she is jumping upon my 
diaphragm with the demand that I shall tell her a story. The 
page of history, sacred and profane, but chiefly profane, is ran- 
sacked by my bewildered memory ; fairy-lore is exhausted ; the 
wildest impossibilities of recorded fiction, are exceeded ; and the 
phantasies ot the " Arabian Nights " are made to pall before the 
visions of my "English Mornings," as retailed at the command 
^f my new teacher. My education includes certain aspects 
of the Kinder Garten system, or teaching by models ; for my 
teacher keeps a dolFs house, which plays an important 
part in her system of instruction. In short, my instructress 
is my own little girl, aged four and a half; and her 
school-hours are from six o'clock in the morning till six o'clock 
the next morning. There is no intermission in the curriculum ; 
it is school-hours all day and all night, sleeping and waking. 
There are no holidays ; no Christmas, Easter, or Midsummer ; 
no Wednesday and Saturday half-days. I am often travelling 
About, hundreds of miles from home \ but my teacher is with 
me; she sits upon the throne of my heart, and her face is 
before me, her voice is in my ears, her touch is on my forehead, 
her kiss is on my lip, her light weight is on my knee, although 
we may be many leagues apart. I was sleeping at an hotel in 
•Glasgow not very long ago, and woke up in the morning to find 
myself saying in a solemn whisper, " there was once a great 
lion in a show, and two naughty boys tied a knot in its tail 
while it was asleep, so that when it woke it could not get it 
through the bars of its cage," and I had got half-way towards 
the exciting denouement of my story ere I discovered that my 
little listener was not there and that my audience consisted 
•only of fleas. But this doll's-house is an educational establish- 
ment of the first class in itself; and a man may graduate in the 
arts and the " humanities ''more profoundly in a week's training 
by its mistress and proprietor, than after a whole term of 
:Struggling for a place upon the tripos at Cambridge, or for a 
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wranglership at Oxford Talk about imagination ! That doWs- 
house is a poem, an epic, a biography, a history in itself. Ta 
see the furniture taken out of the drawing room, and covered 
over with little bits of rag while the dusting is going on; to see 
the kitchen swilled out with about a thimbleful of water, and 
swabbed over with a mop about the size of a pimple on an old 
gentleman's nose ; to see about five damp tea leaves sprinkled 
over the floors with as much solemnity as if it were the floor of 
this Town Hall ; and to be commanded to take hold of one 
end of a little bit of carpet four inches by two and a half, and 
shake it with as much show of effort and exertion as if it were 
the carpet of the reception room of Windsor Castle ; all this is 
more instructive than a lifetime amongst the Professors. O how 
I have perspired over those little bits of carpets ! Lifting them 
as if they were a ton weight, and affecting to strain every 
muscle to shake the clouds of dust which are supposed to- 
blind the eyes a» they fly upward. One of the dolls is about 
as hideous a specimen of art as can be imagined, with an 
expression on its countenance something like that which Lord 
Beaconsfield's must wear when reading the nett results of the late 
elections ; and I was commanded to paint an exact likeness of 
this frightful marionette on a piece of paper the size of a 
postage-stamp, and stick it against the wall of the dining-room, 
as one of the "family portraits/' To see the junior dolls 
washed, and towelled, and put to bed ; and all the routine of 
home-life gone through is better than any play the stage has yet 
produced. Cases of indisposition arise, and the doctor calls with 
grave demeanour, and puts the stethoscope to the saw-dust chest 
of Tommy, or the bran-filled bosom of Lizzie, and orders baths, 
and administers pills and draughts, with temporarily painful^ 
but ultimately satisfactory effect. If you never saw a doll with 
the tooth-ache, or the head-ache, or the stomach-ache, my 
teacher will show you one. If you never saw a doll recovering 
from a cough with its feet in hot water, or taking a bolus or a 
mixture, you can see these things by coming to school with me. 
If you have not seen condign punishment administered to a 
doll with cane, and rod, and palm of hand, the same academy 
will enlighten you ; and if you smile or manifest any scepticism 
as to the reality of the scene, you will speedily be undeceived 
by an application of palm, birch, or cane to yourself in rapid 
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succession. At this doll's house the butcher calls and leaves 
meat; the baker leaves loaves of bread; the green-grocer 
cabbages and potatoes. The joints of meat are about the size 
of a walnut, the loaves of a threepenny piece, the cabbages of 
a horse-bean, and the potatoes of a small shot. The postman 
brings the letters, and the tax gatherer calls for the taxes. 
"Tommy," the intelligent householder, who wears velveteen 
unmentionables which are very insecurely fastened, would appear 
to be a Liberal in politics, judging from the pertinacity with which 
he reads minute scraps of the Birmingham Daily Post, and also 
from the fact of his having pasted on the gable of his wooden 
house a bijou placard bearing the names of the immortal three — 
" Bright, Muntz, and Chamberlain." Tommy, whose head and 
shoulders are of wax, and the rest of whose anatomy is stuffed 
with saw-dust, has lately set up as a candidate of very extreme 
views, but while he was addressing a crowd of free and indepen- 
dent electors composed of dolls of all shapes and sizes, and 
including "the whole strength of the company," his braces gave 
way, and he had to retire ignominiously while expounding his views 
on a re-distribution of seats; but, having re-distributed his own, 
he re-appeared, and was triumphantly returned at the head of the 
poll, as the champion of " Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform." 
I fancy Tommy has quite as much in his head, however, as 
many an average M.P. As my little teacher was putting me 
through my lessons the other day, she looked up at me quickly 
and said, " Pa', what day is it to-day ? " " Saturday," I said. 
" Then we will put the older children on their knees at the 
chairs in the parlour, and leave them so all night, at family 
worship, and then p'raps Ma' will let us play with the doll's 
house on Sunday." I thought there was a train of ideas in the 
suggestion which fully warranted the hope. I was then com- 
manded to assist in putting the younger branches to bed, and 
the process of undressing half a dozen little porcelain images, 
and wooden infants was commenced. Their little tufts of 
worsted hair had to be twisted up in microscopic curl papers, 
and after they had been put into a foot-bath, and tied up in 
night-gowns, I was about putting one of the small girls between 
the small sheets of a small bed, when my teacher indignantly 
snatched the doll out of my hands with a look of serious dis- 
pleasure on her face. " Why, you naughty boy, she hasn't said 
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her prayers." And the little wooden jointed knees had to be 
bent up and the head bent at a chair, and then I was told to 
*^ hush ! " and not speak till all the children had done saying 
their prayers. And, to .me there was something almost real 
and solemn in that minute's hush. The little face was as 
earnest as if we had been in a cathedral, and she believed in 
the prayers of those dolls, quite as fully as thousands of older 
and more artificial dolls, who call themselves "miserable 
sinners " out of a gilt prayer-book have any right to believe in 
their own. Do you not think it is worth while for some of us 
old dunces to go to school again, and to let our children be 
our teachers ? There are a thousand little children in back 
streets within a mile's radius of this place, who extract more 
mingled reality and romance out of a wooden doll without 
arms or legs, than all your millionaires extract out of their gold, 
or half your M.P's. can squeeze out of their bubble dignity. 
They get more intelligence, and more religion too, out of a 
doll than out of a doctor. And, just as the doll is the 
teacher of the child, so may the child be the teacher of the 
man. Come into this school, ye fathers, and you'll never 
want to play the truant from it If you have come home 
from work, and have an idle hour that you don't know what to 
do with, and feel inclined to go to the public-house and have a 
drink and a pipe to wile away the time ; just take a peep into 
that cot where lies a little two-year-old asleep, before you go 
away. Look at the little sleeper steadily ; not for a moment, 
but for five quiet minutes at a time. Stoop down and kiss its 
forehead gently. Let the breath fan on your face. Observe 
the hand upon the coverlet, so soft, so white, so tender. The 
closed lids like shells, the lashes like a fringe of tender seaweed 
clinging to the shell The mouth with parted lips, and the first 
little teeth, like pearls between the coraL Look at it well ; and 
with a man's, a father's, heart awake. Remember it is a life ; 
a history. A life and history which owes itself to you, and 
claims your caie, your guidance, and your love. Now, turn 
from that cot, and sit down for a moment in your chair, and 
keep the vision in your mind. The helplessness, the trust, the 
ignorance of the rugged world amidst whose storms it sleeps. 
Asleep upon a pillow, while the waves of the world's sorrows 
beat up big and briny round the life-barL Think of it all ; of 
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that child's feebleness, of the possibilities of its opening life for 
good or ill, for pain or happiness, for weal or woe. And think 
of its claim on you. And then go to the public-house, and 
drink, and drug your senses if you can. If you do go, that 
child's cry, plaintive and sad, shall haunt you, and the vision of 
its little helpless hands outstretched shall come, and they shall 
seem to clench and gather into Samson fists to strike the 
tankard from your fingers. As you bend over the sleeper, let 
not a father's face be the symbol or the harbinger of a 
blackening cloud over the little life, making its morning like a 
midnight and its East like helL If you saw a naked sword 
hanging above that cradle-head you would push it away with 
horror. If you heard the crackling of rafters, and the splitting 
of beams as fire thrust its forked tongue into that chamber, you 
would rush madly, on the wings of nature, to the rescue. If 
you saw coiled up under that baby's pillow the baleful slime of 
a fanged snake, you would crush the envenomed reptile with 
the grip of desperation. If a wolf blinked from the darkness at 
that sleeping prey, you would chase the invader to the death. 
And yet I tell you that storm, and sword, and fire, and snake, 
and wolf, all laired around that sleeping child at once, were not 
fraught with a damnation half so dire in its possibilities upon 
the opening life as the presence of a drunken father. 

No sign of poverty of nature can be more unmistakeable than 
a want of interest in children. No sign of baseness of character 
can be more marked than neglect or cruelty towards them. 
The man who is too big to care for the little ones is too big for 
a world which Christ blessed with his presence, and where He 
called them to His side when the greybeards would have 
packed them off. I was going to say the man who is unkind 
or cruel to a child was brutish ; but that would be a libel on 
the brutes ; for there is not one among the fiercest of the lower 
animals but is tender to its young. The stiffest, straitest, 
properest of men have been compelled to unbend under the 
April of the children's tears, or the May of the children's 
smiles. Bishops are no longer bishops when the diocese is 
taken in hand by the children. The apron and the gaiters, on 
the strength of which they are looked up to by the world which 
worships clothes, are idols which have no spell on the super- 
stitions of a child. The right reverend stockings have been 
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seen kicking in the air ; the right reverend buckles have been 
flung high above the right reverend head ; the right reverend 
wig has been turned into a football ; and the right reverend 
starch has been crumpled up like a five pound note ; all under 
the influence of a boy of seven or a curly little girl of five. The 
greatest and the best of men, as well as the driest and most 
prim of professors, have thawed into humanity under the 
talisman of childhood's charm. It is only a few grumpy 
bachelors or bilious pedants who are impatient or impervious 
before children. The truest men have loved them best. When 
I have seen a platform full of politicians getting red in the face 
over tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee ; or read of an august Town 
Council venting bad language and worse grammar over some 
savoury question of sewage; or a School Board airing their 
metaphysics over the " religious difficulty " in lighting a candle 
for the ignorant ; or a presbytery or conference of theologians 
opening their cruets of vinegar on the head of some good man 
who has printed a sermon mth a rainbow of hope upon its 
title-page; or a clique of bigots who ha.ve told a group of 
wailing widows and heart-broken mothers, whose sires and sons 
are drowned midst the peals of Christmas-tide, that it served 
them right for travelling on a Sawbath-day : when I have seen 
these things I have longed to let loose a posse of bright and 
laughing youngsters into the midst of them, and if the politics, 
and the metaphysics, and the personalities, and the bigotries 
did not all thaw away, along with the sham dignity of big- 
wigism, it could only be because the devil has so effectually 
sustained his claim upon them that no sunshine could engolden 
them, and no heaven could hold them. Why, even trustees, 
save where the iron of legal thiefdom had rubbed its rust into- 
their very souls, would leave their plots, and lose their plunder, 
and pose in the new strange character of honest men for once, 
if the pure ministry of childhood might but speak to them. 
The "men of light and leading"; the men of genius and 
generosity ; the men of soul and sentiment, have all loved 
children. In the desk of Charles Dickens; that "great master 
of wit and terror of noodles" (as he himself called Sydney 
Smith) ; that tender noble spirit, whom only dolts, who have no 
humour and no pity, dare revile ; in his desk, after his death, 
was found a slip of paper on which were written in his owa 
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landwriting, and, doubtless, the effusion of his own loving 
iertile fancy, the following tender, gentle, fatherly lines entitled 

THE CHILDREN. 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 

To bid me " Good night," and be kissed ; 
Oh, the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven 

Shedding sunshine and love on my face ! 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 
Of love that my heart will remember 

When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 
Ere the world and its wickedness made me 

A partner of sorrow and sin — 
When the glory of God was about me. 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh, my heart grows weak as a woman's. 

And the fountain of feelings will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and stony, 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 

Of the tempests of fate blowing wild ; 
Oh, there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child. 

They are idols of hearts and of households, 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses. 

His glory still beams in their eyes : 
Oh, those truants from earth and from heaven,. 

They have made me more manly and mild, 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

Seek not a life for the dear ones 

All radiant, as others have done. 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil. 

But my prayer would bound back to myself. 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 
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The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 

They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

When I shut them from breaking a rule, 
My frown is sufl&cient correction, 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 
Ah ! how I shall sigh for the children 

To meet me each mom at the door. 
I shall miss the " Good nights," and the kisses. 

And the gust of their innocent glee. 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at mom and at evening. 

Their song in the school and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And death says the school is dismissed. 
May the little one gather around me, 

And bid me *' Good night," and be kissed. 

There is a Children's Hospital here in Birmingham where 
sick little children lie and suffer; where nurses watch the 
clouds steal over the sky of morning, and where the blight of 
pain falls on the flowers of spring. I am making bold to ask 
you for a special contribution to its funds to-day. Fathers and 
mothers who have seen the sign of suffering pass like a rude 
ripple across the faces of their own little ones will not begrudge 
an effort to make a liberal offermg to help the children of their 
neighbours. Those who can sketch into the landscape of their 
orbit a little mound where the daisies sparkle and the sod is 
green above a pair of eyes that once smiled in their own arms, 
and a pair of little feet that erewhile pattered through the 
house, will be willing to give something to detain the angel for 
some anxious mother, and spare a sister woman something of 
the heart-break which they know too well O these little ones 
teach us much. We owe them far more than we can ever give 
them. Will you help them to-day ? 
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And now, you grown-up people, be content to sit under the 
ministry of these little preachers. They preach a sweet, a 
heavenly, Christ-like gospel, a gospel sweeter than the sects, 
blander than bishops, purer than priests ; the gospel of the 
spring-time, of the flowers, of the birds. If you seek a rapt 
delirium, or a rich romance, go not to the close caboose to drug 
and drown the senses, but go where they may be quickened, 
and made keen. Don't hie to the hall of Eastern glitter 
where giddy feet trip to the sound of jocund strings or 
winding horns ; or where the slippered waltz is threading the 
mosaic floors ; but go to the room where your youngest-born 
is sleeping ; look at the lashes pillowed on the cheek, 
like strands of silk against a bridal veil, and let each 
downy fringe kindle the man, the soldier, in your heart. 
Let no Delilah, in the shape of Drink or Dance, or any other 
Demon snip away the power those infant locks should have to 
hold you true to duty and to daring for the helpless. Catch 
the soft sobs of breath, like the fan of morning stirring the 
young leaflets of the Spring, and let them nerve you to a nobler 
pant than ^swells the nostril of the cavalier, and spur you to a 
charge against each false desire and selfish crave that would 
drown the voice of its appeal. There was a soldier, but the 
other day, who came amongst an honest people; a carpet 
knight whose steel had never crossed the falchion of the foe, 
who had never faced the death-drift when leaden sleet beats the 
battalions, when the scream of the rocket and the lead shrieks- 
its shrill dirge, and the " smutty grain " blackens the faces of 
the legions as they wade amidst the fire and the blood ; a cap- 
tain with a virgin uniform and unfleshed sword ; who hoped to 
coax a citizen community to take his braid, and epaulettes, and 
plumes, to represent them in the counsels of the nation, in the 
place of statesmen true and tried, to whom the voice of freedom 
was alone divine; and this booted braggart buccaneer jarred 
the offended ears of a people who hate bloodshed and love peace^. 
with the hoarse shout, " I would to God we were at war with 
Russia." With Russia ? No ! And yet I would to God that 
some before me were at war. At war in earnest At war with 
stem and deathly foes ; hand to hand, and throat to throat. I 
come not to send peace but a sword ; a sword which must not 
kiss the scabbard while vice is to be slain and wrong destroyed.^ 
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I would cry " Havoc ! and let slip the dogs of war," upon the 
field which has Home as its encampment, and Drink as its 
invader. Would that I could swear you all to this holier con- 
scription ! I would to God you were at war with Lust, with 
Drink, with Selfishness, with Vice. I would to God you were 
in the thickest of that war of manhood, and of Christian 
chivalry, which tilts at no windmills, which fights for no 
phantasies, which sheds no blood, which sacks no homes, which 
snows the weeds upon no widow's head, and crapes the black 
around no orphan's neck, but whose recompense is plenty 
and contentment, and whose battle-cry is " Home ! sweet 
Home ! " 



SHIRT SLEEVES. 



An Address to Working People, in the Birmingham Town Hall, on 

Sunday, April 25th, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



KINGS are in full dress when they are arrayed in robe and 
crown. The " kings of two hands " are most royally attired 
when they are in their shirt sleeves. The monarch is in the 
zenith of his dignity when he sits upon his throne. The work- 
man is best enthroned when he bends over the bench. The 
head of the one is crowned with gold ; the head of the other is 
capped with brown paper. The fingers of the first are beringed 
with jewels ; the hands of the second are begrimed with toil 
The breast of the prince heaves under stars and rich insignia ; 
the heart of the labourer beats under an apron smeared and 
greasy. " Dieu et mon droit " (" God and my right ") is often 
quartered on the arm which wields a sceptre. It might also be 
written on the shirt sleeve which is rolled up over the anvil. In 
the first case it too often means, my right to tyrannise and slay ; 
in the second, the better right to labour and to live. The motto 
of monarchy befits the heraldry of handicraft, and has a kinglier 
meaning, and is less profaned on the fustian than the robe. 

Shirt sleeves are the livery of Labour. And it is a livery of 
reality. It means something. It means manhood, purpose, 
work. Many liveries are but the badge of fancy and flunkeydom. 
A footman wears a liver}^ He wears a cockade on his hat, big 
buttons on his coat, tassels on his shoulder, plush on his thighS; 
false calves on his legs, and buckles in his shoes. But what 
does it all mean ? It means that he has a master, and that his 
master wishes to exhibit his wealth at the expense of his servitor, 
by degrading him. It also means drawling bad grammar and 
worse slang to chambermaids, lounging in halls and passages and 
porticos, standing upon splash-boards, and being neither useful 
nor ornamental A policeman wears a uniform. But \(ibal 
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does it mean? It means strolling down one street and up 
another, watching for cold mutton at area railings, and posing 
generally as a "hactive and hintelligent hofiicer." A beadle 
wears a livery. But what does it mean ? It means a knobbed 
stick, a gouty leg, a red nose, a " smell of rum somewhere," and 
a habit of bullying little boys and toadying clergymen and 
parish guardians. A Lord Chancellor wears a livery. But what 
does it mean ? It means sitting on a woolsack, and mumbling 
away your life over tweedledum and tweedledee, and chaining 
up justice in red tape, and hiding equity behind a mask of law. 
Charity-boys and Archbishops, beef-eaters and Prime Ministers, 
convicts and kings, all wear liveries. But they are mere tickets 
and badges, like the numbers that they give you at the Royal 
Academy at the door, to enable you to identify your top-coat, 
walking-stick, and umbrella, when you come out again. It is 
like writing on a man's back, " This man is something," but he 
does nothing ; don't touch him, or you'll break him ; please do 
not touch the article." So with the soldier. It is a matter of 
pipe-clay and parade ; the epaulettes, the scarlet, and the stripes ; 
the feathers, ribbons, buttons, boots, spurs, and padding; the 
little cap cocked on one side, the short jacket, the tight panta- 
loons, the waxed moustache, the greasy hair, the straps, the 
sword, the rifle. And oh ! the cavalry ! the helmets, the chin- 
straps, the gauntlets, and all the rest of it. They seem to be 
designed specially for the siege of the bosoms of nursemaids, 
and the annihilation of the peace of mind of Betsy Jane. When 
the real battle begins, it is a scene of shirt sleeves, of fierce 
undress, of men in earnest ; not of trussed mummies, and dressed 
dolls, and pipe-clayed puppets ; of braid, and fringe, and filigree. 
And it is this soldiery of shirt sleeves which is Ae noblest and 
the best The working man is a soldier alwajrs in the thick of 
the fray. The Captains, and the Majors, and the Generals, 
only see service now and then ; and the major part of them just 
trot through life on horseback without seeing service at all, 
tasting no victories, and knowing no defeats except being at the 
bottom of the poll at an election-time. 

Apart from its emblematic suggestions of work and daty, a 
shirt sleeve contains hints and lessons in itself which are full of 
humanity. I have sometimes seen the garment to which this 
said sleeve is attached inflated by the wind while hanging on a 
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clothes-line ; and as the arms have flown out, like a pair of 
white wings, I have tried to hope that they are a symbol of the 
embrace given by the workman to his wife and children when he 
comes home from his da/s labour. I must say that the thought 
involves a little stretch of the imagination, just as the wind 
causes a considerable stretch of the garment itself; and it is far 
more easy to imagine it the surplice of a gesticulating clergyman 
while pronouncing the benediction on his congregation ; but it is 
a pleasanter thought to regard it as the sign of the benediction of 
the workman on his family, because this is not merely a blessing 
** pronounced," but a blessing conferred by an honest love 
proved by honest toil. ShaScspere talks of "the ravelled 
sleeve of care." Now there is no .sleeve which more literally 
deserves such a designation than the shirt sleeve of the work- 
man, when it is " ravelled " to the shoulder, and his arm is 
bared for the bread-winning by which his children live. It is 
the sleeve of the care which has the interests of the helpless and 
the loved at heart And it is the ensign of a manhood which 
is nobler than the soldiership of blood. It is a good sign to see 
this shirt sleeve in good repair. If there should happen to be a 
patch in it, it shows that the energy of labour has torn it, and 
that the appreciation of love has mended it That patch is a 
seal more sacred and august than the big official blots of wax 
which attest the frauds of trust-deeds, and confirm the sheepskins 
pf "departments." It bears the sign-manual of the queen in 
the busy stitches which a wife has twined about it ; and the 
husband, when he puts it on, will feel that he bears the royal 
arms upon his own, more truly than if the lion and the unicorn 
were fighting for the crown upon his shoulder. If that shirt 
sleeve has a button firmly sewn upon its wristband, it is a sign 
that the labourer has a wife or a daughter who appreciate his 
toil, and who honour the livery of his honest handicraft. 
" Pr/thee undo this button," cried poor old Lear to his fair 
daughter ; and the gentle fingers at his choking throat were a 
solace to his death throes which brought a dying smile to break 
the cloud of agony. " Pr/thee sew on this button," says the 
stalwart husband, and the deft needle, as it draws the threads, 
gives its kind token that the worker's toil is not forgotten or 
despised by the wife for whom he struggles. There's poetry in 
a patch, and beauty in a button \ there's sentiment in soap-suds. 
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and worship in a wash-tub ; and nothing is common or unclean 
which knits the tie between the workshop and the home. 

We say a shirt sleeve is a livery. Not the livery of flunkey- 
dom, which cannot carry coal-scuttles or eat " cold swarry ; " 
not the livery of beadledom, which " runs in " little boys and 
lets off big scoundrels; not the livery of vestrydom, which 
grows purple in the face over debates on sewage, and still purpler 
in the nose over civic wines of special vintage ; and yet it is the 
livery of prince, policeman, priest ; of soldier, servant, senator ; 
of member, mayor, and magistrate all in one. The working 
man, in his canonicals of shirt sleeves, at his task of toil, gives 
proof, by his deftness and his diligence, that he is a prince of 
the blood, who recognises the claims of his own pedigree ; and 
the beads of sweat which cling about his brow are the gems 
upon a crown which make him a king. Although he carries 
no truncheon in his breast, and keeps no hand-cuffs in his 
pocket, he is the high-constable of the home-world, a custodian 
of the peace of the hearth-realm; and the weapon that he wields 
strikes off the incubus of care from those he would defend; 
while he recognises as his major bond that loyal link of love 
which locks him hand in hand with the wife who took him cap- 
tive. He is not cassocked and enrobed in priestly drapery, yet 
his is a priesthood of a higher consecration than that of 
popes and cardinals. The altar of his worship is the shrine of 
home; the incense of his offering pants from his own life-breath, 
as he strikes the bolt or lifts the load; and the benizon he 
brings is food and raiment and a father's smile to the helpless 
and dependent. He is a soldier, although his humble regiment 
might be despised in martial barracks. But his captain is 
Duty, and his lieutenant. Love ; and at their bidding he goes 
forth to fight His foes are Hunger, Want, Dishonour. And in 
slaying them he sheds no blood and wrecks no home. The 
flag of his battalion flutters from the cottage roof. The smoke 
of his camp-fire leaps from the ruddy hearth-stone where the 
children gather. And with the smile of a wife as his torch, and 
the touch of the lips of the little ones as his momentum, he 
fights the harder, because it is for England, Home, and Beantyr 
He is a servant ; and his service is for that despotism of devo- 
tion, that tyranny of tenderness, which are the true man's spuf to 
duty. He is a senator; and his constituents are the wife who 
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plumped for him and the little measures they have jointly taken — 
the young Bills (to say nothing of Toms, Dicks, Harrys, and 
Marias) which they have approved and brought forth. He is a 
member who legislates by his own prescriptive right ; a mayor 
whose term of office never expires ; a magistrate whose sternest 
lock-up is the embrace of his own paternal arms. 

Working-men ! never be ashamed of your shirt sleeves. If 
Policeman X is proud of his boots and his blue coat ; if John 
Thomas is proud of his tags and tassels ; if the " Capting " is 
proud of his epaulettes and sword ; if the Bishop is proud of 
his apron and his lawn ; surely King Labour has a right to a 
flush of deeper and more royal pride than all, for his crown of 
consecration laurelling his sweat-dewed brow. The embassy of 
your statesmanship is a higher one than that whose dallying 
diplomacy intrigues at courts, and plays the game of tyrants. 
There is no nobility higher than that of independent labour. 
Why should the standards of honour be supposed to be more 
sensitive and high in martial circles, and among military men, 
than in civilian ranks ? Is it because the licensed breaches of 
the higher moral codes which barrack life condones, are so 
frequent and flagrant that it becomes necessary to glamour them 
around with mere parade, and screen them behind the tinsel of 
conventional pretence ? Why should we hear it so often said 
that a violation of truth or purity is more revolting in " a minister 
of the Gospel " than in another man ? I tell you, working men, 
there is no ministry higher than that to which you are called, of 
which your shirt sleeves are the uniform, and there is no gospel 
sweeter than that of which you are the anointed priests. For 
yours is, like ours, the ministry of manhood, of fidelity, of 
fatherhood ; yours is the gospel of help, of love, of salvation. 
And there is no dignity in the barrack of the . soldier or the 
pulpit of the priest, which makes honour higher or more binding 
upon him than you, or meanness meaner in him than you ; nor 
which makes the claim of purity less strong on you than him. 
There has been as vile a profanation when the shirt sleeve of the 
working man has been soiled by the wallow of the drunkard, as 
when the cloth of the soldier or the cassock of the priest have 
been touched with the same stain. There's as stem an obliga- 
tion upon you to be gentle, kind, and true, as upon all others. ' 
You have as noble an escutcheon to defend by character and 
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duty as any other man, no matter what his title, or what the 
dress he dons. It is as honourable in you to be good, and as 
foul in you to be bad, as in king, or clergyman, or captain ; and 
it is as base in them, no more and no less, to sully their order 
as it is in you to sully yours. And the reason is that it is mofir 
hood which is vindicated by virtue and disgraced by vice. The 
king whose manhood does not give more dignity to his crown 
than the crown gives to him, is not fit to wear it. The priest 
who needs a suit of robes to make his office great had better be 
stripped naked. The soldier whose only claim to honour is his 
buttons, should have the facings cut from oflF his coat to the 
tune of the " Rogue's March." And the working man whose 
manhood's dignity does not shine through the grime of his 
shirt sleeves, is an Iscariot in the discipleship of labour. A man 
is a nobler thing than a king, a soldier, or a priest; and there- 
fore kings, soldiers, priests, and common craftsmen, are bound, 
under one common obligation, to struggle, not for the honour 
of an uniform, but to keep our common manhood clean. 

And it may be that you will keep your manhood cleanest by 
keeping your shirt sleeves dirty. Dirt is not a thing to bfe 
coveted in itself, but it may be the sign of duty, and then it is 
more worthy than a white face, or an unsoiled hand or garment If 
the path of duty happens to be muddy, it is not to be shimned 
on that account On the contrary, the mud which is spattered 
the most thickly on the pilgrim's garb is the proof that the way 
has been trodden braveliest and best. Heroes do not pick their 
way, but dash along it headlong. A wooden leg is not what 
any one would choose as a matter of taste ; but it were better to 
have one, or even two, wooden legs, or no legs at all, than use 
your own limbs to run away, instead of charging the enemy. As 
" Old Timbertoes " says — 

" What's the odds if you lose your legs 
So long as you drub the foe ? " 

And what the wooden leg is to the soldier, such is the oil and 

Sease, the dirty shirt sleeve, to the working man. If Lord 
elson had gone into a ballroom, or an assembly, he would 
not have been thought the less of for that empty coat-sleeve 
pinned up against his breast, or for that scarred face and sight- 
less eye. The heroines and the belles would have given more 
for one waltz round the room with the battered hero of the Nile^ 
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with the smell of gunpowder on his clothes, than for a whole 
evening's ambling to the drawling lisp of the scented and 
beringed Tom Noddies, whose most formidable weapon is a 
billiard cue, and whose fiercest battle is a game of lawn-tennis. 
And there is nothing less heroic in the smears of labour than in 
the scars of war. The smut upon the black face of the chimney- 
sweep is as good a testimony of manhood as the blood upon the 
soldier's brow. And the blackest coal-heaver that ever rolled 
his eyes amongst the ebony of his sooty trade, has a better 
title to hold up his head, and to receive the honour of his 
neighbour, than the white-faced welsher who keeps a clean 
hand to cover a dirty heart, and uses soap to hide his sin, and 
broad-cloth to disguise his villainy. 

A fear has been expressed sometimes lest the strides which 
are being made in education should make men ashamed of 
honest menial or manual work. But this fear is groundless. 
It will make men proud of work, and kill the false shame which 
sometimes makes fools blush for it. No great good was ever 
yet attained without some incidental inconvenience. You can't 
cart away an accretion of filth without being offended by its 
disturbance. But that is no reason why it should be left fester- 
ing under the noses of mankind for ever, to breed pestilence 
and spread contagion through the homes of all around it And 
so you cannot begin to upheave the mass of social ignorance 
which popular apathy, priestly bigotry, and legislative neglect 
have suffered to accumulate through the centuries, without a few 
offensive signs appearing. Before the true and healthy plants 
of intelligence will appear, with the green of their foliage, the 
fragrance of their flowers, and the sweetness of their fruit, some 
dank and nauseous fungus-growths will sprout upon the mould, 
some paltry parasites will cling about the healthier leaves. It is 
this law which has given rise to some of the more grotesque 
foniis of ** servant-gaEsm," as it is called ; and which creates a 
demand for pianos in the kitchen, and dancing lessons in the 
3cullery. But all this is but the natural recoil from that falser 
and still worse state of society which existed, when mistresses 
were simply slave-drivers in petticoats, when servants were 
expected to rise early and sit late, and drudge from dawn to 
dark on low diet and low wages, and when the sign of a heart, 
much less of a sweetheart, was a capital offence. Education is 
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giving coherence to the questions, Why should not service be 
compatible with self-respect ? And why should not a servant read 
a book, or go to a play, or have a sweetheart, as well as any one 
else ? And if she has a sweetheart, why may she not take an 
honest walk with him at proper times ? Why must she be 
always hanging out furtive signals from the garret window, and 
keeping him sneaking on the sly, on the principle of "whistle, 
and I'll come to you, my boy," as though love-making and 
larceny were equally heinous and diabolical? It is a sign 
that education is growing that servants are more happy, service 
is more respectable, and mistresses are more considerate. It is 
a sign that it has not grown fully yet, that some servants are 
stupid enough to pretend to despise their work and act as if it 
were disgrace, dressing themselves like duchesses, and simpering 
like dolls. A few more years, and education will begin to tell 
on taste and conduct The cook will no longer put as many 
feathers in her hat as would cover a hearse at a funeral, and 
wear as many flowers in her frock as would serve to banner a 
royal procession with bunting from the tail to the leader; and 
instead of being ashamed to let the world know she is *' in ser- 
vice," she will be as ready to acknowledge it as the officer who 
boasts that he is in the service of the queen. A little learning 
may be a dangerous thing ; and much learning may make some 
people mad. But while a crude education may foster a false 
conceit, a wise education will remove a false shame. It will 
cause the blush to crimson at dishonour, but rather a flush of 
pride to mantle at honest independence. And this march of 
education will tell in more than one direction. Not only will 
it ennoble labour, but it will improve employers of labour. It 
will allocate the position, and regulate the spirit of all classes. 
People complain that they can't get servants, and that men and 
women are getting too proud to work. If they are, they are 
fools. But what if the passing whim which engrafts itself for the 
time upon the more solid results of a movement towards social 
education should have the effect of driving one or two fine 
ladies into their own kitchens, and compelling them to study 
the mysteries of pudding-making, and meat-basting ? What if 
it should cause some of the stately daughters of the household, 
to vary the round of novel-reading and polka-dancing by making 
a bed or sewing a button ? Would they be any the worse for 
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that ? I don't see that such a variation of the routine of genteel 
life would quite disqualify them as wives or housekeepers with 
real responsibilities in store for them. And even if the exquisite 
Augustus or the peerless Plantagenet should be compelled to 
take his eye-glass from his eye so that he might see to clean his 
own boots, it would not make his eventful life less noble that 
he had done one useful thing before he died. 

Well, gentlemen, if we have said enough to attach a moral of 
dignity and nobility to this homely subject of shirt sleeves we 
have not chatted vainly. The great lesson we are driving at is 
independence. It is a lesson working men, as a class, most 
thoroughly appreciate. We would not see them independent of 
their work, but independent in their work ; for work is good for 
all of us. Anything that drives out the spirit of dependence 
from a man is a good thing. Anjrthing that spurs him to 
" paddle his own canoe '* is a useful lesson. The weak will go 
to the wall, and the strong will do his best to keep him there. 
There's not too much generosity in this Christian land of ours. 
Justice, and honour, and chivalry, and gentleness, are capital 
words to put on flags and hang round platforms ; but they are 
not very legible in most men's lives. I never sang the song with 
so much emphasis — 

" Alas, for the rarity of Christian charity 
Under the sun," 

from my own personal experience, as since I came to Birming- 
ham ; and I feel that there's nothing for it but independence, 
and ** ganging one's ain gait," as the Scotchmen say. When I 
get among a company of working men with this spirit of indepen- 
dence in their souls — ^men just as proud and self-possessed in 
their shirt sleeves as the bench of bishops in their less laborious 
lawn — I feel that I am in the midst of as much true dignity and 
human honour as if I were in the midst of the august assembly 
of Convocation. August assembly ! What a grammar of 
flunkeydom we use in our Court newspapers ! What a dictionary 
of deceit we thumb over in our titular adulation of that rank 
which is but the "guinea stamp!" But there's many a light 
sovereign and many a base coin which bears the stamp, but 
which, after all, is only fit to be nailed down as counterfeit ; 
while there's many a lump of unstamped gold, which would coin 
into a hundred ingots from the mint which bears the sign of 
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society's small change. The anonymous post-card fraternity 
will tell me, in various cadences of abuse, that I am flattering 
the working man. Nonsense ! A man cannot be flattered : a 
fool will flatter himself. What we strive to do is to quench the 
spirit of dependence ; to teach a man that muscle is money, 
that intelligence is better than rank, that industry is nobler than 
ostentation, that honesty is truer than pretence, and that virtue 
is sublimer than promotion. 

The shirt sleeve is the badge of Labour ; Labour is the effort 
of Love ; and Love is the offspring of Religion. " Laborare d 
orare*' (" Labour and pray") is a good motto. True labour is 
prayer. It is a petition to the Great Father; and one which 
He will not disregard. He will be a feUow-worker by your side 
if you trust Him while you try. The guerdon may not always 
come when you expect it, or in the shape in which you look for 
it ; but let us " learn to labour and to wait." Ambition may be 
bafiled, and hope deferred, but recompense shall come — 

" Strive ! yet I do not promise 

The prize you court to-day 
WiU not fade when you think to grasp it. 

And melt in your hand away. 
But another and holier treasure 

You would now, perchance, disdain, 
WiU come when your toil is over. 

And pay you for all your pain. 

" Wait ! yet I do not tell you 

The hour you long for now 
Will not come, with its radiance vanished 

And a shadow athwart its brow. 
Yet, far through the misty future. 

With a crown of starry light. 
An hour of joy you know not 

Is winging her silent flight. 

" Pray ! though the gift you ask for 

May never comfort your fears. 
May never repay your pleading — ^yet, pray. 

And with hopeful tears : 
An answer — not that you long for. 

But diviner — will come one day. 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 

Yet strive, and wait, and fray,'* 

May God help you in your striving, support you in yoor 
waiting, and bless you when you pray ! 
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IN MEMORIAM : J. S. WRIGHT, M.P. 

The following was added to the Address upon " Tht Children^'' on A^l i8tk ;— 

PERHAPS I have detained you long enough, but I 
could not forgive myself, nor would you readily 
forgive me, if I allowed this crowd of working men to 
break up without recording a passing and affectionate 
tribute to the memory of one of the truest friends the 
British working man ever had. We have been talking 
about children, in their simplicity, their purity, their 
transparency; and the transition from such a theme is 
neither unnatural nor abrupt, to the contemplation of such 
a character as that of Birmingham's beloved and lamented 
citizen, Mr. J. S. Wright I offer no apology for speaking 
with warm affection for this good true man, because, 
though I am but a partial stranger in this town, his name, 
his work, his worth, are the property, not of Birmingham 
alone, but of England. It is not an inappropriate thing 
that the first tribute offered to his name from this chair, 
in which he has so often sat as president over meetings 
where the religious, political, and social welfare of men 
were advocated, should be in connection with an address on 
children and childhood, and in association with an appeal 
on behalf of children who are sicL A man more childlike 
in his spirit, and more generously prompt in sympathy 
and help towards children, England has never seen. I 
have heard him speak to children from this platform, and 
there was a gentleness and sweetness in the glance he 
gave them over those spectacles of his, which was more 
eloquent and fatherly then a world of words. The record 
of his deeds, and of the good movements in which he 
took the lead, is in the memories of all in this town, and 
will be repeated again and again through every medium 
of printed and spoken communication for weeks to come. 
We cannot do more here and now, but we could not do 
less, than record our acute sense of pain and personal loss 
by the event which has snatched him from the midst of 
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us. There's not a man in this room but will feel that he 
has lost a friend in J. S. Wright; a friend who, in addition 
to his aspirations after the liberty and political elevation 
of the people, laboured and prayed for their religious 
elevation and renewal It is but ten days ago that manf 
of you were standing in the streets and rending the air 
with your shouts of gratulation as you hailed him fresh 
from the triumph he had won in the cause of the people 
and of peace. And you remember well how his cheerful 
manly modesty made the wreath to sit becomingly upon 
his brow. A better wreath encircles it to-day ; and louder 
plaudits have surrounded him. It seems hard for us to 
realise that the band of honest workmen, who were so 
quick to give the lie to the scandal with which knaves had 
tried to traduce his noble name, and who rushed to take 
the horses from the chariot of their friend and their 
employer, should now be marshalling to follow him to the 
grave. If they will but follow his example as well as his 
remains, they shall follow him beyond the grave ; and the 
master and themen who have worked togetherhere, shall rest 
together yonder, where master and man sink these distinc- 
tions, and find their rest in the service of the King of kings. 
The last time he signed his name, only five minutes 
before he breathed his last, he forgot to put the initials 
of honour he had so lately won. It was not ambidon 
that had made him seek them. He won them for the 
people, not for himself; and he forgot to take them as 
an honour of his own. To-day he is a member of a 
higher Parliament He has gone on into the upper 
house. The people called him to a seat which was high 
among their gifts ; but a greater voice has bidden him 
come up higher. " The voice of the people is the voice 
of God " they say ; and God has confirmed the people's 
voice in honouring John Skirrow Wright; but His 
suffrage confers on him a better title than the votes and 
acclamations of the people could present to him. It is 
not three weeks ago that I was riding with him in the 
train between this town and Derby. He was on his way 
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to Nottingham, where, a day or two afterwards, the people 
did themselves the honour of sending him to Parliament. 
Of course I turned the conversation on the contest in the 
thick of which he stood ; but after very modestly alluding 
to it, he seemed anxious to get away from the subject. 
He said, " I don't know whether I shall be returned 1 
am far more anxious that there should be no bitterness 
of spirit through the contest As for myself, I fancy 
they think me too extreme, and will return my Liberal 
colleague and a Tory. I shall be well content, as I have 
enough upon my hands." He passed on to other topics, 
and asked me kindly of my position, hopes, and prospects 
here in Birmingham. " Oh, I am getting along far better 
than I deserv^e," I said, " but I have heavy injustice to 
bear, and I can't get understood in spirit and aim, and it 
is hard to keep from feeling bitter and resentful.'' I can 
feel his great gentle hand upon my shoulder now, as he 
replied, " I know ; but try to bear it well ; and stick to it ; 
and it will all come right." And with this inspiration, 
and by God's help, I mean to try. 

You know it was at a committee of a School of Art 
that the seizure overtook him which ended his life and 
labour. I heard a statement yesterday from the brother 
of a gentleman who was present at the scene, which was, 
to me, full of the most impressive pathos. A large shield 
or breastplate had been cast in metal, for the pupils of the 
School of Art to copy from ; and one of the gentlemen 
laughingly remarked, " Why, none but Mr. Wright can 
wear it. We must put it on his back or on his breast." 
"Ah, my good friend," said Mr. Wright, ** people think 
my back and breast are very broad, but I can assure you 
that both have about as much upon them as they can 
bear." Ten minutes afterwards the burdened breast and 
aching back were both at rest, and the gentle heart was 
pulsing in a higher life upon the bosom of his Lord. 

Hundreds of thousands, of all creeds and opinions, will 
honour his memory because of the movements of 
beneficence in which he took a part, and the generous 
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spirit which he breathed around him ; and they will unite 
in the common wail of mourning, because of the con- 
sistency of a conspicuous and spotless public life. 
Hundreds will lament him with a keener sorrow because 
of countless acts of unostentatious generosity, which only 
the great audit, which takes cognizance of what is done 
unto the least of the little ones, shall reveaL But there 
is a closer circle, into the orbit of whose exquisite and 
supreme bereavement we dare not venture, but from 
which we stand aloof only because we dread to disturb it 
with irreverent noise. But remembering that it is to no 
atheist or godless memory that we offer tribute now, but 
to that of a man who believed in God, and trusted simply 
to the Saviour as his hope and life, I call upon this great 
crowd of working men, in the town in which he lived and 
died, to remember that he, though dead, yet speaketfa. 
And if you will but let him invite you to that Lord in 
whose life he is now living, it will not be a cold, a formal, 
or an unavailing prayer which goes to heaven from your 
hearts, that the strength of the Husband of the widow, 
and the comfort of the Father of the fatherless, may be 
manifest amidst that inner circle. And when the tramp 
of the ten thousand feet which will stand around his 
grave to-morrow shall have passed from the place where, 
in company with Dawson, Vince, and a constellation of 
God's nobility, his clay reposes, and the nearest and the 
dearest shall go thither in some quiet time to lay a wreath, 
whose every petal shines with a tear of homage on his 
earthly bed, it may help to cheer them as they shed the 
tear of their own great loss, and bring the tribute of their 
own great love, to know that a humble share was taken 
in the burden of their grief by thousands of the men and 
women who claimed in him a friend ; and that that burden 
found relief in a loving and united prayer from the hall 
in which he often spoke for freedom and for Christ, that 
God would bless and comfort them, and at length, in 
union with the sire of their house, wipe away all teais 
from their eyes in the house not made with hands. 
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THEY Say that curiosity is the monopoly of the ladies ; but 
I think there are few amongst those who take the smallest 
interest in the details of a political situation who have not more 
or less appetite for what we may call the scandal of the occasion. 
Personalities seem to have a zest for us all, not for ladies alone, 
but for all. While millions of money are being voted away, 
and the House is in "Committee of Supply," the "faithful 
Commons *' of Her Majesty are languid and bored. The House 
presents to the spectator a free and level expanse of bench and 
cushion, broken here and there by a pair of pepper-and-salt 
knees elevated at an acute angle, or a pair of boots and gaiters 
tsupported upon the back of a bench, thirty or forty black and 
white Lincoln and Bennett hats flattened over a corresponding 
number of heads and noses, and, but for the ambiguity of the 
phrase, the report of the discussion might be wound up by the 
■expression " left lying " instead of " left sitting," as the senatorial 
staff seem all to be recumbent while picking John Bull's pocket, 
or practising the "confidence trick." It is difficult to believe 
that this band of peacefully snoring legislators, with heels in 
air and chins on waistcoat, dreaming of fox covers and 
preserves while you and I are having our hard-earned money 
sent to Afghanistan to pay for the slaughter of the innocents, 
can be the same frenzied patriots whom we met three weeks 
ago at hustings, and ward meeting, getting purple in the face 
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about "Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform." But so it 'is. 
For after the millions have been spent you will see the patriots 
wake up, for there is a question of ** privilege." Forty languid 
members were present to vote away the money of the people; 
but now the benches are covered with eager and excited 
gentlemen, and you can discern the same fire which flashed 
from the eye of the honourable member for Slocum Podger 
when denouncing national extravagance before his constituents. 
Honourable members crowd the gangways; and noble lords 
are sitting on the floor or wherever they can condense their 
lordly persons. Surely now the occasion has come for the 
vindication of some of those great principles and burning 
questions which flared at the elections. Is it the Land Question ? 
No. The Agricultural Labourers' Question? No. The 
County Franchise ? No. The Redistribution of Seats ? No. 
Disestablishment? No. It is a question of "privilege." Mr. 
Brown has called Mr. Jones a "hopeless duffer;" and at the 
intervention of Mr. Robinson, who acts as a buffer, not a 
duffer, it is understood Mr. Brown is about to withdraw the 
expression, and submit an amendment, striking out the entire 
clause from " hopeless " to " duffer," and substituting ^* honour- 
able and learned gentleman " instead ; so that the remark should 
read to the effect that Mr. Jones is an honourable and learned 
gentleman instead of a hopeless duffer, and it shall be generally 
understood that Brown called Jones a duffer only in a Pick- 
wickian sense. It is this impressive ceremony of " kissing and 
making friends " which has garnished the coat-button-holes of 
Jones and Brown with geraniums, which has brought the 
Speaker with a prepared countenance into the chair, and which 
crams the House to suffocation. As soon as Brown and Jones 
have blandly smiled at one another and drawled out half a 
dozen compliments, the House goes into Committee of Supply 
again, more millions are voted, five hundred of the members go 
to bed or to the opera, one stands up to lisp away the money, 
and forty-one lie down upon the seats and go to sleep while it 
is done. 

Now this same curiosity about personal matters, especially 
in political details, would have caused you and me to give the 
world if we had it, and if it would have purchased for us the 
privilege, to have had our ear at the key-hole, or our eye at the 
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window, of the room in Windsor Castle where the lately retired 
Prime Minister of England resigned the seals of the office he 
has so highly adorned for the last six years into the hands of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty. There is a good deal of red tape 
about these ceremonials, as about all ceremonials ; but we may 
well imagine that there was a little sympathy mixed up with it 
on this occasion notwithstanding. One of the actors in the 
jscene at least was not unfamiliar with the arts of dramatic effect ; 
and we can imagine a certain well-known curl being a little 
dishevelled, and a dignified pathos being thrown into the leave- 
taking. But, having bowed to the inevitable, the two august 
•companions may be supposed to have gone into a little diplo- 
matic "stock-taking," so to speak. When Mr. Squeers, of 
Dotheboy*s Hall, took a retrospect of his fallen fortunes, he 
•did so, amidst a series of Bacchanalian hiccoughs, in the following 
^aphic terms : " My family ! My daughter, as is at that age 
when all the sensibilities is a-comin' out strong in blow ; my 
«on, as is the young Norval of private life, and the pride and 
ornament of a doting willage ; here's a shock for my family ! 
The coat of arms of the Squeerses is tore, and their sun is gone 
•down into the ocean wave !" It might have been in terms Jess 
spasmodic, but hardly less significant, that the hero of an 
imperial policy introduced the final scene of his rulership. 
Perhaps when he handed back the seals into the keeping of his 
Queen he may have indulged in some grandiloquence about 
handing them back " untarnished." Let us hope not. For, 
had he done so, it is possible the royal hand may have been 
held up reproachfully as she touched the seals, because of 
certain stains of blood which were still undried upon them. As 
Victoria looked at the red marks upon her royal fingers, and 
wondered, like Lady Macbeth, if all the perfumes of Arabia 
would sweeten them, is it not possible that a shudder of revul- 
sion may have passed through her woman's frame, and, with 
the tear-red eye of Eugenie, and the ghost of the last of the 
Napoleons before her, she might cry, " Out, damned spot ! " 
But it is a spot that cannot be washed out So diplomacy 
must soothe an anguish which even repentance cannot atone. 
So the six years' work is jauntily summed up : "We had hoped 
for a new lease, that we might buy more gunpowder, and 
''annex' more territory, and extend our 'scientific frontiers' 
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further ; but for the present we are interrupted. Well, we have 
done something. We have pursued a spirited policy ; we have 
not been sparing of the people's blood or money ; and we have 
made your Majesty an Empress ! An Empress ! Think of 
that ! I took these seals from the hands of a Queen : I resign 
them to those of an Empress ! " We must drop the curtain on 
the sequel Surely a parting embrace was the least fervent 
incident We can almost see the Sphinx weeping on the 
imperial neck, or looking over the shoulder of the Queen at 
Montague Corry, in the passage outside, with a wink which 
seems to say, "All right, you shall have a peerage, my boy. If 
I can make an Empress of my Queen I can make a peer of 
my secretary, and a baronet of my footman, if I like." But, 
the transports passed, and the tears wiped up, and the litde 
pensions flung round, and the last plums scrambled for, and 
the last jobs jobbed — there comes the bitter question, " Who's 
to be * sent for ' ? " The face darkens. Six years ago, a man, 
who had as little reason to admire this aged lord as the aged 
lord has now to admire him, answered that question like a 
statesman, keeping his prejudice to himself, if he had any: 
** Send for Benjamin Disraeli." But the advice of to-day is 
not reciprocal Prejudice is too big and bitter a pill for the 
old lord to swallow. " Send for Hartington." Yes, gentlemen,, 
and when the Queen sent for Hartington she never sent for a 
more noble-minded or disinterested statesman during the 
forty-three years of her eventful reign. But she sent for an 
unselfish man, and a patriotic man, a man who, while 
loyal to his Queen, was still more loyal to the people: 
And so he spoke the people's will, and named " the people's 
William." But there was a little royal rebellion. The retiring 
Premier had not only educated his party but he had educated 
his Queen. Nay, he had done his best to spoil his Queen, 
not merely by patching her crown with pinchbeck titles but by 
inciting her to unqueenly acts. Another great man must come 
to help the unselfish soldier of the State who had fought the 
uphill battle through evil report, and never stained the temper 
of a gentleman or the dignity of an English nobleman. And 
with the noble and the veteran Granville at his side we find 
the magnanimous Hartington, with personal ambition trampled 
under foot, pointing to one man whom England chooses as her 
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pilot in this hour of crisis and of hope. A man who has deserved 
better of his party and his country has not appeared in the 
public service during the last fifty years than Lord Hartington. 
It will be said of him that he bore the brunt when his party 
was unpopular, and when those who had paraded in the sun- 
shine had begun to sulk in the shade; that he braved the 
hisses, and never paltered for the applause ; and that he taught 
his Queen a lesson of loyalty to the people's will, by compelling 
her to unlearn the treason to which Lord Beaconsfield had 
incited her, and lay the laurel at the feet of the people's chosen 
champion, by naming once more, as Prime Minister of England, 
to devise a policy of Peace ; as Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
create a tariff of Retrenchment ; and as leader of the House of 
Commons, to pioneer the progress of Reform — ^William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

It is an honour worthy of the ambition of the veriest veteran 
to guide the legislation and shape the policy of such a nation as 
Great Britain. A man who has already attained it may well be 
proud of it ; and one who has it to attain may well regard it as 
a splendid prize. It puts within the power of him who wields it 
worthily the possibilities of usefulness to millions which no 
other position in the world can equal. It gives its possessor 
the opportunity of becoming the pivot of industry at home, and 
the arbiter of peace abroad. It makes him the cynosure of all 
eyes ; the centre of the world's hopes and fears. In proportion 
to the greatness of the prize is the honour due to the man who 
refuses it when it is in his grasp ; and England will not b6 
backward to recognise the unselfishness and abnegation that led 
Lord Hartington to pass on to his more illustrious colleague 
the wreath he might have placed upon his own brow. He has 
proved by this action that his heart is with the people, and that 
he best serves himself when he best serves them. Had he been 
a self-seeking man, joining in the scramble and mi/ie in which 
adventurers tilt for office, he might have pleaded the signal and 
manly service he has rendered as the leader of a party through 
its long term of occultation ; and the people, remembering the 
patience, skill, acumen, and fair chivalry with which he has 
performed the task, would not have disputed the title. But he 
retired in favour of the greater statesman, because he felt with 
England that he was the man the crisis claimed. He knew 
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that it was to the perfervid passion, the dauntless energy, and 
the intense conviction, with which Mr. Gladstone had thrown 
his power and eloquence into the cause of liberty and honour, 
that the ascendancy of the party of peace and progress was to 
be ascribed ; and he scrupled not to tell his Queen that there 
was a higher loyalty even than that which bowed to avmenarch's 
behest; that as the country had flung off the spell of the 
enchanter, so must she, and that she must act as the Sovereign 
of the people by adopting the people^s choice. 

If what is known as "office" were a mere personal prize, a 
badge to be affixed by the Sovereign to the first in the order of 
political merit, there is a very strong sense in which Lord 
Hartington could have urged this right. But it is a healthy 
sign of the times that these positions have ceased, or, at least, 
are ceasing, to be sought so much on personal as on patriotic 
grounds. There does seem to be more of the element of 
conscience entering into political life ; although assuredly many 
strides will have to be made by all parties ere we reach 
perfection in that line yet But the men who are the pioneers 
upon this path of conscience are such men as Lords Hartington 
and Granville. In the subordinate offices which they have 
taken, these noblemen will hold a more illustrious position 
before the country than if either of them had been Prime 
Minister ; because it will ever be remembered of them both 
that they have waived their technical claims to pre-eminence, 
and are thus displaying the high and too rare attribute of 
character which prefers the interest of the nation to their own. 

Now, gentlemen, what may be reasonably expected at the 
hands of what is called a Liberal Government by the people ? 
This is a question you have a right to ask, and to ask earnestly. 
It is your voice which has raised these new leaders to the post 
of power they hold, and it is on your shoulders tliat they stand. 
Now those who stand upon your shoulders ought, if possible, 
to take some burdens off your shoulders. If I get upon your 
back in order to obtain a post of vantage, it is but fair that I 
should use that post, by way of compensation, for your relie£ 
If you let me stand on the top of you to look over a wall at an 
orchard full of fruit, it will be small consolation to you if, while 
you are straining every nerve to hold me up, I simply cry out 
in my delight, "The trees are full of fruit: the pears are splendid, 
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the apples are rosy, the cherries are divine, and the apricots are 
delicious!*' "Well, can you reach them?" you would say. 
" Reach them ! I should think I could ! Just see me eat them !" 
And the poor elector, with the weight of a whole greedy 
Cabinet on his back, hears the crunching and the munching, 
while the burden gets all the heavier on his back in proportion 
as they fill themselves out. Now, you have a right to say, 
** Gentlemen, I didn't shove you up to that wall to see you eat 
the fruit, but that you might pluck a few for me ; so just hand 
over a bushel or two, and let's see what they're like." You 
have a right to this ; and if that right is disputed and that claim 
disappointed, you can exert the same power to cast down which 
you have shown to lift up, and take away the shoulders from the 
men who stand upon them^ and bring them down with a bump 
to grate their chins against the coping, and fall among the 
stinging nettles and the brambles in the "cold shade of 
opposition." 

Now it is your privilege and your wisdom to calculate what 
proportion of fruit may reasonably be attainable by the Govern- 
ment, and may be properly expected by you. When men are 
seekingyour suffiages ihey are profuse enough in the enumeration 
of the wrongs of the people, in stating what they ought to have, 
and what they would give them if they were in power. It is on 
the strength of these promises that you return them. On every 
Bank of England five-pound note there is written, " I promise 
to pay the sum of five pounds." In almost every election 
candidate's address there is a declaration, " I promise to pay 
to those who will send me to Parliament fifty thousand pounds 
apiece." Now, the Bank of England pays the five pounds to 
the last farthing. Nobody expects the full payment from the 
candidate. A large and liberal discount must be made for 
hustings bunkum. The only promises which are paid in full 
are those which promise the soldier fifty lashes, and the tax- 
payer a fivepenny income-tax. But still something may be 
expected. While the Liberals were peeping through the chinks 
in the wall, they cried out : " I can see a splendid prospect ; 
all manner of fruit ; peace, plenty, liberty, good trade, religious 
equality ; the lion lying down with the kid ; the sword turned 
into the ploughshare ; in fact a millennium of social and political 
delights ; the poor man tilling his own holding ; the workman 
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earning a liberal wage ; the employer doing a roaring trade ; 
and the farmer reaping a redundant harvest Only let me 
get to the top of the wall and you shall have all these 
things. Come, Birmingham ! come, Midlothian ! Just give us 
a leg up, and paradise shall dawn at once." Now Birmingham 
and Midlothian have given them a leg up, or, as those who sit 
upon the top of the wall would cry, have nobly done their duty. 
But Birmingham and Midlothian, while not at all expecting aU, 
or half, or a quarter of these grand things to result from the 
manoeuvre, do expect something;. They don't expect the new 
Premier to wave his wand over the fields and command a golden 
harvest to enrich their acres. They don't expect him to extend 
an olive branch to all the nations, at which enemies shall 
embrace, and camps disband, and barracks be turned into 
Methodist chapels. But they do expect that he will help the 
labourer who sows and reaps the soil to a position through 
which he may claim political brotherhood with men, and not 
be degraded to a level with the clods he ploughs or the pigs 
he feeds. They do expect that he will restore the dignity of 
his country by flinging Britannia's shield around the struggling 
and oppressed, instead of prodding her trident into the naked 
flesh of the helpless and the savage. They do expect that he 
will put a true construction on the demand which claims for 
England a voice among the counsels of the nations ; and that 
such construction will not be that she should gabble like a 
virago with Afghans and Zulus, but that she should sit like an 
arbitress with Germany, Russia, Austria, and France. They do 
expect that instead of letting her garments stink with the crimes 
of pashas, and fume with the corruptions of a lascivious Porte, 
she will air her uniform on the heather of a free Montenegro, 
and scatter the clouds from the Olympus of emancipated Greece. 
Such are a few of the results which, as patriots, you may 
hope for from the change your power has effected. And these 
you will anticipate with the strongest longing as the fondled 
hope of Liberal England. But there are certain other expectations 
to which, as classes in the community, we are severally entitled. 
As a Nonconformist, who has panted long and vainly for the 
perfecting of the cause of religious equality, I confess I am 
growing tired of posing as " Patience on a monument," and I 
feel that my battle-cry for conscience has been stifled too long. 
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My religious party has been ever loyal to Mr. Gladstone, but 
at present has received but little at his hands, save compliments 
from the hustings, and snubs in Parliament. I have not 
forgotten the fury with which he fell on Edward Miall for 
quoting the proverb, "Once bit, twice shy," when reminding 
Mr. Gladstone, when in power, of the hopes which Noncon- 
formists had a right to entertain from one whom they had so 
steadfastly supported And I hope that, in the spirit of the 
generous and warm acknowledgment he made of their for- 
bearance in Midlothian the other day, Mr. Gladstone, who is 
once more lifted to the summit on Nonconformist shoulders, 
will remember their lawful claims upon his justice and his^ 
conscience, and not kick down the ladder by which he has 
been so ready to ascend. A gaunt anomaly stalks like an 
ogre in the midst of our boasted freedom, and sits like an 
incubus on our religious aspirations, in the shape of a privileged 
church ; and the religion of Christ, as well as the longings of 
liberty, look to .the power which levelled this anomaly in Ireland 
to push off the pressure from the heart and hope of Scotland 
and of England too. We look to him into whose hands we 
have placed the reins to steer the steeds along the track of 
religious freedom ; to refuse to leave to another administration 
the immortal honour of achieving a great work which, in after 
time, men of fidelity and noble zeal must take up and con- 
summate ; to resolve to crown his superb career by devising in 
all wisdom and promoting in all righteousness the emancipation 
of our hallowed faith and pure religion from the fetters of an 
ignominious bondage; and thus throwing a bow of promise 
across the heavens, beneath whose glorious arch our children 
may pass on into that bright and sunny region whose sky the 
thick mists of Antichrist shall never darken, and on whose soil 
the blasting hoof of ecclesiastical domination shall never tread. 
As working men you have just expectations from the Govern- 
ment your zeal has created. By a redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons you are entitled to expect the interests of 
your order to be more equally and effectively represented. I 
do not recollect from the election speeches of the present 
Premier how far he has committed himself in this direction '^ 
but his leanings and sympathies may be at least relied on as 
contemplating all that can conduce to the best interests of 
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unrepresented toil This is, I fear, more than can be said of 
the leaders of the defeated party. The traditions of that party 
are full of illustrations of opposition, indifference, and disregard 
to the claims of the great masses of the people. Any reforms 
which have come from their legislation have been conceded to 
the exigencies of party, and not to the demands of justice. It 
is asserted that we are indebted for our last Reform Bill to 
Benjamin Disraeli. And this is true. But the j>eople are 
indebted for nothing whatever to the sympathies of 
Benjamin Disraeli with their order, or with their needs. 
It sounds almost like a joke to speak of the sympathies of 
Benjamin Disraeli with anything or anybody. If he gave 
us an extended suffrage it was from no conviction of its justice 
but simply to keep the opposite party from stepping in to take 
the work out of his hands. If feeling and compunction formed 
any part of the typical Tory character, there is not one among 
the active leaders of their ranks who has taken part in politics 
for the last twenty, thirty, forty years, to go no further back, but 
who, when he looks round upon the signs of quickened industry 
which free trade has spread over the world, and the broadening 
intelligence which comes upon the track of education, and the 
merging into the great body of electoral citizenship, of Catholics 
and Jews ; must not be constrained to exclaim, " All this has 
been done without me, in spite of me; I have had no hand in this; 
I have professed to be a patriot ; but in any of the measures by 
which my country has been made just, prosperous, and grea^ 
I have had no share." It is too true. There's not a barrier to 
civil and religious liberty, but the broad back of Toryism has 
shoved to keep it up; and it has been reserved for Liberalism to 
level it to the ground. So that the hopes of all who have a 
trouble pertaining to their order, may turn towards those whose 
history stamps them as men of sympathy with righteousness 
and progress. And as the list of the Cabinet of Mmisters has 
been developing before us during the past week of bustling 
between Paddington and Windsor, we have felt like one who 
walks on a spring morning through a garden, and watches buds 
unfolding amidst the dewdrops, and as the sun has climbed 
there has been fragrance wafted from the flowers. So, as one 
responsible appointment after another has been falling into just 
and able hands, we have been filled with the freshness and 
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delight of Hope. With hope we follow the great woodcutter 
to the foremost place, and are thankful that while he holds the 
prow he holds also the purse, a double custody which in itself 
is a guarantee of retrenchment and reform. With hope we 
follow the astute and experienced Granville to the Foreign 
Office, and we augur well from the effect of his blended bland- 
ness and decision amongst the crowned heads of Europe. We 
are satisfied that England's name will never suffer in his hands ; 
but we are satisfied, too, that it will be by truth and not by 
swagger that her name will be upheld. It is with hope, too, 
that we follow Mr. Childers to the War Office ; hope that he 
may, ere long, be so successful in his administration as to make 
his department a sinecure for years to come. It is a more than 
hopeful sign, moreover, that the Secretary for Ireland is a 
Cabinet Minister ; and we may expect to see an oHve branch 
waved across the Channel towards a generous and brilliant 
people, which may be accepted as an earnest that there is at 
least the will to atone the errors of the past and seal a bond ot 
brotherhood for the future. Hope, too, accompanies the trans- 
ference of the Indian seals to the manly hands of Hartington, 
and it is not here alone, but through the millions of our intelli- 
gent fellow-subjects in the vast Eastern Empire that this thrill 
of hopefulness will throb. Our colonies will feel no alienation 
at the present representation of their claims. And the hands of 
the brilliant William Harcourt will not be found wanting in 
wielding the Home Office entrusted to his care. It is a matter 
of indifference what may be the special portfolio committed to 
his keeping, so long as the ripe experience and conscientious 
wisdom of the foremost philanthropist of his time are secured 
in the Cabinet by the appearance of the white head of John 
Bright at its councils. And it is not Birmingham alone, but all 
the shrewd and wise men in Great Britain, who will rejoice to 
see the Board of Trade illuminated by the lucid mind and 
financial genius of Joseph Chamberlain. We congratulate our 
junior member on this early rise of his political star ; but we 
still more emphatically congratulate the country on the acquisi- 
tion she gains by his elevation. And it is no small satisfaction 
to those who love liberty, and who have written up her motto 
on their flag, to note the brilliant reserve there is in store when 
infirmity and death shall make havoc in the veteran ranks. 
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Sir Charles Dilke will bring with him wide sjrmpathies, wise 
understanding to any task which may be worthy of him. While 
through the luminous darkness of Mr. Fawcett there can yet 
flash streaks which may indicate to freedom the climbing of a 
fairer morning* 

Thank God there is a new "bag-and-baggage" policy begun 
in Downing Street ! The Great Wizard of the East has packed 
his carpet-bag. His philtres, and his charms, and conjuring 
^ew-gaws, are all cleared off to Hughenden. The last trick is 
played ; the last puppet war-dance is gone through ; the last 
job is jobbed ; the last blood-song has been pattered ; the last 
sham honour given ; and the drama has ended in a " break- 
down." The juggler has departed Now fling open the 
windows, and let out the smell of gunpowder. Take off that 
statuette of Mephistopheles from the mantel-piece, and put 
this image of Liberty in its place. Unhang those battle scenes 
from the walls, and put up these pastoral landscapes of plenty 
and of peace. 

Ring out. glad bells, to the glad sky. 

The flying cloud, the frosty Ught, 

Six years are dying in the night : 
Ring out. glad bells, and let them die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 

The years are going — ^let them go : 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the joy that lifts the mind 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress of all mankind. 

Ring out the want, the war. the sin. 

The fadthless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ring out. the mournful rh3rmes. 
But ring the fuller minstrels in. 

Ring out the slowly-dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 

Six years are gomg — let them go : 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
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We might have wished that royal reluctance had been less 
tnarked, and had yielded to the inevitable with a better grace. 
But never mind. God save the Queen ! It is not a bad sign 
that in the card-basket at Harley Street there is to be found the 
card of the Prince of Wales. More eloquent or patriotic lips 
have never kissed Victoria's hand than those which were pressed 
upon it when the Premier whom you have placed at the helm 
assumed the offices he holds. And a better bit of royal journey- 
work has not been done for years than when William Ewart 
Gladstone was "sent for by the Queen." 

Spirit of Freedom ! On ! 

Oh, pause not in thy flight 
Till every clime be won 

To worship in thy light. 
On ! till thy name is known 

Throughout the peopled earth. 
On ! till thou reign'st alone 

Man's heritage by birth. 
On ! till from every vale, 
And where the mountains rise, 
The beacon-fires of Liberty 
Shall kindle to the skies. 

For there's a voice in every wave. 

A sound on every sea, 
The watchword of the brave. 

The anthem of the free. 
From steep to steep it rings 

Through Europe's many climes, 
A knell to despot kings, 

A sentence on their crimes. 
Where'er a wind is rushing, 
Where'er a stream is gushing, 
A jo3rful sound is heard 
Of man to freeman calling. 
Of broken fetters falling, 
And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting cr)' of Freedom's rallying word. 
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BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



IF you walk along the district about Vyse Street and Warstonc 
Lane, you will see that all the people belong to one class of 
occupation. They are either jewellers, or chain makers, or 
dealers and workers in some kind of gold and precious stones. 
So, if you get into Paternoster Row in London, there is nothing 
but a heap of band-boxes at the back-door of Messrs. Hitchcock, 
Williams and Co.'s, and a horrible smell of grease from some 
fat-burning place round Ivy Lane, to remind you that all the 
world is not one great bookseller's shop, and that, despite our 
boasted progress, everything is not "stationery." Birds of a 
feather flock together, and trades follow their example. And 
so it comes about that there is a street exclusively devoted ta 
cabinet makers. Just as fishmongers crowd into Billingsgate, 
so cabinet makers cluster in Downing Street; and there is 
almost as much "Billingsgate" talked in one place as in the 
other. From time to time the firms break up and others take 
their place. There has been of late in Downing Street a colony 
of cabinet makers, which, both from their length of tenure, 
as well as from their modes of business, we might almost call 
the " long firm," who turned out their cabinet-work after the 
Jewish fashion ; putting on plenty of gilding and veneer, and 
charging very high for an uncommonly flimsy, though flashy, 
article. Their Indian wares, for instance, bore an imperial 
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brand, but contained little else than shoddy when subjected to 
examination. Most of their goods were veneered, having a 
profusion of highly scientific frontier; but very little back 
ground. The principle of their business was "small profits, 
and quick returns"; but the small profits have turned into 
great losses, because the motto has been annexation without 
acquisition ; so John Bull has got tired of the whole business. 
The time had almost come round for the " spring cleaning" ; for 
either "polishing up the handle of the big frontdoor," or putting 
up an entirely new sign ; so the head cabinet maker set up a 
cart, like the lady doctress, outside the offices, and harangued 
the national landlords to give him a fresh lease. He appeared 
in his best clothes, and all his fellow jobbers turned out in " full 
fig " also. He borrowed the crown to stick on the top of his 
cart ; and one of the first things he pointed to, was a new jewel 
in that crown, which he said was of the first water, but which 
was really paste. He said that the crown with its extra jewel 
required extra watchfulness and defence ; so he said he had 
"annexed" a lovely island more charming than Eden, and 
more mighty than Thermopylae to protect it. But it turned out 
that the island was a swamp, just as the jewel was a swindle, 
and John Bull could not " abide " it, and caught a fever when- 
ever he went near it. Then he reminded the people of his 
exploits in hunting : " Only say the word, gentlemen, and I will 
show you another trophy ; nothing to do but telegraph to Cape 
Town, and there shall be despatched per mail another imperial 
prize. None of your elephants, and tigers, and panthers, and 
such common cattle; although there shall be packed by the 
same delivery two ivory tusks, which were sent as an overture of 
peace, which I rejected in the name of mercy and Christianity; 
but a real fat, full-bodied Zulu king. All my trophies are 
* imperial' This human prize has already grown so civilised 
as to wear a top-hat, and he would have gone to church in a 
new Christy's guinea hat, and a cotton umbrella under his arm, 
and no other garments whatever, had it not been objected to on 
the score of deficiency, on the part of the European population. 
Now, gentlemen, what with the new jewel in the British crown, 
what with the lovely island of Cyprus, what with the imperial 
Cetavvayo, the scientific frontier, and * peace with honour,' you 
must acknowledge that I am a man of light and leading ; and 
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if you will just re-install me in these premises for another sir 
years, I will have * imperium et liberias * engraved upon the door 
knocker; will keep you supplied with imperial epigrams, and 
saddled with imperial taxes ; and all I will ask in return is that 
you will supply me with plenty of gunpowder, and then open 
your mouths and shut your eyes and see what Ben will send 
you." But strange to say John Bull didn't seem to see it He 
walked up and down Downing Street, with his hands under his 
coat tails, and read the names upon the door plates. " Beacons- 
field, master cabinet maker." " Well, he*s a brilliant fellow ; 
writes good novels, and makes clever speeches ; and he has a 
lot of good points about him; pluck, tact, and no end of cheek; 
but, somehow, I'm afraid he lacks conscience ; and he goes in 
more for the ornamental than the useful ; he is so busy firing 
guns abroad that he can't hear the cry of the poor people at 
home for the cannonading, nor see their famished and pinched 
faces for the smoke. I don't think I can renew his lease or 
else I shall be ruined." Then he looks next door and reads 
another name; "Salisbury, jobber, and general journeyman to 
the Earl of Beaconsfield" "Ah, he is but a tool himself, and 
works from the other's tool box ; it won't do to separate them." 
And so John Bull quietly ties a label to the carpet bags of Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury, and addresses one in large and 
legible roundhand, " Hughenden, near High Wycombe, Bucks ; " 
and the other, " Hatfield, Herts; this side up, with care; to be 
left till called for ; " and then passes on to the next office. " A 
Cross, water-rate collector to the cabinet maker's company." 
"A highly respectable failure;" so John Bull disconnects the 
water communication, and serves a notice to quit "Hugh 
Cairns, Holker, Gilfard, Solicitors to the Cabinet Makers' 
Company." "A clever lot, but committed to a bad 
cause." Another notice served. " S. Northcote, banker to the 
Cabinet Makers' Co." "Accounts all wrong; no dividends; 
nothing but deficits ; everything * carried forward,' but nothing 
cleared up. No ! I must cashier my cashier, or I shall have no 
cash left." " Cran brook, house-dog to the Cabinet Makers' Co." 
" Barks and snarls, and shows his teeth. As the summer gets 
on and the dog-days come, I'm afraid he will go rabid, and I 
begin to feel premonitory symptoms ot hydrophobia already, 
ever since that water bill of Cross's ; we must certainly get rid 
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of Cranbrook." " Bourke, Hicks-Beach — Oh, we must get rid 
of the whole lot and have the prembes all repainted and 
papered, and put in order; and write over each door, *This 
house to let;' and put advertisements in all the papers, 'A 
number of eligible residences in Downing Street to let, with 
immediate possession ; none but first-rate cabinet makers need 
apply.' " The advertisements go through the country ; and a 
shout is heard from Mid-Lothian, " We can find you a splendid 
man; he can do anything from felling a tree to freeing a 
nation; he is a Cabinet in himself; he'll lead your councils, 
and he'll hoard your cash ; he loves glory, but he finds it in 
prosperity, and good trade, and justice, and forbearance. Put 
him into possession of that office ; both offices where the leader 
and the banker jobbed and squandered ; and he will write up, 
instead ot * imperium et liber tas^ * Peace on earth, good will to 
man.'" "Right you are. Sir! Put up the new doorplate, 
William Ewart Gladstone, First Lord of the Treasury, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer." Well, and we want a good man 
to deal with the foreigners ; one who talks foreign languages, 
and knows foreign manners, and who can treat without truck- 
ling, and diplomatise without dictation. Not only are these 
qualifications, but those of patriotism, and honour, and all that 
is courtly, as well as truly English, summed up in the lordly 
name of Granville; and we place that noble name over the 
door of our Foreign Office. For India, that mismanaged horde 
of millions ; that cynosure of vacillating fear and hope ; we 
want a rare acumen ; but, above all, manliness, and pure, brave 
justice; and we embody all these, with a hundred 
finer virtues still, as we send the doorplate of the 
India office to have the name of Hartington engraved 
upon it. Surely, after all the water, it will want a man 
of fire to dry up the Home Office from attic to basement 
The place has got horribly damp since Cross slopped it about 
so. '* I ain't afraid of ague," cries the brilliant William 
Harcourt ; so we put his name with hope and expectation on 
the Home Office door. There's only one to whom we can 
think of giving the sack ; but it is the woolsack ; and may the 
able and the wise Lord Selborne long live to sit upon it 
Spencer, Argyll, Northbrook, and Kimberley are right good 
names, and we will write them in a row to lend wisdom to 
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the Cabinet But a shout comes from the Midlands ; it sounds 
from Birmingham, above the clash of the hammers and the roar 
of the lumace fires, and the bellow of the Smethwick bull. 
"We can find you two men fit for any post where jobbery wants 
stamping out, and justice putting to the front. Your Cabinet 
won't be half bright enough without John Bright to fling a 
patriot's glamour round the table. And there's a dingy little 
office down behind Whitehall which wants one who is every 
inch a man to be its president ; and we can send you a man 
who has three eyes, two eyes and an eye-glass, and who can see 
further through a brick wall with that shining little eye-glass 
than if he had Sam Weller's " patent double-million magnifying 
gas microscopes of extra power." Write up the name of Joseph 
Chamberlain over the Board of Trade. Joseph Chamberlain ? 
Aye, Joseph Chamberlain. Where will you find a shrewder, 
honester, or more capable man in England for the post ? " But 
he's a red-republican." Red fiddlestick. He is a patriot who 
loves his country, and a loyal gentleman who respects his 
Queen ; and there is not one who will kiss her royal hand with 
greater dignity than he. We augur hopefully for Ireland from 
file appointment of the blunt though wily W. E. Forster to the 
custody of the portfolio which represents her interests. And 
with Dilke, Mundella, and the blind but brilliant Fawcett just 
outside, we are proud of our Cabinet and its supporters. 

These, then, are the new door-plates in Downing Street ; and 
they are intended to indicate, not bare and barren honours, but 
a roaring trade carried on within the various offices for the 
benefit of the people. But there are some of these offices in 
which we hope trade will be very slack. The best sign of thriv- 
ing industry is deafening noise in the factory and forge, and 
dead silence in the bureau and the office. The noisier the 
smithy or the mill, the quieter the counting-house. The quieter 
the workshop, the noisier the office. If the fires are in full blast, and 
the spindles are at high pressure, then the clerks are rooted to 
their stools and ledgers, and there is nothing but quiet quill- 
driving and dirty blotting-paper. If the blast-furnace is 
blown out, and the engine stopped, and the workman 
idle, then the clerks can play at leap-frog, and have a 
game of battledore and shuttlecock with the day books, 
and make spills to light theu: cigarettes out of the virgin 
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blotting-sheets, while they sing "We've got no work to 
to do." So that noise and quiet reign inversely between 
the workshop and the counting-house, according to the dul- 
ness or the briskness of business. Now, quietness in some 
of the Downing Street offices would indicate activity in 
certain corresponding workshops. For instance, if the clerks 
at the Admiralty Office were all so busy at their desks that 
they had no time even to whisper to each other, or to get a 
glass of sherry and a biscuit for lunch, it would be a sign that 
there was a tremendous clatter going on in the dockyards 
at Chatham, Devonport, and Portsmouth, and that the banks 
of the Clyde were echoing to the driving of rivets and the 
hammering of plates. Well, we can't say absolutely that we 
hope it may be so. On the contrary, we would like to hear 
the breaking-up song being sung at the Admiralty and at 
the War Office, and see Lord Northbrook and Mr. Childeis 
playing leap-frog over one Another's backs, or puss-in-the-comer 
with their junior clerks, because all the nations were disarming 
and planting the olive tree of universal peace. But this, alas, 
at present, is a dream. And so we hope there will be such 
vigilance in these departments as shall show that British 
interests are still cared for, though not bragged about, and that 
Britannia still means to rule the waves. But, in proportion to 
the activity and the wisdom of other departments, will be the 
ultimate hope of at length abolishing these warlike offices alto- 
gether. Of course, if the shrewdness and activity of the 
President of the Board of Trade should have the effect of giving 
stimulus to industry, there will be a corresponding obligation to 
protect that industry wherever it may need protection. But 
the legitimate result of emulation in trade amongst the nations, 
should be to mitigate, and at length extinguish, the emulations 
of war. So that instead of our armies and our industries 
growing into bloated proportions simultaneously, the former 
should dwindle inversely with the growth of the latter, until at 
length the warfare of blood collapses for ever before the wai£ne 
of brain. If, by God's blessing on wise government, we should 
begin to see some signs of this quickening of trade and 
slackening of bloodshed, we may hope to see our Premier- 
Chancellor emerge from the Exchequer Office with another of 
those budgets of beneficence and tariffs of relief which have 
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given poetry to his figures and magic to his arithmetic in bright 
days gone. Alas ! he has the blunders and misfortunes of six 
years to rectify, and a terrible deficit to overtake. But the grim 
legacy is taken into brave hands, and we may hope for brave 
results. May the Chancellor be spared in life and office for 
many years to come, years during which he. shall not only 
cancel the debt, and atone the disgrace of the past misrule, but 
shall see a great and growing surplus flowing, under the impetus 
of bright harvests and good trade at home, and hushed strife 
abroad, into the coffers he protects ; and thus bring " peace 
with honour " to his happy country ! According to all human 
probability that term of office will be long and secure. Even 
Conservatism recognises the fact, and at least affects to rejoice 
in it The London GMf is not a publication too strongly 
swayed by Liberal proclivities, yet on the pink evening sheet, 
tinged with the hues of the sunset which it greets, we read the 
following most significant paragraph : — " The new Government 
is now complete. Its character remains the same as it assumed 
from the moment it was determined to include Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Charles Dilke in the administration. Perhaps, indeed, 
the active and advanced section of the Liberal party has con- 
tributed a larger number to the more subordinate ministerial 
offices than was expected, or will be quite appreciated by many ; 
but that is a fault which will scarcely be visited on the Prime 
Minister as an offence. All his eailier appointments were of 
the pure Whig order; and as the Radicals played so con- 
spicuous a part in the elections, they have a right to something 
more than a nominal representation in official life. Now that 
it is fully constituted, everyone will admit that Mr. Gladstone's 
second administration is powerful in intellect and influence, as 
it will be powerful also in Parliament by virtue of its numerical 
following. This feature is so far reassuring ; as nothing would 
have tended more to encourage restless and innovating legisla- 
tion than the consciousness of weakness, and the uncertainty of 
the ministerial tenure of power." Thus the London GMe. 
This is a graceful and convenient form of acceptance of a 
situation which it is powerless to change. So you see Mr.. 
Gladstone already not only rules Great Britain, but he rules the 
globe ! Would that he did ! For then, indeed, there would be 
no need for Boards of Admiralty and War Departments ; no 
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need for navies or battalions ; the upas tree of strife would be 
cut down by the great woodman, and the hatchet buried for ever 
amongst the olive-groves of peace. 

There has been a great deal of kissing going on lately. The 
newspapers are full of lists of favoured batches of gentlemen 
who have been taking special trains to Windsor to kiss the 
Queen. And, for my part, I think it is an honour in itself 
worth taking train from the world's end to realize ; but that's 
only my loyalty, or what Birmingham calls servility, and won't 
go down in this enlightened town of hardware, hard fists, and 
hard hearts. But if this kissing of hands is not a seal of real 
loyalty and honourable devotion, it is an hypocrisy and a sham, 
and instead of being an honour it is a disgrace. In the eyes 
of every honest man it should be more than a form, it should 
indicate a fact ; and that fact should be attachment to the 
constitution as represented in the person of the Monarch, and 
a determination to uphold it ; and attachment to the Sovereign 
and to the principle on the strength of which she rules, and a 
pledge to defend them. A man who goes into a court of 
justice, and kisses the Gospels as a seal of his oath to tell the 
truth, and bear fair witness, is deemed a perjurer if he regards it 
flippantly or as a matter of form ; and he is no less perjured 
who can take the royal hand and press it to his lips, while 
harbouring in his heart a theory adverse to the stability of the 
throne, much less any project which might tend, however 
remotely, to its overthrow. 

Much just rejoicing has been heard at the admission to the 
higher and closer councils of the nation of representatives of 
what is called the "advanced" section of the Liberal party. 
We join in this rejoicing. We accept, as a term of honour, not 
of reproach, the name of " Radical." A radical is one who 
looks to the roots of growths and governments, instead of 
trimming about the twigs and branches. A Whig is a politician 
who is content to live from day to day and from hand to mouth; 
a concretion of compromise; like Lord Melbourne, going 
through life with the hope and prayer that everybody will let 
everything alone. A Tory is a man who won't let things alone; 
but who, instead of pushing them forward, shoves them back. 
The motto of the Tory is " Retrogression ; " that of the Whig is 
** Stagnation ; " that of the Radical is "Progress." The Tory 
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captain cries " Retire ! " the Whig captain " Halt 1 " the Radical 
" March ! " There is a movement in military drill called 
** marking time ; " which consists in very energetically flinging 
out the feet, but bringing them down in the same place. When 
a squad of soldiers is marking time, the spectator beholds a 
line of gold laced trowsers, or pipe-clayed leggings, as the case 
may be, going through all the movements of a march, but the 
men all stick in the same place, and the result is perspiration 
without progression. And so it is with purely Whig politicians. 
and their policy. They talk about marching, and advancing, 
and progressing, but they stand still. They squabble over 
clauses and phrases, and coin platitudes about the ripeness of 
opinion for this or that ; till the fruit grows not only ripe but 
rotten, and tumbles from the tree. Hence we rejoice at the 
infusion of the doctrines of the "new school," if it is new, 
amongst the councils of the Cabinet ; for the radicalism which 
the Government has acquired, is not the radicalism of disloyalty 
which disturbs, but of intelligence which nourishes the roots of 
the Constitution, and the foundations of the throne. And we 
are certain that there is not one who has pressed his lips upon 
the royal hand within the last two weeks, who has not in his 
heart intended this as his aspiration and resolve. "Kissing 
goes by favour," so they say. It has been " off with the old 
love, and on with the new." To-day it is the " tree-feller ; " six 
years ago it was another ^^fellah,^^ In Rome they kiss the 
Pope's toe to gain his blessing; in England they kiss the 
Queen's hand to pledge their loyalty. It is loyalty, gentlemen, 
fliat is meant and promised by these ceremonies. They have 
a significance; and that significance conjugates itself into the 
prayer "God save the Queen." In Birmingham that prayer 
does not always and everywhere elicit the emphatic " Amen " 
for which we fondly listen. That Birmingham is true and 
loyal at heart, I not only believe, but feel sure. If her Majesty 
were to pass through every town and city in the land by turn, 
I don't believe that in one of them she would receive a popular 
ovation more enthusiastic than in Birmingham ; and that ovation 
would imply sincere and affectionate attachment to her person 
and her throne. And yet, for all that, assemblies may be 
convened in Birmingham, more readily than in most other 
places, where the man who would fain raise the loudest cheer 
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should say something rather disparaging than loyal to the crown. 
The man who can cheer or applaud a sentiment of disloyalty 
or revolution had no right to vote for John Bright or Joseph 
Chamberlain. He should have supported some abortion from 
the seditious spawn of rotten and feculent communism, whose 
banner crowns the barricade, whose principle is plunder and 
the pike, whose motto is murder, and whose hope is anarchy. 
He should have ransacked the republic of regicides for a can- 
didate of clamour, and a tribune of tribulation ; but he should 
not have insulted two upright patriots with his support, or 
vilified by his vote the chosen of a loyal people. If there is a 
man before me into whose political creed there enters one 
grain of disaffection with that limited monarchy which for 
a thousand years has proved itself the most beneficent and 
befitting regime for these islands of freedom amidst which we 
live, and which has borne the stress of tension and assault while 
a hundred republics, with the shout of freedom on their lips but 
the chain of bondage on their limbs, have fallen ; I say, if there 
is such a man before me now, I venture to say to him, " Sir, 
you do not understand your representatives if you connect them 
with these sordid sympathies. You burlesque the lofty standard 
of their cause, if you sully the gold which the sunlight of their 
elevation kisses, with the legend of the incendiary or the blot of 
revolt. You turn into a drivelling bathos their bright and 
bounding impulses towards progress, it you connect them with 
a policy of demolition or mob-rule." Thank God, there appears 
upon none of the new door-plates of Downing Street the name 
of a demagogue or a traitor to his Queen ; but one and all are 
animated by the love of country, committed to a legislation 
which shall at least contemplate within the perview of its aim 
and aspiration, the light of religion on the hearth and in the 
home ; progress among the people ; liberty in the nation ; and 
peace over the world. 



HOME RULE. 



An Address to Working People, in the Birmingham Town Hall, on 

Sunday, May i6th, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



THE thought of home rule carries us to Ireland ; though 
the married men present will connect other applications 
with this familiar phrase. The politician will look at it in one 
way, the Benedeck in another. The one will associate it with 
obstruction in Parliament ; with Parnell, Biggar, and O'Connor 
Power. The other will connect it with domestic objurgation, 
and with a tongue more eloquent and voluble than all the Irish 
patriots put together. To the first it will be full of reminders 
of late sittings, and endless " divisions ; " to the second it will 
be significant of early risings, and precipitate retirements to the 
lobby. In one case the central idea will be vain appeals to 
** Mr. Speaker ; " in the other, still vainer remonstrances with 
Mrs. Speaker. The political theory of Home Rule, suggests 
perpetual risings "to order;" the domestic home rule hints 
still more imperative orders to rise, or to sit down, or come in, 
or go out, as the case may be. One implies a struggle for self- 
government ; the other manifests a total loss of self-control, but 
a decidedly imperial and spirited home policy. It is in both 
aspects that we would regard it this afternoon. We say the 
political ^aspect of the phrase carries us to Ireland. And in 
carrying us to Ireland, it carries us to a beautiful country, and 
amongst a brilliant people. It takes us to the green hills and 
vales whence the muse of Tom Moore whispered her inspiration 
to his soul. It bears us away amidst the echoes of the oratory 
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blow. Take away the Irish peasant's pig and potatoes, and 

you take away his life. Take away his priest and you will 

give him life, if he did but know it Now, a bad harvest, 

or a failure in the labour market in Scotland or in England 

from any cause, may have this effect upon the Irish 

labourer. But there are many who are ready to practice 

on his hunger, his superstition and despair, and try to make 

him believe that it is the fault of those by whom he is 

governed ; and use it to enkindle hatred and disloyalty. To 

the honour of the Irish priesthood be it said, that as a whole, 

they have not misused the overweening and tremendous power 

they wield in this direction, but have often employed it for the 

conservation of order and Uie support of authority. But still if 

only a hint or suspicion of sacerdotal sympathy gets hold of 

them, it is not surprising if the Irish peasantry should be but 

too quick to hearken to the counsels, and execute the will of 

the disaffected class above them, whose superstitions are not 

quite so keen, whose hatreds are far keener, but whose lo3^ty 

to the priesthood is not so abject And it has come about that 

a class of agitators who simply make a trade by agitation, and 

■whose only hope of gratifying their mean ambitions is to keep 

the torch of the incendiary ever flaming before the people, have 

stepped in, like middlemen, between the people and the priests, 

and by securing, in many instances, the secret connivance of 

the latter, have succeeded in inflaming the worst and coarsest 

passions of the multitude. Talk to an intelligent Irishman the 

first time you get a chance ; such an Irishman as you will meet 

in the commercial room of an hotel, and what will he say ? He 

will say this ; I have heard it often, " Leave the Irish people 

alone ; weed out some dozen or score of these rabid leaders of 

sedition, who simply make a trade and a false name by it, and 

muzzle them the best way you can, and Ireland is rational and 

loyal, and amenable to the constitutional approaches of any 

statesman into whose legislation a generous sympathy is found 

to enter." Such sympathy, tempered with practical wisdom, 

may be safely reckoned upon from a Cabinet which enrols the 

names of Gladstone and Bright upon its members ; but so long 

as this professional incendiarism is left to riot, and wreak its 

foul and pestilent will, there can be little hope of settiement 

and harmony. Political parties are unjust and ungenerous 
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to\^ards each other, and in the heat of conflict and controversy, 
they sometimes put unfair constructions on the manifestoes of 
their opponents. It may not be palatable in this place to hear 
it, but it is no less a truth for that, but a notable instance of 
this unfairness was afforded by the interpretation applied to a 
certain expression of the late Prime Minister to the effect that 
in the event of certain demanded concessions being made, 
results might be expected to accrue " scarcely less disastrous 
than pestilence and famine." I have quoted from memory; 
but all will remember what I mean. Now this was quoted and 
hawked about the political platform as a heartless repulse to 
Ireland, and a callous refusal to consider her wrongs. But it 
never was an index of anything of the kind. What did it mean ? 
It simply meant that a concession of the demand, not of 
Ireland, but of Ireland's professional and unscrupulous agitators, 
for what is called Home Rule, involved, whether admittedly or 
no, the disintegration of our imperial unity, and that such a 
schism amongst these united islands was a thing hardly less 
disastrous than pestilence and famine. And if there is a man 
here who does not endorse that, that man is a traitor, a traitor 
to his Queen and to his country, and ought to be drummed out 
of the army of honest loyal citizenship, to the rascally tattoo of 
the " Rogue's March." I begin to think it is time for some of 
us to define our position, lest we be unjustly accused or mis- 
taken; and I, for one, mean at least to try to define mine. 
There is a temptation, in the heat and excitement of popular 
movements and gatherings, to utter sentiments in excess of the 
judgment for the sake of the enthusiasm they may evoke. I 
am not personally conscious of having at any time done this ; 
and I deem that man beneath contempt who would do such a 
thing deliberately. For my part I would rather be hissed, 
hooted, and groaned at by the united lungs of rowdyism; I 
would rather be hustled, stoned, and trampled underfoot by all 
the regicidal hoofs of blackguardom, than have my loyalty 
suspected. I am a Liberal, a Radical. I would disestablish 
the Church ; I would set free the land ; I would enfranchise the 
tiller of the soil ; I would float my poor voice as a ripple on the 
general tide which roars in the cry for wider liberty, and which 
frets against the boulders which withstand it ; I would set my 
sign and seal to every item in the programme which the van- 
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guard of the party of progress has put forth ; but if the wave 
breaks against the buttress of the throne, I would say " Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further." If you want to find a 
Canute's chair which is the prey and puppet of each tumbling 
crest, you shall not find it in the throne which has been the 
bulwark of our freedom for a thousand years; but you shall 
find it in the chairs of Presidents of republics wh8Tiave been 
tossed to the surface of the public favour of to-day, and whelmed 
in the ebb-tide and the ground-swell of to-morrow. Believing 
this, I challenge you, to whom I have so often turned for a loyal 
response to a loyal sentiment in vain, to declare yourselves, 
and hiss and hoot me if you will, and if your professed liberal- 
ism is but a mask for something adverse to the limited 
monarchy under which we live, in the name of honesty, tear it 
off and let us know each other ; we are not at one ; we are at 
daggers drawn ; we fight for opposing causes ; you for the. down- 
fall of the nation's dignity and pride ; and I for the Queen, the 
constitution, and the crown. With such a creed and such a 
sentiment as this, it is more than possible that I may find myself 
in an opposite lobby from many whom I address on the question 
of Home Rule in Ireland. Viewing it as I do as a disingen- 
uous reproduction of the old demand for separation and repeal, 
I would deprecate any paltering with the question as it stands, 
and would invoke every patriotic citizen, whether Irish, English, 
or Scotch, to hold no parley with its advocates. We are far 
from accusing all the advocates of Home Rule in Parliament, 
as really in their hearts contemplating thereby a violation of 
the integrity of the Empire ; and what we believe many of the 
patriotic Irish members, such as Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Smyth, 
and Mr. Shaw to intend, we should be glad, to a great extent^ 
to see conceded. But the inventors and initiators of this 
principle mean nothing more nor less than separation ; and it 
would be Quixotism and treason combined to accept the cry. 
Nevertheless we look with sanguine eyes for the stretching 
across the silver streak of an olive-branch towards Ireland from 
the new tenants of Downing Street, which the honest hands erf 
her people will be willing to accept as an instalment of equality 
and justice under which a future of prosperity and harmony 
may spring. With wise heads and liberal hearts intent upon the 
problem, some scheme akin to that sketched out from this 
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platform by Mr. Bright may lift some of the pressure from the 
bowed neck of Erin, and in the enforced and sullen silence 
of her chartered demagogues, and with the assent of a relieved 
and hopeful people, the United Kingdom shall be the United 
Kingdom stilL 

But, gentlemen, the primary object of these addresses, which 
are now for the present drawing to a close, was not political, but 
social, domestic, and religious. The intervention of a general 
election almost of necessity imparted to them a stronger and 
more marked political tinge than they would otherwise have 
borne, and diverted them in some degree from their first purpose. 
It will be at least a salve to my own conscience in reviewing 
them, that, however Utopian the practical hope, the enunciation 
of their political bias was accompanied by an appeal to the 
men and women in whose interest they were conceived, to link 
liberalism with loyalty, and to obtain from a popular assembly 
in radical Birmingham a stronger and more emphatic "Amen " 
to the prayer, " God save the Queen ! " 

But there is a Home Rule which comes nearer to us as 
husbands and fathers, and which we have to consider and settle 
for ourselves. We cannot call to our aid the wisdom of Mr, 
Gladstone, Mr. Bright, or Mr. Chamberlain; nor can we admit 
the obstruction of Messrs. Power and Parnell. You must be 
your own chamberlain in this chamber question; and on its 
solution will depend whether your home is bright^ and your 
hearthstone is a glad stone or a sad one. It ought not to be a 
disputed question, but one which settles itself under the natural 
arbitrament of love. A wise and affectionate husband will 
never contend with his wife as to who shall rule in the empire 
of home. In all diplomacy an immense deal depends upon 
the wisdom and discretion of the ambassador. Now we 
know that of late years the delectable empire of Turkey 
has not been the scene of the most perfect purity and 
harmony; and some of us have felt that this is in some 
degree attributable to the peculiar temperament of our repre- 
sentative at head quarters there. But now our expectations are 
rising to the highest pitch of pleasant anticipatioa Already, 
before our' ambassador has reached Constantinople, we hear of 
the initiation of reforms by the Suhan; and by the time our liberal 
envoy drops anchor in the Bosphorus, we shall hear that the 
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kingdom of the Pashas has been turned into the land of Goschen, 
In like manner it is a very important thing to secure the 
appointment of a wise and gentle ambassador to the territory of 
home. Home is a country requiring to be ruled. But the 
husband who tries to rule it with a rod of iron, or, in other 
words, with a poker, will fii»d that anarchy, and not order, is 
the result It is becoming a moot question nctw-a-days whether 
the husband is the proper person to rule at all. Fashions are 
changing; and the authority which teaches that woman was 
created to be the help meet of man is set aside for the authority 
of St. James's Hall, which declares that the costumes of the 
sexes must be at once reversed, and that husbands must don 
the petticoats, and wives must wear the breeks. Doubtless 
there are many here who will think me an old fogey for express- 
ing the opinion in this 19th century, but I rank among those 
who regard as one of the ugliest and most unwholesome features 
of our time this so-called " movement " for the elevation (save 
the mark !) of women. It is perfectly true, as has been said, 
that the argument for the pol tic.il enfranchisement of women 
who are ratepayers is logic illy unans^verable. But there's a 
higher and subtler law than that of logic which is coarsely 
violated and infringed by these degrading and polluting move- 
ments. I will never believe that society will become so vitiated 
and degenerate as to permit this cry to become practically 
articulate. If it does so, it will be the plague and epidemic of 
an age, which a purer sense of duty and a deeper religious 
growth will stamp out in the hanpier future. One can detect 
in the spirit and tendency from which this restless and 
unnatural demand arises, the animus and principle out of which 
every strife and rupture by which liomes are embittered 
spring. When people begin to rebel against nature the 
social law is violated, and anarchy steps in. And when 
woman ceases to be the woman of God's plan, the gende, 
trusting helper and companion of man, and coarsens into 
a political, debating, speech i lying amazon, then the white 
wings of the purest angel of human life will be folded, and the 
raven pinions of a race of Jezebels and viragos will blacken the 
world into a hell. We tried ro show, the other day, that the 
absurd airs and pretences which are sometimes assumed in our 
nurseries and kitchens, and which pass under the tide of 
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'• servant-galism," were not the result of education, but of a 
crude and imperfect education. And we believe the same thing 
may be said of this political craze on the part of certain so- 
called womea There's no earthly reason why a woman should 
not vote or sit in pailiament if she wishes to ; but there is a very 
strong reason why she should not wish to, and why she should 
scout the idea as a degradation. The flaring-up, for the time 
being, of this most nauseous and unwholesome agitation, is the 
sign of a half-education ; of a grand and noble influence only 
partially complete. There can be no philosophical, or even 
sentimental objection, that we know of, to our Girtons and 
collegiate facilities for ladies to become learned, though 
learned ladies are not as a rule, the most charming of their sex; 
but when this " higher education," as they call it, has worked 
out its " higher " results, it will have made the idea of political 
life and public self-exhibition as loathsome to every true woman's 
soul, as its incipient effect seems at present to make it fascinating 
to an hysterical and forbidding few. 

But, working-men, woman has her rights ; and we urge on 
you their loyal recognition. She is not to be treated like 
a doll; although it was the doll in the woman more than 
the duenna by which our hearts were won. But there is not 
too much fear of her being over-petted after a few years of 
struggling with a life of pinching to make ends meet. But 
the right of the workman's wife is to receive the whole of the 
workman's wage; and that man is a swindler who baulks 
himself at the public-house door while he knows that the 
mother of his children is fighting a hard battle to keep them 
fed, and clean, and tidy. Her right is to your protection and 
your love. And if she knows and feels that she possesses 
these, the question of home-rule will settle itself. There will 
be no clamouring for supremacy where there is a thorough 
mutual trust. We hear a great deal about the rights of man in 
these fulminating days ; but there is a good deal to be said 
about the duties of man. And although there is a sense in 
which it is a man's ri.;ht to be master in his own house ; if he 
is a true man, and understands the spirit of true mastery, he 
will hand over, as to its best and natural custodian, the home- 
sceptre to his wife, and feel that the home-rule which is thus 
wielded is the wisest and the best. But in delegating this 
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supremacy, do not hand over all its responsibilities while you 
keep all the privileges to yourself. That is a great fault among 
husbands. I must plead guilty of it myseff. If a piece of 
indulgence is to be granted to the children we like to be the 
dispensers ; but if discipline or restraint is needed, we say " go 
to your mother." Now this ain't fair. Take your share of the 
nasty work of house-ruling as well as the other part 

But that home is ruled best which is ruled by sober precept 
and by wise example. With a sober, thrifty husband at its 
head, and a gentle and striving wife at his side, the result of 
the conjoint home-rule will be the obedience and happiness of 
the household. And with the Bible as the torch to light the 
path and the key to open out the vista of the future, you may 
live on in the strength of a mighty hope which separation, care, 
nor death itself shall ever shatter. 

Alongside of the table where the daily bread is given, let 
there ever be an altar around which the goodness of the Giver 
is acknowledged. When poor Tom Hood, the poet of the 
poor man's lyrics, saw his wife and two children sleeping in one 
chamber, his gentle soul sighed out these lines — 

" And has the earth lost its so spacious round. 
The sky its blue circumference above. 
That in this little chamber there is found 
Both earth and heaven — my universe of love ! 
All that my God can give me, or remove, 
Here sleeping, save myself, in mimic death. 
Sweet that in this small compass I behove 
To live their hving, and to breath their breath ! 
I almost wish that with one common sigh 
We might resign all worldly care and strife, 
And seek together that transcendent sky. 
Where Father, Mother, Children, Husband, Wife, 
Together pant in everlasting life!" 

With prayer in the house there shall be joy in the life ; a joy 
which the brunt of the hardest life-struggle cannot efiface, nor 
sharp privation altogether mar. Believe it, sons of toil, the 
struggle will be easier by the help of God invoked. And the 
life beside the earthly hearthstone shall expand at length into 
the unbroken dwelling place of the Great Home Ruler of the 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 



BREAD AND BUTTER. 



An Address delivered in the Town Holly Birmingham, on Sunday^ 

May 2yd, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



THIS is a practical subject ; and, as we have only once more 
to meet for these afternoon interviews, we ought to try to 
be very practical before we part It would be a pity if we did 
not turn our talks into something substantial ; and what can be 
more substantial than bread and butter? They say a poor man 
works for bread, while a rich man's lot is to get butter with his 
bread. But my observation of the rules of human character 
and conduct has taught me that most people lay in a large 
stock of butter that they may turn it into bread When a man 
has any particular end to serve he begins to pave his way by 
flattery. He begins with butter that he may get the bread. A 
candidate for parliamentary honours wants a seat. He sum- 
mons a crowd of people together in a town. If it is a crowd 
of working men he is ecstatic on the virtues of working men in 
general, and of the workers in that special line in particular. 
In Birmingham, of course, his beau ideal of an angel in fustian, 
or a seraph in shirt sleeves, is a nut and bolt maker, or a 
puddler, or a smith, or anything which he fancies comes nearest 
to the description of his audience. In Northampton his idolatry 
would be transferred to the knights of the awl and of the last, 
though it would not /asl any longer than the canvass, and would 
be a// forgotten when the poll was declared. But the saint of 
his adoration would be St Crispin. So long as he was amorv^ 
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the workmen in shoes, his soul would be with the solers of 
Bluchers and Wellingtons, but when he got among the big-wigs, 
he would stick to the " uppers." He would make the discovery 
that there was nothing like leather to develope the cardinal 
virtues, and nothing like a brad-awl to indicate penetration. 
If, being defeated amongst the lads of leather, he wooed an 
agricultural constituency, he would find his share of admiration 
in a ploughshare ; he would discover that a brad-awl after all 
was a bore^ and that spades were trumps. If he went to 
Manchester, he would "cotton" to the operatives of the 
loom ; and so on. Now there is no need for a man to go into 
ecstacies over a crowd of people, and tell them that they have 
a monopoly of all the virtues, and that wisdom will die with 
them ; and no man ever does it unless he has a purpose of his 
own to serve by it. All this is butter : or rather, that beautiful 
discovery of modern enterprise and ingenuity known as 
** butterine," or " bosh." Bosh it most undoubtedly is; but 
like shoddy, many a fortune has been made by it. When you 
were wooing the object of your devotions and seeking to decoy 
her to the Hymeneal shrine, you, doubtless, often called her an 
angel ; but you wouldn't have been nearly so anxious to marry 
her if she had been; you called her an angel because you knew 
she was a woman. ** I like that ere style of writin, Sammy," 
said the elder Mr. Weller to his amorous son, " because there 
aint any Wenuses and calling names in it ; wot*s the use o' 
callin a young woman a Wenus, or a angel, Sammy ? you might 
just as well call her a griffin, or a unicorn, or a king's arms at 
once, which is very well known to be a col-lection o' fabulous 
animals." But, with all deference to the high authority of Mr. 
Weller, sentiment goes further than sense in such cases, and a 
man calls a woman a Venus and an angel, and would be just as 
ready to call her a griffin and a unicorn if it would serve his 
turn, because he wants to call her wife, and he uses "butter" 
to lubricate the process. Half the experience of life consists 
of cadging in some form or other. The cadger goes his rounds 
and makes a call. Is it a town councillor upon whose cheese 
and bacon shop he has alighted ? He affects not to see the 
greasy apron on the ample representative of the "corporation;" 
but with his eyes rolled up heavenwards, or at least as far 
towards heaven as a grove of dangling Westphalia hams will 
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permit them to travel, his memory is haunted with recollections 
of the noble and patriotic sentiments of the cheese factor, as 
reported in the Daily Post^ upon the sewage question, and the 
bore of the gas-pipes in Rotton Park Ward. Such eloquence 
he had never read; such a scathing denunciation of the 
■extravagance of a three-inch pipe, and triumphant demon- 
stration of the sufficiency of two and a quarter, it would 
have baffled a Bacon to produce. The mention of Bacon 
draws attention to the flitches, so he diverts the strain. 
But it ends in a request that the patriotic burgess 
will sign a bill for him, or be surety for a debt of fifty pounds. 
His next call, perhaps, is on a parson. He has read all his 
printed discourses with ineffable delight ; he has " sat under " 
the reverend gentleman to the intense profit of his soul ; he is 
most anxious to ascertain his view of the "import" of a certain 
passage of scripture; and, by the way, he has a payment to meet 
which necessitates his immediately borrowing ten pounds, which 
he will refund, at an interest of fifty per cent, the week after 
next. In these and kindred instances, the butter comes before 
the bread, and is kept in stock with the view of accumulating 
the loaves and fishes. 

But in the less ideal, and more humdrum and practical walks 
of life and of experience, the bread comes first, and it is often 
all that does come, and even that in sadly stinted quantities. It 
is the pittance of hard labour, and the sweat of a weary brow 
wrung out to the tune 

" O God, that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! " 

It is in this hard work of bread-winning that we would offer 
a neighbourly word of sympathy. For even sympathy when it 
is real, is not to be despised. It is more substantial than it looks. 
I was walking up homeward from the railway station the other 
day ; it was very hot and dusty ; I was too hard up to stand a 
-cab ; the bread comes hard enough without the butter ; and 
their was no 'bus, which is usually the case when they are 
wanted. 'Busses are, like constables, always somewhere else, or 
ohoke full when most required. If two small boys are playing 
marbles, X47 is on the spot, truncheon in hand, to "run them 
in;" if two drunken navvies are fighting, or a conjugal 
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animal b thrashing the thing he calk his wife, dioe is a 
clear coast for the performance. And so, a tired man never 
found an omnibus jet when he wanted iL He win be 
overtaken by a dozen full ones, and meet twenty gomg die 
wrong way ; but he won't find one ready to his hand. Thus it was 
with me as I faced the weary length cMf Broad Street that dusty 
day, with my carpet bag heavy with the we^t c^ dirty linen, 
and my heart hea\ier with the sense of dirtier treatment. The 
way seemed endless, till at length a cheery fiiend oveitook me, 
and linked his arm in mine, and began to chat about a save of 
things, and I forgot that I was tired and ill-used, and found 
myself at my own doorstep almost by magic. So, sympathy is 
a helpful thing after alL It is a very scarce article in Birmii^' 
ham — at least I know I find it so ; trade is very slack in that 
department ; the market is glutted with firaud, and fickleness^ 
and misrepresentation ; but the stock of Sjrmpathy seems to 
have been sold out And yet I can't help fancying there are 
a good many who need it, and who would value it if they could 
only come across it And I want to offer mine as my donation 
of butter to help the hard-earned crust of the poor man down, 
that it may nourish his children and himj^^lf- 

For this struggle for life is hard. There is a difierence 
between the struggle of life, and the struggle /or life. The 
former b the strife after goodness, and finds its batdefield in 
moral camping-bounds, and wages its warfare with spiritual 
weapons. The latter is the bread and butter battl^ and its 
field is the crowded campus of competition, its armour is the 
muscle or the brain, and its blood the sweat of toiling brows. 
It is above our purpose now to ascend into the higher plane of 
struggling, save in so far as the one subdy touches the other, 
and the moral and material merge in one. There is a moral 
cause why the material battle b so hard; and therefore the 
best helps are moral helps which we can gather in the struggle. 
Hence there b more real and lasting help in true sympathy 
than in silver and gold. I may be poor and almost starvii^ 
and you may come and give me money, and give bread 
and butter to my children. It will be the sympathy of 
the action which will be most really hdpfiil, far more 
than the mone>' or the bread. For the money will soon 
be sx)ent, and the bread will soon be swallowed ; but 
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the sympathy, if I am a true man, and know how to 
appreciate it, lies at interest in my heart, and is a helpful force 
to me to rouse me to hope, and nerve, and action, to help my- 
self. It is the feeling that no one cares for us that breaks us 
down in the conflict A sign, however slight, that the burden of 
one's trial has been felt by another, brings us into a brotherhood 
which makes us brave. Have you never felt gloomy and de- 
pressed, with a hundred doubts and dreads which you can't 
translate or explain to yourself, and taken up a book in your 
capricious mood, and, running your eye carelessly over the page, 
found that the hero or the heroine of the fiction has been along 
exactly the same path ? When we thus find ourselves reflected 
in the conceptions and the fancies of another, we feel that there 
is a link between us and the unknown author of that page, and 
that he has given us something far more lasting and substantial 
than bread and butter, for he has given us the key to the shut 
door of our own dark heart by which we can open it to liberty 
and light Do not despise sympathy then, you who toil and 
who find the struggle hard. For my own part, I don't think I 
ever knew its value so much as I have learned to know it since 
I came to Birmingham ; for we never know the value of a thing 
until we are made to feel the want of it Until I came here, it 
had been my good fortune to have to struggle with my difficulties 
amidst friendly influences, and kindly conditions. Here it has 
been my lot to have difficulties ingeniously invented for me 
by those I had reckoned on as firiends, and flung across my 
path, in the hope that they may trip up and overthrow me. 
Why, I cannot imagine ; but so it is. Left to think and work 
and move utterly and desolately alone ; conscious of having 
done nothing, said nothing, and felt nothing, to warrant, 
and account for, this cold extrusion from that brotherly 
orbit in which alone warm hearts can work in any ministry 
of usefulness and life, and left almost without a hand to 
clasp in any confidence or trust outside the doorway of one's 
own house, I come to you, as one who knows, from the 
bitter experience of every day, what it is to want a friend, 
and to thirst for sympathy, v I can imagine a working man 
going to his daily task, content to take half a loaf rather than 
earn no bread and see his children hungry, beset and reviled 
by workmates who hs^ve resolved to strike for higher wage. 
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They laugh at him, they frown upon him, they threaten him ; 
but he bears it all and whistles lightly at his work. But one 
day he finds that his wheel is broken, his band is cut, his 
tool-chest ransacked. He thinks it hard lines ; but he repairs 
the mischief and works on, until, by the light of early morning, 
as he is rising for his hard bread and butter battle, to win the 
day's crust for his children, he sees his own brother rifling his 
tool-chest and rattening his implements. That blow does more 
to beat him than any other, and it takes the heart out of him 
to feel that a brother can do this, far more than the jeers and 
threatenings of a thousand union men on strike. He could 
have stood it from the outsiders, but this Cain-cut of a brother 
wounds deeply, if not mortally. " Had it been an enemy I 
could have borne it ; but mine own familiar friend — his knife 
is sharp, because his enmity is unnatural" AVhen the con- 
spirators whipped out their gleaming swords and pointed them 
at Caesar's heart, the conqueror did not quail, but fought right 
valiantly, until the eye of Brutus, his trusted friend, met his 
from among the savage group, and the dagger flashed in the 
hand he had so often clasped ; it was then, and not till then, he 
sank the soldier in the outraged man, and, with the pathos of 
the cry, " et tu Brute /" on his lip, accepted the murderous 
verdict of his betrayers, and sank beneath the dastard blows 
of traitorous friends, at the pedestal of the statue of an 
honest enemy. And so it is a hard thing to find the 
warm confidence of one's heart in the Christian honesty and 
personal friendship of men whom one has known for years, and 
whose names have been the synonyms of all that is firm in 
integrity and high in honour, coUeaguing in a plot whose 
baseness cannot be described, to cripple every hope of usefiil- 
ness and every effort after good. It is a hard thing to know 
that the quondam friends who are praying for blessings on 
Christian work, are doing all they can to paralyse one's own, 
and are sucking, like a horse-leech, at the very life of an 
enterprise they should be the foremost to support. It is hard 
to part upon the heartiest terms of friendship from a fellow- 
worker one day, and to meet him in a week with a scowl upon 
his face to perform a kind of penny-gaff" drama of disdain, and 
a harlequinade of hatred that would have been comical had it 
not been so sad. It is hard to write, and beg with all the 
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puzzled wistfulness of wonderment, and the passion of a 
wounded heart, for Christ's sake, that friendship may not be 
disturbed, but find that the appeal has struck against a stone 
instead of on a brother's breast It is hard to know that this is 
part of a crafty and unaccountable scheme of detriment and 
injury, and is the result of a fear of unscrupulous allies which 
overrides the claims of private constancy. Yet all this experi- 
ence, and ten times more to give it bitterness and poison, has 
been mine, and makes my sympathy sincere with the wronged, 
the plundered, and misused, who are fighting against odds, and 
struggling alone. I only wish I could give you as much help 
in your fight for bread and butter, as enemies with masks upon 
their faces are giving opposition to me in mine to obtain a 
footing here for an honest ministry. But, as I anticipate 
parting from the kindly audiences which have greeted me for 
twenty Sabbath afternoons, for an indefinite time after our 
next week's interview, I become more eagerly desirous to say 
something, and to say it in a way that shall create and 
strengthen a bond of genuine sympathy, not only between 
me and you, but between my cloth and yours. There are 
scores of ministers in this town who feel that sympathy 
more genuinely than I, who could express it more powerfully, 
and show it more substantially. You will find them amongst 
all sects. In the garb of the Catholic, in the cloth of the 
Ritualist, and in the simpler habiliments of humbler denomina- 
tions. But I should feel that I had done something towards 
a dearly cherished purpose, and a fondled hope and strong 
endeavour, if I had done anything, however little, to the 
breaking down of the barrier of mistrust that working men too 
often build between themselves and the clerical band. It is a 
mistake that our lives are easy and devoid of struggle, and that 
therefore, we can have no sympathy with you. Very often it 
is a struggle for bread and butter, and we have to work as hard, 
or harder, than the most overtasked among you for it. There 
is many a working man in Birmingham who carries his tea in a 
can, and his dinner in a pocket handkerchief, and who wears 
his rough cap and fustian jacket, who would be very sorry to 
change places with the temporal lot of many of his black-coated 
neighbours, whom he calls lazy parsons, because he knows 
nothing at all about it He would find that he had made a 
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bad exchange, and got a lower wage, a rougher fare, and harder 
work to do. And if the lazy parson were to exchange the 
contents of his breakfast and dinner table for the contents of 
your can and pockethandkerchief, he would find that for once 
he was feasting with a Lord Mayor in comparison with the 
common aspect of his daily bread. Take the entire band of 
the lazy parsons whom you affect to despise, and whom so 
often you coarsely and ignorantly abuse, and you will find 
their privations rougher, their work harder, their pay smaller, 
and their lot coarser than your own. Even on the score of 
experience in the brunt of the bread and butter battie the 
parsons can sympathise with you. And as for other and 
graver anxieties, their experimental schoolmaster is a far sterner 
disciplinarian than yours. They are the toys and puppets of 
chances far more fickle and more fatal than any which drift 
you up and down upon the stream. A mistaken confidence 
upon their part is next door to social ruination. They are 
supposed to have to deal in their associations with men whose 
word is their bond, and to forego all those binding agreements 
by which you are able to cement your undertakings. They 
calculate upon coming amongst people whose professions place 
them beyond the suspicion of little and mean and equivocal 
actions; and they very often reckon without their host when 
they rely upon honour and integrity, and find that in entering 
the house of prayer they had to fight their way through a den of 
thieves. They discover that an open and ingenuous reliance 
upon character and uprightness among men who are supposed 
to stand high in social and religious life is trusting to a rope of 
sand. And they find the very hands which they hoped to clasp 
in friendship, engaged in subtly cutting away every source and 
prop on which they have depended. What is it to these men 
that our children may be straitened or hungry or starved? 
They will give gushing addresses to Sunday Schools, and lift up 
their hands in supplication, and then pass resolutions at com- 
mittees, by which barbarous injustice is done, and wives* hearts 
are broken, and children's bread and butter is taken away. 
You will say this is a queer recommendation of churches if you 
want to get working men to join them. I never was so anxious 
to induce working people to come into our churches as I am 
now ; as much for the sake of the churches themselves, as for 
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the working people. Come amongst us vdth. a little sense of 
justice and honesty and humanity, which has not been sat upon 
by committees till it is flattened out of existence, or petrified by 
lawyers and trustees till all heart is turned to stone. But what 
I want you to see is that there is a bond of sympathy between 
ministers and working people; that while you have to bear 
burdens on your backs, we have to bear them on our 
hearts, and that we ought to come together as man to 
man, and not keep apart as belonging to different sets or 
orders. The blame of this isolation lies more with you 
than with us. You allow yourselves to be prejudiced by men 
who trade upon their own hatred of all that is sacred and 
religious, and accept their burlesques and caricatures of men 
they do not know or understand as sketches from the life. I 
never hear an infidel get more eloquent than when he begins 
to rail against the parsons. They are lazy, self-seeking, sancti- 
monious, hypocritical ; harpies who prey upon the superstitions 
of silly women, and try to frighten you into their little Bethels 
with a painted bogey of hell-fire. I have heard this kind of 
thing over and over again from men who know, while they 
fulminate, that they are leading you by a lie. And many of 
you have heard it over and over again till you have learned to 
take it upon trust. But give the parsons as fair a trial as you 
give their traduccrs, and you will change your opinion. You'll 
find humbugs amongst us here and there ; some men who do 
not understand their duty ; some who, understanding it, dare 
not do it for fear of their deacons, or churchwardens, or bishops, 
or committees ; some who have read their Bibles through an 
Augustinian glare, and so Calvin ized the promises as to snatch 
from them all fragrance, save the reek of brimstone, and blotted 
out God's rainbow behind the thunder-clouds of man's super- 
stition. But these are the exceptions. You will find that from the 
pulpits and the teaching of the majority the smile of Fatherhood 
is beaming to invite, and not the scowl of vengeance darkling to 
repel. If it is not a question of bread and butter, it is a 
question of bread ; not of bieaid'Seekin^, but of bread-giving ; of 
breaking the bread of life to all who hunger after it. Now, I 
might run upon the old lines, and tell you the old rules. I 
might warn you against those vices by which you are so liable 
to baulk yourselves and your families of your bread and 
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butter. And I might urge you to that sobriety, and self- 
denial, and industry, and thrift, and forbearance * by which 
the store is multiplied. But, in prospect of so speedy 
a separation from the audiences which I have met with so 
much pleasure, and who have received me with so much kind- 
ness, I want to try to bring out what is even still nearer to my 
heart than this. I have endeavoured to consult the interest 
and feeling of the kind of audience I have sought to gather, by 
the exclusion of every element of formal or stereotjrped devotion. 
I have kept my prayers bottled up in my own bosom, instead 
of uncorking them before you ; and in keeping faithiiil to the 
promise which I gave at first in this respect, I have incurred 
the wrath and objurgation of not a few of my own people. But 
I have never concealed from you that my strongest desire has 
been to break down prejudice against preachers, that there may 
be a stronger disposition to receive the gospel that they preach 
I should deem it a great thing ; a thing well worth the labour 
and the strain, as well as the obloquy, which these addresses 
have brought upon me, if I could know that through them a 
drunkard had been made sober, a wife and child less hungry, 
or a fireside more. bright It would be something to know that 
a kiss had fallen where a blow had once been dealt, and a smile 
had played where once a scowl had gathered. It would be a 
joy worth working for to feel that a workman's wage had found 
its way unpilfered to a wife's safe custody, undocked by drink, 
and sweetened by affection. It would be a golden recompense 
to believe that a child was nestling safely in a father's arms who 
once flew from them as from pain and bruises. It would be a 
fair delight to know that love of liberty was made real by 
loyalty, and that the lesson had been learned which can 
distinguish between revolution and reform. But it would 
be a crown of amaranthine freshness to snatch out of this 
effort, and an " exceeding great reward, beside which all else 
were little worth," to know that, over and above all this, a hunger 
for the bread of life had fastened on the appetite of the soul, a 
craving after Christ had seized upon the spirit, and found its 
satisfaction, not in the freedom which new laws of human 
making can ensure, but in the liberty wherewith Christ can set 
us free ; not in the love which gives up its treasures at the 
grave, but which holds them for ever through Him who gives 
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them immortality ; not in the bread which is purchased by the 
sweat of our own brow, but by the blood of the world's 
Redeemer ; not in the food which satiates the body's hunger, 
but in that with which the Lamb who is in the midst of the 
throne doth feed us. May you and I know what it is to 
need and find that liberty, that love, that food ; and then we 
shall be free indeed, we shall be fond indeed, we shall be 
fed indeed ; because it shall be Christ who frees, who fondles^ 
and who feeds. 



OUT TO GRASS. 



An Address to Working People, in the Birmingham Town Hall, on 

Sunday, May 30/A, 1880. 



BY ARTHUR MURSELL. 



I WAS puzzled for a title to my last lecture, notwithstanding 
the kind assistance rendered me by a lunatic who spoiled 
a post-card with some experimental suggestions in that line the 
other day, and who deprecated my humble attempts to talk to 
my fellow townsmen because there is no mention to be found 
of any precisely similar mode of proceeding in the Acts of the 
Apostles. I am not at all sure that the apostles wrote on post- 
cards, but that is no reason why my lunatic correspondent and 
the Prime Minister should not do so. If I had been an apostle 
in apostolic times, I might have lived, spoken, dressed, eaten, 
and drunk, and acted generally, very differently. Had the 
apostles lived in our time they might have canvassed for the 
Liberals at an election, scribbled on post-cards, or even lectured 
on edged-tools m the Town Hall. My first idea for a concluding 
topic was " drop the curtain," only I reflected what a scope 
this would afford to the post-card mongers to accuse us of 
having been acting a play or a farce instead of aiming at a 
genuine mark ; so I gave it up. I fear, however, the substitution 
of " Out to grass " will not save us from the pungent wit of 
gratuitous and anonymous maligners, but rather form an ad- 
mirable opening for their Junius-like satire. " Out to grass ! " 
How thoroughly suggestive of a spavined horse who is unfit 
even for a Birmingham cab, and who awaits in some convenient 
field the knacker's knife ; or the final bray of even a less noble 
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animal, ere passing to the land where costermongers cease from 
cudgelling, and the donkeys are at rest ! Well, no matter; yoa 
are welcome to the idea. I throw it out in a crude form for 
improvement by the many friends who have my welfare at heart, 
and who ha^e taken in hand the work of ray training or anni- 
hilation, as the case may be. My own object in retiring under 
this bucolic simile is that I may use it to convey my thanks to 
my many hearers and still more numerous readers, for all their 
kindness, and wi>h them a very pleasant summer's recreation. 
As Kip Van Winkle used to say, " Here's your very good 
healths, and your family's, and may you live long and prosper." 
So, as the skies of May are mellowing into June, and green 
fields, ev n on a Sunday afternoon, present stronger attractions 
than Town Hall gatherings, I would pledge you in a bumper of 
goodwill, and wish you and your children much delight among 
the daisies, matiy a dance amidst the dandelions, many a bask 
amongst the buttercups, and capers midst the cowslips, as we 
turn our backs upon the dusty town, and setting our iJaces 
towards the country, with its pure streams, its waving foliage, 
and green fields, together change our study, and turn "out to 
grass." For there is no doubt we may study, and study pro- 
foundly and to (ieep profit, among the country lanes and fidds, 
Tnere is as much true philosophy as fanciful poetry in Shaks- 
pere's conceit about 

" Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

May those tongues speak to you of earthly and of heavenly 
love, as, with your children sporting round you, they whisper in 
the sweet low voice of summer winds. May the books which 
those bro jks unfold be less "dry" than tomes of the philosophers; 
and the sermons which flash from the flintiest of the stonesi have 
more ot the hre of love, and less of hell and brimstone, than die 
theology ot such pulpits as scare the workman from their ministry. 
For my own part, 1 should like to make the ministry of the grass 
my own ministry, and feel that in turning away from me and 
my wor-is, and rambling into the fields, you are transferring 
your vNor^i.ip to a worthier temple, and taking instruction from 
a better v«jice. If our speech has hinted of Providence and 
Gcd, Liic ^rass speaks with its every springing blade the same 
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theme to all who have ears to hear. But that kind of talk is 
sentimental, and I am told Birmingham doesn't like sentiment 
Now I do : and 1 can't see much charm in life or interest in 
communion without sentiment. But to talk about flowers and 
bowers and sunny hours is called weak and wanting in robust- 
ness. Well, to my thinking, it isn't half so weak, and certainly 
not half so wicked, as raving without rhyme or reason against 
responsible men who do their best "according to their lights," 
as people say, to serve their country and their fellow-men. I 
never could see what there was to be ashamed of in a little 
sentiment, or even a little sentimentality if you like. There are 
thousands of people who would be intensely annoyed if anyone 
else should catch them with a tear in their eye. They are not 
ashamed to be found with an oath upon their lips ; but to be 
caught with the cheek wet with the tear of an honest grief, a 
true regret, or a tender thought, would make them blush crimson. 
Well, we don't quarrel with people who do their best to conceal 
their " moments of weakness," as they would call them. We 
rather admire the man who pulls himself up in the middle of a 
big sigh, because he finds some one is listening or looking on, 
and turns it off into a whistle, or begins to sing a comic song. 
But we should have a very low idea of the man who never has 
such moments, even though he does dislike to parade theno. 
Don't pretend there is no sentiment about you, for there is ; 
and it is wise and right to keep heart and mind open to all that 
would stimulate or excite it And you will meet these influences 
mostly in your hours of rest and recreation. Seintiment will find 
its food in the green fields, and it will hear its voices from the 
lips of the flowers, and the throats of the birds ; and what we 
mean by our present reference to these things is just to urge you 
to give them full play. Don't close your eyes to them when 
you are out on summer strolls and rambles, or stop your ears 
against their voices under the impression that sentiment is weak 
or unmanly ; but let the birds sing to you, and the blossoms 
coax you, and the breezes fan you, and all nature move you, 
till she seems to hold you captive in her arms. Depend upon 
it her whispers will be pure, and her lessons noble. She will 
have something to say to you quite as eloquent, and quite as 
important as any Cabinet Minister ; she will teach you more in 
an hour if you have ears to hear, than you would learn by 
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shooting at a hundred 'down's meetings^; and the flower at 
yoor feet, or the cloud over your head, the sunset crimson on 
the west, or the moonlight silvering on the stream, will have a 
" tip " as valuable to him who listens, as that which bids yoa 
back ^' Bend Or to win, or Robert die Devil for a place" in 
the Derby. For my part I am glad the winner of the Derby is 
Sir William Harcourt, and I rejoice that he has had sudi an 
easy walk over. But if Birmingham doesn't hke sentiment, so 
much the worse for Birmingham, worse for its wisdom, worse 
for its morals, worse for its happiness ; for sentiment is the salt 
of all noble life. 

Our topic is su^estive of rest and holiday; and in diis 
connection I should like to venture a word. Perhaps some 
present may recollect a fanciful description which was given by 
some writer who found it more convenient to draw upon hK 
imagination for his facts, than to take those facts as he tbond 
them, of these Sunday afternoon meetings of ours ; in whidi be 
stated that the great majority of our assemblies consisted of 
boys between fourteen and eighteen years old. Well, we are 
not bound to contradict that ; I ho|>e you will not dean me 
personal if I say you are rather old looking for your age as a 
rule, because personalities are growing fashionable nowadays. 
If Birmingham doesn't )ike sentiment, she is at least supposed 
to like personality by those who cater for her intellectual and 
political instruction. A kind and friendly critic has, I am tc^ 
recently sketched my humble likeness as suggesting the 
characteristics of a Spanish consul and an English detective. 
I don't know that I ever saw a Spanish consul ; but there is 
something rather imposing in the idea, which inclines me to 
look up the Birmingham Directory to see if there is a Spanish 
tailor in the town who could rig me out in a r^nlar Don 
Alfonso suit, that I might better support the character. As to 
the English detective side of the picture, I do not at all object 
to that either, as detectives are a very shrewd and intelligent set 
of men as a rule. I only wish I was a detective with an 
unlimited licence to lock up all the scoundrels I know in 
Birmingham. I know more than one wearer of highly respect- 
able broad-cloth who would not see New Street, or taste roast 
beef for a good while to come. But as I can't aspire to the 
consul business, let me try to play the detective for a little to 
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my juvenile audience of boys between fifteen and twenty. 
There may be a few older boys to whom what I want to say 
may apply, but there isn't so much hope of its penetrating their 
hard and sentiment-hating crust, or touching their conscience. 
I used to know personally a good many detectives, and I have 
spent some of the most sadly and practically instructive hours 
of my life in their company. Trained to the observance of 
crime both in its germ and in its growth, in its beginnings and 
in its developments, the detective can speak with some 
authority. And I have been assured, as the result of this 
training and experience, that a startlingly large proportion of 
the crime which lands young lads in prison and brings them 
to disgrace, is learned between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
and that it is learned by the habit of betting and wagering small 
sums of money. There seems to be a terrible uniformity about 
the curriculum of crime, and the system of degenerate education 
which leads to it The two great highways of which the 
dungeon, the galleys, and the gallows are the terminus, are Drink 
and Gambling. These two factors in fraud play into each other's 
hands sometimes ; but often they work alone. But they mark the 
first milestone on the downhill path of misery and disgrace. 
As surely as the child learns first its letters, and then to spell 
syllables and words in learning to read ; so surely are the first 
elements of vice contracted over the glass or the gaming table. 
This growing habit of betting is sapping all the beauty, poetry, 
and health out of our best and purest recreations. There was 
a time when only the dice and the card pack were stained with 
this impurity. But now it extends to the billiard cue, to the 
dominoes, the chess-board and the draught-table within doors ; 
and to the race-horse, the gun, the oar, the bat, the bowls, the 
skittles, and even the lawn-tennis ball upon the green. An old 
woman can't sit down to a quiet rubber of whist, but she must 
play for " sixpenny points " to give it piquancy to her skinny 
souL A young man cannot attempt a break at that beautiful 
game of billiards, but money must change hands over the game 
itself, and over a dozen minor points during its course. There's 
hardly a shop or office in our towns where clerks with small 
salaries, will not be found following in the wake of reckless, worth- 
less, useless spendthrifts called noblemen, and setting up their 
little sweepstakes or trying to " make a book " upon the "Derby," 
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or the " Oaks," or the " Guineas," or the " Leger " or the 
" Welter Plate," or the " Chester Cup " on the Roodee, or some 
other event upon " the turf. " Nothing is called " sport " now 
unless some one is swindled over it, and ruin brought upon the 
reckless. People used to leave business to get upon the grass 
for health and recreation. But now they take business with 
them everywhere. I'hose two lads are going to spend the 
Saturday or Sunday afternoon in the country fields and lanes 
to get rid of the close influence of the workshop ? Not a bit of 
it They are carrying the workshop with them. There is not a 
pocket in their velveteen coats but what is stuffed with pigeons, 
and when they get to a particular gate post, they will be ^ying 
them up into the air, and staking far more money than they can 
honestly lose or gain as to which flies home the fastest That 
band of gentlemen who call themselves " amateurs " have come 
all the way from Australia to show the proficiency of Colonial 
Cricket ? Not a bit of it. It is a squabble for " gate money ;" 
cash first, and cricket anywhere. Young men, and old ones 
too for that matter; if you can't look at a game, a cricket match, a 
boat-race, without incurring " debts of honour" (save the mark!) 
over it, you had better shut yourself up in your shop, or office, 
forge, or factory, till you sicken to death over an honest task, 
than cheat your neighbour and yourself to worse than death 
over a knavish game. I suppose it is insulting the robust 
understandings of Birmingham young men who despise " sen- 
timent," to speak of such toys as mothers' hearts, or such trifles 
as mothers' prayers; but I tell you I never saw. despair until I 
saw it in a mother's face whose boy was led to crime and to 
disgrace by gaming. I have seen young eyes rain their hot 
tears on a dead baby's face, and watched the heartbreak of the 
backward glance towards a husband's grave cast by a widow, as 
the thud of the clod upon the coffin told her of loneliness and 
desolation. I have heard the cry of " Mother ! Mother ! " wail 
from the orphan's lips, to whom that mother shall not answer 
with the kiss or the caress. I have seen strong men read tales 
of war and shipwreck which have told of fortunes foundered, of 
brothers butchered, and of dear ones drowned; and there has been 
grief intense and awful in the look and in the voice. But flashing 
on the hottest tear has been a spark of hope, and on the film 
which floats before the eye a rainbow has arisen. It was not 
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till I saw the cold, blank, distant, tearless, far-off look upon the 
face of a mother whose son had gambled and then fallen into 
a crime which brought shame upon her house, that I ever saw a 
look of real despair. Death ! She could have buried him, dear 
as he WIS, because she knew of One who would have raised him 
incorrupt I l>le But there seemed no Lethe in which to drown the 
deep damnation of this shame. By the blood of broken hearts, 
and the dust of ruined homes, boys, lads, young men, don't 
gamble ! If any one asks you to stake pence or shillings, have 
the manhood and the pluck to say ** I never bet" It is not 
my warninj you should heed. It comes from a hundred hearts 
in agony untold in Birmingham to-day. It comes from iron- 
grated cells where bright-eyed lads are sick for want of liberty, 
and sicker still for want of character retrieved. It comes from 
every home and school where altars kindle and where Bibles 
teach, it comes with a father's blessing and a sister's last 
good night ; " my son, my brother, when gamblers entice thee 
consent thou not." This betting mania is a fever belched from 
hell. 1 1 is the subtlest web which Satan ever spins for childish 
feet Thin as a gossamer it shines among the grass like the 
webs of insects in a summer's sunset Jt beads itself with 
promises, like those webs when the dew-drops flash on them 
like pearls ; promises of short cuts to wealth, and dignity, and 
competence. But the web thickens to a rope, a cable, which 
shall immesh the feet till they trip and tumble in captivity, and 
poverty, and shame; nor shall they find retreat, escape, or 
liberty, till they "take hold on hell, going down to the chambers 
of death. " 

I hope that during the ensuing summer months you will go 
out to Lrass many times, and very enjoyably, in the sense of 
country rami les, where not only yourselves but your wives and 
children will obtain happiness and health ; but I cannot but feel 
at the same time that it were a kinder desire of a mother for 
her son that he should rest beneath the turf in early death, than 
go upon the turf to blight his soul amidst the debasing knaveries 
of betting speculation. 

It is r St, not restlessness that holidays should bring with 
them ; but there will be little rest accruing from the holiday 
which embarks on risks by which hard earned money is staked 
and squandered. The sparkle of a child's clear eye as it looks 
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into a father's face should act as a warning against this Tuinous 
vortex. If you lose your venture you go far to starve that 
child ; if you win, you starve another man's child ; so that in 
either case, the offspring which should thrive on honest woik, 
are either starved by folly or fed by fraud. 

Rest is a wide word. It touches body, mind, and spirit It 
is possible for a man to lie in bed with his body in complete 
repose, without an ache or pain in any limb or muscle, and yet 
not be at rest, because a burden is on his mind, or a weight at 
his conscience or his heart makes rest impossible. And a man 
may be hard at work bending his back under big burthens, 
sweating at the anvil, the workshop, or the forge, with every 
pore a fountain of excited effort, and yet whistle amidst the 
grime and strain, because " his bosom's lord sits lightly on its 
throne ; " and he shall lay those aching bones and that weary 
head upon an unwakeful pillow, because 

" Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose." 

So, if you go into the fields for the rest which change of scene 
brings with it, you will only obtain it in proportion as you carry 
with you an easy mind. If that mind is harassed by ail sorts 
of cares concerning debts and liabilities, and on the rack lest 
something should happen to a race-horse between now and next 
week, there will be little rest to be got out of the change. It is 
an illustration used by almost every speaker who wants to 
depict the troubles of an unrestful mind, but, like most hack- 
neyed things, it is a good one ; but there was a tyrant of old who 
was in the habit of lashing the living body of any one he wished 
to punish to the dead body of another man, and thus leave the 
activities of the living to be fettered by the weight and stifled 
by the corruption of the dead. This illustrates the case of a 
man who can't get rid of the heavy burdens of the heart and 
conscience. The sunshine cannot smile it away, the green 
field can find no burial place for it, and Nature in her fairest 
charm can raise no talisman to lay the ghost When Eugene 
Aram paced the daisied cricket ground and watched the boys, 
and heard tlieir jocund laughter, there was no spell in all die 
sportive scene to lift the incubus he carried from his spouL 
Murder was on his mind, and its stain glared before him in the 
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red sunset, and he rushed off to the spot where he had buried 
his "rictim, but the evening wind had been an avenger, and 
blown away the heaps of leaves under which he had sought to 
hide its stare, leaving the glassy eyes to greet him with their 
wide open mockery. Down in the stagnant pool he hurled it, 
and went back to press his fevered pillow, and spent the night 
witii eyes as wakeful as that corpse's glare ; and stealing back 
to the grim spot next day he found another avenger in the 
blazing sun, which had drunk up the water and left the grinning 
skull Wgh and dry to meet its murderer. A troubled conscience 
is the bane of rest, and nothing bnt repentance can appease it. 
The sources which are pleasure to the mind pure and unbur- 
dened, are but aggravations to the anxious or the guilty. A 
baby's hand can smooth away the common cares of life, if a 
father's heart beats in answer to the pressure; but it only 
irritates the fretting soul if a gamester's worry gnaws like 
a worm beneath the surface. It is bad enough for the rich ; 
but the betting fever to the poor is a mortal malady. It kills 
out hope, and character, and honour. Ancestral acres have 
been mortgaged ; lordly trees beneath whose gothic avenues a 
noble ancestry has walked and meditated, have been felled or 
tdighted ; ruin and shame have fallen on proud houses ; and 
ducal coronets have been rolled in mire, through the taint of 
gambling. But against this mania of belted fools, this epidemic 
of patrician plungers, we may rail in vain. But surely it ought 
not to be hopeless to turn to the poor man while he keeps his 
senses, and try to strike out of his hand the knife of suicide. It 
is foul all round. It is as bad or worse for the man that wins 
than for the man that loses. If you lose, your wife is sad, your 
child is hungry, your pantry empty ; if you win, some one else's 
home is desolate, another mother's child is calling out lor bread 
in vain; and as you are pocketing your winnings you are 
pocketing an infant's daily bread. But I forgot ; I must ask 
pardon. Birmingham doesn't believe in sentiment. It only 
believes in republicanism, atheism, and false trusteeism. Let 
me apologise. Some men would deem it worse to win than 
lose if another was made hungry ; but these, of course, are 
fools ; you are too shrewd for that amidst the hard ware and 
hard practice. Who cares for any one else's child, or any one 
else's rights ? Radical Birmingham and Christian Birmingham 
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looks after No. i ; that is the nobility of independence. That 
man is weaL Shove him to the wall. He trusted in your 
honour. More fool he. Let him learn by experience. He's 
ruined, he's down on his luck. Knock him down and kick 
him. Rob him; suck his blood, and then go to a "town's 
meeting " and shout for liberty, and to an " evangelistic service,* 
and pray " Thy kingdom come." Would that we could fii^ 
the manhood and the heart of which we hear so much but find 
so little; the honesty, the robustness, the nobility so loudly 
boasted but so basely burked ! Don't laugh at me, as I speak 
my farewell word to you. Well, laugh 2X me zs much as you 
will, but don't laugh at what I say. It is the motto of the 
teaching and the moral of the life of that Christ whose sacred 
name you have sometimes greeted with a sneer, carped at in 
unsigned letters full of coward ribaldry, and derided by exclama- 
tion and abuse ; it is the lesson which He wrote in miracle and 
sealed with blood, and I leave it with you, with His dying love ; 
"Love thy neighbour as thyself." "Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also so to them." 

Now, a word of thanks, and then, farewell. During these 
twenty-two weeks that you have let me speak to you, I have 
not been fortunate enough to avoid giving offence to some, nor 
have I been always careful to avoid it But I am sorry if it has 
been given wantonly or without warrant, and I would ask to be 
forgiven, and to be credited at least with a good motive. I 
have been written to for finding fault with ritualism and have 
been called a rationalist. I have been written to for being a 
Baptist, and called a ritualist I have been written to for hold- 
ing special views, and called a bigot I have been written te 
for making light of special views, and called an infideL I have 
been called a revolutionist because I am not a Tory, and a 
Tory because I am not a regicide. Well ; no matter. What is 
more to my purpose is that I have been told from many sources 
that these poor appeals have often hit their mark ; and that men 
are gentler, women happier, and homes more united. If, as a 
neighbour, I could raise a flame of helpful sympathy ; if, as a 
preacher, I could weaken the stiff wall which keeps the work- 
man from the Church, and make the name and ministry of 
Christ more sweet and more familiar; if, as a politician I 
could mingle patriotic loyalty with professed love of liberty ; i^ 
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as a man, I could help a wife or child from cruel or unsober 
sires, or shame a slattern into braver duty to a thrifty bread- 
winner in his cottage home ; and if, as a Christian, I could 
open the light and glory of the Christian hope before eyes which 
have never greeted it with wistful strain, and hearts which have 
mot longed for it as the key and secret of all real and restful 
Hfe ; then it will be well indeed that we have met ; and we shall 
part after good and faithful work And whether we ever meet 
again or no ; as we turn " out to grass," it will not be to wander 
aimlessly and without hope, but into green pastures and beside 
still waters. 

For myself I only ask you to think as kindly as you can of 

me, as of one who at least meant well, and dealt honestly by an 

konest purpose ; and accept it as the parting word of a neighbour 

^ who would fain be accepted as a friend, as I reluctandy and 

cordially say " Farewell." 



John Heywood, Exceluor Printinsr and Stationery Works, Hulme Hall Road, 

Manchester 



ONCE AGAIN. 



WE often hear upon the drill-ground, in the hoarse tones of 
the commander, after the men have been going through 
many and complex evolutions, the words, " As you were ; " and 
as I look round upon this scene, so familiar, and yet removed 
by such a lapse of years, this sea of faces, and this well-known 
hall, it seems as if that word had been spoken to us, and we 
had fallen back into a former attitude after passing through 
many movements. But, though there may be many of the old 
ears listening to the old voice, and the hearts and memories of 
former times may be more or less stirred by the re-setting of a 
familiar scene, we are not as we were. It is the same hall, 
but not the same audience. How many of the old thousands 
whom we used to greet have passed away ? How many of 
their names are marked on gravestones? "As you were!" 
It cannot be. You may sit where you did when you used to 
come here in the bygone tihie ; I may stand on the same spot 
where I stood nineteen years ago and made my first appeal to 
the masses of this great city; but we are not as we were. 
Thinned hairs and thickened bodies tell their tale ; grey locks 
and wrinkled faces write their sentence; and the experience 
and the changes of the years crowd up to remind us that we 
are not as we were. Let us hope that we are wiser and better 
than we were. Mr. Weller sajrs, "Width and wisdom go 
together," in which case we ought to be wiser. At least, 
however, I am unchanged in one thing; I am right glad to 
meet you. 



If we are not wiser it is not for the want of many lessons to 
make us so. And, as we have not long to be together this 
afternoon, we shall best employ our time in trying to gather up 
those lessons, and ascertaining how far we have profited by 
them. 

And yet the thought of the changes that have filled up the 
interval will come back upon us. I could not help being struck 
by it when I entered Manchester the other day and began to 
thread its streets. Although they were still familiar enough to 
remind me of my old home, and its dear and tender memories, 
there were changes enough to make me feel that time had not 
been standing still. When I got out at the station there was a 
boy in red who wanted to black my boots ; formerly there used 
to be printers' devils who wanted to black one's reputation. 
Market Street wore a good deal of the old expression, but the 
new Exchange started up at the far end to remind me that, 
despite absconding defaulters, there was some business doing 
in Manchester even stilL I looked for the site of my old 
greengrocery shop, but Smithy Door had vanished, and the 
germ of a new palace seemed to be rising on the ruins of the 
black old stalls. When I saw the fine vista of the new Deans- 
gate, marking where the ploughshare of improvement had cut 
down the old rookeries, I grew proud of Manchester ; when I 
looked up at the cluster of towers and rich masonry marking 
your grand Town Hall, I grew prouder of it still ; when the 
'bus took me past Owen's College, close to the very spot where 
I used to buy my rasher of breakfast bacon on the Oxford 
Road, my pride swelled higher ; but I was proudest of all when 
I beheld the buskins of Cromwell, sturdy and bold, in bronze, 
right before the Cathedral Steps, and called to mind that once 
again within the British House of Parliament the names of 
Manchester and Bright were linked together. 

And these are not the only things which have been changing. 
All change is not change for the better ; it is not all improve- 
ment. While Manchester has been changing, Manchester men 
have been changing too. Certainly the city has improved; 
how about the citizens ? The ballot-box at the last election 
would seem to show that they were coming back to their poli- 
ti'cal senses, which they seemed to have lost since the victories 



of the League gave its name to this Free Trade Hall. But it 
docs not seem to have all been healthy growth. . For instance, 
we used to talk to "working men;" and the name was 
thought an honour rather than a shame. But we don't pre- 
sume to talk of working men now. The race is well-nigh 
extinct. The honest workman of twenty years ago who gloried 
in his toil, and crowned himself with his brown paper cap as 
the "king of two hands," has merged his individuality in 
societies, and has become " amalgamated." A big wage and 
little work is the password of the day. The bigger the wage 
the better ; but don't let us lose the independent self-respect, 
which tries to give a manly quid pro quo for it. If we were to 
venture to express the fear that the days of valiant toil were 
passing, there would be an article in the " Drone-hive^^ or the 
" Wasp" or the " Gadfly ^^ to say that the days of blatant lying 
are come in, and that it is time for amalgamated Britons to 
rally in their thousands to "fillip the nose" or "pinch the ears" 
of him who dares asperse their most heroic order. But we like 
to tell the truth under any label, and if it should be labelled 
" blatant lying," it will not change the mixture in the bottle. 
They tell us " union is strength." It did not prove so in the 
case of that row of six palatial tenements erected under the 
rules of the amalgamated stucco-mixers, where you could hear 
in No. I the whooping-cough in No. 6, and the man with the 
asthma in No. 3 poked his finger through the concrete wall to 
see if No. 4 was sober, and the first-floor lodger in No. 2 could 
hear the thumping of the housemaid's heart against her corset, 
when Policeman X went past at the witching time of supper. 
Union may be strength in men, but not in bricks and mortar, 
especially when the bricks are of the fewest, and the mortar oif 
the consistency of the regulation gruel of the Guardians of the 
Poor. But we begin to hope even this difliculty is righting 
itself by degrees, and with the spirit of patience and forbear- 
ance, along with the schoolmaster abroad, for the co-operation 
of capital and labour, ** there's a good time coming." 

But you and I never did quite agree upon these semi- 
political points, so we won't say any more about them. Still, 
I don't think it made us any the worse friends. We shouldn't 
have liked or trusted each other any the more if we had always 
waited to hear what everybody said, and smiled sweetly and 



said, "Just so," "I quite agree with you;" and then, when 
someone else said just the opposite, exclaimed, "Exactly; 
those are entirely my sentiments." Those people who are just 
walking echoes of the last voice they hear, and a kind of per- 
petual " ditto " to every sentiment which is expressed to them, 
cannot form any strong attachments or command much con- 
fidence. An honest Ishmael, who is always hitting out right 
and left, and lives on the give-and-take principle, is far more 
to be relied on, though a disputatious companion is not the 
sweetest of associates. Still, it is safer to come across a 
porcupine with his quills all out, than a sleek cat with venomous 
claws sheathed under a velvet skin. 

But I wonder whether there is anything we can agree about 
before we part. I have seen on door mats at the entrances of 
mansions the word " Salve," " Welcome,** cut into the pattern, 
so that the guest receives a kindly greeting even on the very 
threshold of the house. I seemed to read such a welcome as I 
crossed the doorway of this hall, and I read it again in your 
faces in spite of my unwelcome words. I assure you I say 
better things of Lancashire behind its back than I do before its 
face. When I lived here I found " soft sawder" was not much 
relished. But I had quite a fierce debate with an old Lancashire 
friend in London, the other day, about the different characteristics 
of a Lancashire and a London crowd. My friend had been to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, and we were computing 
that along the river banks in the four miles between Putney and 
Mortlake, on foot, in carriages, in steamers, on barges, on 
steeples, roofs, and scaffoldings, therp could not have been 
gathered less than a million or a million and a half of people. 
My companion expressed surprise that, amidst all that multitude^ 
he did not see one drunken man, and that courtesy, order, and 
good humour prevailed without a breach. He said that in 
Lancashire, roughness, intemperance, and bad language would 
have been the order of the day. I ventured to dispute this, 
and to say that Lancashire crowds were no worse than other 
crowds. I wonder which was right. It does not matter much 
that we should wait to decide that here or now. It is more 
to the purpose to notice that the one corrective for all vice, 
violence, and wrong, alike in Lancashire, in London, or else- 
where, is the same. 



My friend and successor at the little chapel in Grosvenor 
Street, where I preached ten years, and who preaches there with 
so much more fidelity, Mr. Davis, asked me, when he wrote 
about my coming to Manchester to-day, to give a "Gk)spel 
Address " in the Free Trade Hall in the afternoon, as well as 
preach for him morning and evening... I told him I didn't think 
I could do that. I would give an **^ address" if he liked, but 
not a *' Gospel Address." I didn't quite like the expression ; 
thafs the truth, and preferred the simpler and less sacred 
sounding term. But for all that I did not mean to leave the 
gospel out. But the gospel is a bigger word in my vocabulary 
than would have been understood if it had been stuck up against 
the walls that I would give a " Gospel Address." The gospel 
covers a great deal of ground, and passes into cadences more 
varied than the monotone of the meeting-house. If Christ, 
who is the centre of the gospel, were to come and preach. He 
would be more various in the themes He touched and in the 
things He handled than we are in our common ministry. He 
would have a gospel of cleanliness for the cottage, of industry 
for the workshop, of sobriety for the leisure hour j a gospel of 
manliness for the husband, of gentleness for the wife, of patience 
for the parent, of duty for the child. He would have a special 
word to speak across the half-door of the shop, into the big 
warehouse, and amidst the buzz of the Exchange. He would 
have a precept for each walk and circumstance of life ; a flower to 
plant upon each desert, and an extra fragrance to express from 
every garden. He would come to exchange draughts with the 
rejoicing, to sweeten the cup of the weeping, and to empearl 
the web of the perplexed with the dews of His own breath. 
He would cause a daisy to bloom amongst the widow's weeds, 
and the perfume of a promise to fill the home of poverty. 
But His counsel would be that of sympathy and common 
sense. And this would make Him welcome to many who 
do not give a like welcome to those of us who pretend to 
preach the gospel. I sometimes fancy that one reason why 
so many working men don't care for our churches and 
chapels and modes of worship, is that they fancy we don't 
care for them. And the reason they fancy we don't care for 
them is that they do not find us making ourselves acquainted 
with their practical diflUculties, in the work or in the house; 
and with the doubts which darken their efforts to believe. 



They hear us dogmatising and insisting upon this and that, 
taking everything for granted, because we have either over- 
come the difficulties, or else never felt any. They find us 
raising heaven and earth to fill our churches, but they too often 
fail to find a fellow feeling with themselves. Our aims seem to 
centre upon a mere class and not upon the broad brotherhood 
of struggling men. It is but a section of the people who have 
any taste for the routine of our church organisations, our 
classes, tea-meetings, and the like. Some men can't see their 
drift or usefulness. But they are not the less thoughtful and 
anxious to be right for all that And it is most unwise in those 
of us who would fain impress our fellow-creatures with the 
truth of Christ, to jump to the conclusion, and act on it in our 
speeches and estimates, that because men are indifterent to 
our modes of working they are indifferent to all good. We 
feel sure Christ reckons differently, and that He calculates 
amongst His own many of those we sigh over as lost or 
*' lapsed," because we don't see them in our galleries or meet 
with them in our vestries. He does this because He sees 
further and feels more deeply and unselfishly than we. He 
knows the struggling and the wistful tempest of inquiry which 
goes on under the reserve which we are prone to call in- 
difference ; and He sympathises with the conflict I have no 
right to say you are indifferent to truth and goodness because 
you do not select me as your adviser ; I have no right to write 
you down an infidel, because you do not go to any official 
counsellor. I honestly believe that many working men (if I 
may still be permitted the expression) do ministers, as a class, 
a great injustice by setting them down as all devoid of 
sympathy with their peculiar difficulties. I am sure that 
if they would show a little more confidence they would 
find less priestliness and more warmth of heart than they 
imagine. But I feel at the same time that, amongst the most 
zealous and least stiff of all the ministers, a false idea of how 
to reach the intelligence of the mass of toiling men, with heads 
upon their shoulders, pervades our methods. For instance, a 
man will mount a pulpit and give forth a sermon, and every 
word he speaks will show how intensely he believes what he 
says, and how intensely anxious he is that others should believe 
it loo. There can be no doubt of the man's sincerity, as he 
rings graphic changes, through metaphor, and anecdote, and 



passion, and appeal, on the old message "turn or burn." But 
his zeal stops to take no gentle thought of any honest doubt; 
any hesitation to take the whole dictum just as he gives it, is to 
him a sign of apathy, and is met by denunciation or reproof, or a 
promise to pray for the conversion of a doubter or the softening of 
a scoffer. The exhorter is too busy with those whose mere nerves 
assent to his vehemence, or whose emotions are carried away by 
his impetuosity, to spare a calm hour for a thoughtful reason er, 
who longs to be convinced. The public appeal is followed up 
by a descent from the pulpit, and a hand-shaking at the door : 
all done in warmth of heart, no doubt; but still, the very 
reverse of winning in its effect on any but the most excitable 
of minds. There may be a gratification to some minds in 
shaking hands with a man who has been interesting a crowd, 
or coming into personal contact with the hero of an hour ; and 
there may be a sort of pleasure in feeling that there are hun- 
dreds of people anxious to clasp that hand. But here crops 
out that element of self — that human feature by which the 
thoughtful are so easily repelled. 

Watch one of these earnest men whose minds are set on 
" soul winning," as they call it, if they ever have the misfortune 
to have to listen to any other voice than their own, especially 
if that voice tries to speak calmly and to recognise the 
difficulties of struggling minds, and you will generally observe 
an egotistical impatience which is too suggestive. He is 
longing to be away at the door, shaking hands right and left, 
kindling a ferment, with himself as the centre. God forbid we 
should disparage such men. We would fain catch their zeal. 
But, while they may reach and move a certain class, they will 
never touch the honest doubt of our time. They may make a 
stir over a wide area ; but they will not stir deeply. Mai who 
feel that God has given them heads to use, will not be hustled 
and half-bullied into vital decisions by the fervours of a well- 
meant zeal. We don't mean that the demand is for a constant 
argument. Discussions are even less useful than dogmatics. 
But it is enough to tell men of Christ, and urge them to study 
for themselves His mission and His character; to emphasise 
the " turn " appeal, and say less about the " bum." If there 
are two thousand heavy hearts amongst the seven thousand 
that I see before me, of what avail would it be to be told that 
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I, or some one else, would stand at yonder door and shake 
them by the hand. But, O, it does avail to know there is a 
Hand whose touch brings strength, healing, light, all that a 
heavy heart can need. I am quite certain that if we were all 
willing to study the beautiful character and the loving mission 
of the Saviour more closely, and confront our difficulties, and 
doubts, and trials in the light of these, we should find that the 
key to every mystery is Christ, and the talisman for every 
trouble is the Cross. We cannot stay to try to prove this now ; 
but we urge you to prove it for yourselves. If you will under- 
take the study, we can leave you with confidence in such a 
school, to such a task ; and we will not give you up as lost and 
hopeless, because you are not in our conventicle every Sabbath, 
and are not charmed by the music of our preaching. 

Don't let any one go away and say we have been preaching 
against church-going ; that is a habit which will come if indif- 
ference can be only conquered. If you do but learn to trust 
the Master, you will not desert His ministers, nor despise those 
who would exalt Him. 

" Still, we are none of those who think it odd 
A man may pray unbidden from the cassock, 
And, passing by the customary hassock, 
Kneel down, remote upon the simple sod, 
And sue, /;/ lorma patiperisy to God.'* 

When religion is a living thing with us, it will consist neither 
in dead forms nor in jerky sensations, but in a steady, earnest, 
cheerful life. It will show itself in the manly and social enjoy- 
ment of this life, instead of its abuse by excess, or its burlesque 
by austerity. If we want to make men the kind of Christians 
Christ would have them be, we must indicate a standard and a 
gauge which is attractive, and to which it is possible to attain 
without strangling the breath of every natural aspiration, and 
nipping the germ of every lightsome impulse. Religion is a 
thing to make men free and happy, not to bind them down 
and make them miserable, and any representation of it which 
makes it forbidding cannot be a true one. But men bind 
more burdens on themselves in pursuing their ideals of 
enjoyment than can ever spring from other sources. The 
man who finds the haven of his rest and comfort in a tap-room 
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is something like the patient in the dentist's chair who has not 
courage to look at the forceps and to undergo the wrench, and 
so he takes a dose of nitrous-oxyde gas to make him fancy he 
is somewhere else. But although he may be dreaming of green 
fields or daisied lawns, or lovers' walks, the pincers are fast 
upon his molar, and the jaw-breaker is blandly tugging at his 
grinders, and in a moment he will wake to find the raw gap 
aching, and the performer smiling and waiting for his fee. So, 
though the deep potation may steal away the brain on which 
the care is pressing for a time, when the hour comes to quench 
the garish lights and clear the kitchen, there is not only the 
reckoning to pay, but the cold street, colder by the contrast, and 
the dark night darker from the transition. The best earthly 
place to soothe the burdens of our lives should be home; and the 
only state in which to forget them altogether is in the peace of 
God. Care cast on Christ is care removed; and earthly pleasure 
shared with those we love is pleasure doubled, not divided. A 
selfish enjoyment is sure to run into excess, and so will over-act 
itself, because moving around one centre. Go out and try to enjoy 
yourself by yourself, and you can hardly help getting drunk. It 
is the legitimate result of solitary gratification, because a man 
can never really enjoy himself till he forgets himself If he has 
his wife and children, or a group of friends about him, he can 
forget himself in their delight. Old stale pleasures which he 
has outlived will gather their old charm, as he hears the chil- 
dren's laughter. What grown-up man could raise a laugh at the 
clown's painted face, and the old offer to the sylph upon the 
horse, " for to go, for to fetch, for to bring, for to carry, for to 
take," till the ring-master lashes his bestockinged legs and 
makes him shut up with a grin ? But when you hear the shriek 
with which your first-born greets the time-worn witticism, you 
feel a boy again, and remember that Grimaldi's occupation is 
not gone. Your own pleasure has begun as soon as you have 
forgotten yourself. And it is easy to forget ourselves in the 
joys of others, and so to become sharers in them. But when 
you are alone you must forget yourselves some other way if 
there is to be any enjoyment, and the temptation is to forget 
yourselves in the depths of the tankard. Drunkenness is not 
a social, but a selfish and a lonely vice. Its best excuse is 
solitude ; there can be no excuse for getting drunk in company. 
Genial society should be sought as a safeguard against intem- 
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perance, not as an incentive to it ; for trae enjoyment consists 
in self-forgetfulness, and this is easier in society than alone. The 
great difficulty experienced by the beginner at the fashionable 
pursuit of rink-skating, is how to stop one's self. Accustomed 
to the old-fashioned ice-skates, the tyro turns up his toes, as if to 
catch the ground with the sharp heel ; and certainly the result 
is to stop him, but it is by laying him on his back and bumping 
his head upon the ground. And this is something like the mis- 
take which the man makes who tries to stop memory, or care, 
or trouble, by drinking. It certainly arrests for a time the tide 
of thought, but it does so by laying him on the flat of his back 
upon the pavement, and stunning him against an alluvial kerb- 
stone. And we all know that the reaction from the impact of 
a life-preserver is a rather smart ordeal. I really do think men 
are getting wiser, and England is not such a tipsy nation as it 
used to be ; although I heard of a proposal amongst a jovial 
band of chums to hold a drinking-bee on the model of the 
modern spelling-bee, and the man who could take the 
longest spell and drink the greatest number of quarterns 
of gin, or something else, without tumbling under the 
table, was to be presented with a quart pot as a pewter 
recognition of his prowess. Was it not some French 
statesman who used to refer to Great Britain as "that 
religious, drunken nation ? " It is only in proportion as she 
gets rid of her vices that she will leaven the world with 
her Christianity ; and it is by the example set by the masses of 
the people in governing themselves, and in dignifying the 
kingdom of home, that the nation will advance. 

We have a noble and a virtuous Queen, and it is by that name 
that we would ever call her ; but it is not by the virtues of the 
throne that England will be guided. Thrones are not the centres 
towards which to look for virtue. The purity of a nation must 
be nurtured in the bosoms of her toiling sons and daughters, 
and the virtue of the people will fling its light upon the Sirone. 
Kings dare not be unclean when the people are pure. And so 
the man, or the agency which can elevate the moral or religious 
standard of the masses of the country, raises the nation 
amongst the empires of the world. The influence or the voice 
which helps to exalt virtue, to stimulate industry, forbearance, 
patience, unselfishness, morality, is a lever by which a kingdom 
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is lifted into higher power and brighter glory ; and the zeal 
which is proclaiming the gospel and the name of Jesus Christ 
the most distinctly, is doing the work of reformation and 
revolution in the world. It is not by the force of armies and 
the shock of swords ; not amidst the bugle-bray of onset, the 
bass of cannon, and the groans of slain ; not under the pennon 
of the shotted fleet, or the banner of the fierce battalion ; have 
the victories of liberty and truth been nobliest won. It is from 
the Church, not from the camp, the strongest sorties against 
tyranny have been made ; and the Cross, and not the Eagle, 
has heralded the mightiest marches on the path of human 
civilisation and the freedom of mankind. The highway of 
Africa is opening, not before the flourish of the chieftain, but 
the valour of the Christian pioneer ; and the chains of the 
slave are not hacked asunder by the blades of cur Wellingtons, 
but smiled ofl* by the love of a Livingstone and the courage of 
a Cameron, buckramed with the Bible, and trophied with the 
truth. 

Every man and woman who enrols on this conscription of 
Christian confessorship becomes one of the anointed rank and 
file of human progress. And lience the importance and res- 
ponsibility of every opportunity of individual appeal. At the 
head of this address I have written the two words " Once 
Again," because I am once again at this post of former times. 
I may never have the chance again. All the probabilities are 
against it. But to-day I have once again this crowd before 
me. Then, as we are once again face to face, let us try to 
get once again heart to heart. Let us face, not each other 
merely, but our own responsibilities, as men and women, as 
citizens, and as pilgrims to a world which shall not pass 
away. Memory is busy with many of us now. Once again 
do still voices seem to speak, and vanished hands to touch 
us. We have met faces here we do not see amongst us 
now, yet once again they seem to smile, and once again 
impel us to fidelity. Oh ! many have been the banners reared 
in this great Hall as thousands have rallied round them. The 
banner of Art has charmed its votaries around it, and its 
legend has inspired their souls. The flag of Freedom has 
unscroUed its motto, as the hand of Cobden waved it in the 
name of Commerce, and the arms of other chieftains have lifted 
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it for the rights of Conscience. In many a cause has its 
heraldry invoked the people's loyalty. And now once again 
we would clasp the staff which lifts the silken scroll on which 
the name of Jesus is inscribed, the name which is above every 
name, and which carries freedom, justice, happiness, peace, 
redemption in its single syllable of " Love." We speak to men 
as dying sinners, pointing them to Christ the living Saviour. 
It is a choice of life or death we set before you. "We used to 
spend hours here in declaiming against intemperance. But if 
a man has no one but himself to consider; if drinking did not 
make him an unkind husband, a petulant father, and an extra- 
vagant man, we should be inclined to advise the man who is 
determined to reject the Saviour to drink as much as he can. 
If you have only this short life to think of, and are determined 
to regard no other, then eat and drink, for to-morrow you die. 
Yes ! Drink to drown the conscience which tells you that this 
world is not the goal; drink to quell the spectral whisperings 
which twit you with that " something after death," which will 
only bear looking at in the light of Christ. Such must be the 
recipe for the man who seeks oblivion of the future in the hectic of 
the present But to spirits which would live like men, and not rot 
like dogs; to a mortality which shall oAe day put on incorruption, 
we would offer a truer, deeper cup than the narcotic of forget- 
fulness. Eschew the treacherous chalice by which a lie is 
haloed with a transient charm, and quaff a cup more faithful. 
Don't be content with the beaded beaker of the world, or the 
wassail-bowl of Beelzebub, but take the cup of salvation and 
call on the name of the Lord. Drink deeply of its draught 
It brings obUvion, but it is the oblivion of care and sorrow. 
It drowns the heartache, and awakes the pulses of a soul-life 
buoyant and free. It blunts no powers, but new faculties are 
quickened by its spell. Bright glories flame upon the unsealed 
sight ; sweet music breaks upon the unsjopped ear ; rich per- 
fumes greet the fresh-refined sense. Lights from the eternal 
throne, hymnals of immortal minstrelsey, breath from the 
fadeless garden of the Lord ; these float in upon the drinker of 
that cup. The ecstacies of a new Eden throb through the 
re-tuned love-chords of the soul, and the terror of the first 
Adam braces into re-assurance, as the footfall of the second 
Adam sounds amidst the groves, not scaring the heart into an 
ambush of concealment, but wooing it to a passion of endear- 
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ment " Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth, for 
Thy love is better than wine." 

I am indebted to one whom the world calls an Atheist, and 
who accepts the designation, but whom, in social intimacy, I 
would rather call my friend than thousands of the Christians 
whom I know ; a man who, while casting doubt on Him I call 
my Master, has shown more of His spirit in the practical 
intercourse of life, as far as I know it, than many a cham- 
pion of orthodoxy; a man of honest, though religiously 
benighted creed, and eloquent tongue; to such a man I 
am indebted for a stimulus to fervour in the cause of 
what I deem the vital truth, which prompts me to attempt 
to press it home with emphasis upon you now. In public 
debate upon the principles of Christianity, which he 
opposed, he closed a speech, smarting under what he 
deemed the too flippant satire of his antagonist, in words 
something like these : " If I believed in a God, which 1 do 
not ; if I believed in a hell to be escaped, which I do not ; if 
I believed in a heaven to be won, which I do not; do yoi* 
imagine I could allow myself to rack my brains in coining the 
paltry jests of a buffoon, and tickling the groundlings' ears with 
quips and quirks ? No ! I v/ould exhaust the logic of my 
brain and the passion of my heart, in seeking to convince 
and to persuade mankind, that they might shun the one 
and gain the other, and try to seal a testimony which 
should be worthy of my conscience and my creed." I felt 
condemned at my own apathy, as the eloquent sceptic lifted 
before me the standard of fidelity. As a Christian I would be 
truer to my awful and yet splendid faith. And believing in a 
God, which I do; believing in a death to be escaped, which I 
do; believing in a life to be attained, which I do; if I have no 
logic to convince, I would at least call forth passion to persuade, 
and cry to the careless, " Flee from the wrath to come ; " and 
to the seeking and the anxious, " Behold the Lamb of God." 
Would that our words were winged, and that, knowing the 
terror of the Lord, we could persuade men. But we would 
show the love of Christ as a constraining force amidst a loveless, 
and a fleeting, and care-rasping world, and call you to His 
peace. 
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They want to give our Queen another crown, as though the 
names of England and Victoria were not august enough amongst 
the nations, without a pinchbeck rivet in the gold, and a clot 
of paste amongst the diamonds. But if you would be a king of 
patent royalty, and empurpled with a state of regallest ennoble- 
ment, seek not, as the garland of your last ambition, the floral 
offering of the world's ovation, or the tinsel guerdon of the 
world's rewards ; but, by the conquest of the empire of self, and 
the consecration of the soul to the service which is perfect 
freedom, enrol on the conscription of that anointed line of 
spiritual princes ^vho await their coronation ; and who receive 
their crowns from the once-pierced but now ensceptred hand 
of Him whose voice shall startle Zion's daughter from her 
sackcloth and captivity, — " Arise ! Shine ! for thy light is come; 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee." 
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